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PREFACE. 


THE impossibility of procuring information from ex- 
isting maps or books, respecting those places which 
existed contemporaneously with early Rome, or pre- 
vious to its foundation, was the first inducement to 
examine the country, a map of the Roman territory 
under the kings being all that was at first intended. 
The expedition of the second Tarquin to Suessa 
Pometia would, however, have caused so extensive 
an addition to the south, while the state of Veii 
would have cut off the Map so closely on the north, 
that this first idea was abandoned, especially as the 
great number of triangles, which had been measured 
to the tops of the mountains surrounding the plains, 
had already fixed many points beyond the limits of 


early Rome. During the construction of the Map 
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numberless expeditions were made to the summits of 
these mountains; and in every exeursion each emi- 
nence, rivulet, and bridge were carefully noted, and 
every object of antiquity or topography examined, so 
that whatever is seen upon the Map is the result of 
actual observation. Where the details were not in- 
vestigated the Map has been left blank. 


The triangulation was constructed by means of 
a small sextant, made by Berge, the successor of 
Ramsden. The base, of more than eight miles, 
which Boseowich and Le Maire had measured from 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella to a column near Frat- 


tocchie, served for the scale. 


Soon after the Map had been completed, Signore 
Calandrelli, and others employed by the Pontifical 
Government, having measured another base, and 
employed larger and more perfect instruments, pub- 
lished in numbers a few of the results of their obser- 
vations. These were found to agree very satisfactorily 
with the details of our Map, with the exception of the 
position of Fiumicino, which has since been changed 


in consequence of their observations. 


In addition to the Map, a short account of the 


places contained in it has been added, and a portion 
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of their history, particularly of the earher periods. 
The greater number of these places, however, are not 
so much as named in later times; for Rome had at a 
very early period absorbed almost the whole popula- 
tion of the Campagna, and the sites of its cities 
became, in most instances, patrician villas. In con- 
sequence of this extinction of so many towns doubts 
have been started with regard to their existence ; 
yet the policy adopted by the Romans, of transport- 
ing to Rome the inhabitants of conquered places, for 
the aggrandizement of the city, ought to be admitted 


as sufficient to account for their disappearance. 


Certain vignettes and plans have been added to 
the descriptions, where the particular interest either 
of celebrated or of very obscure places seemed to 
require them. The vignettes consist generally of 
representations of portions of the walls of towns; 
and, in default of other proofs, these walls may be 
safely considered as evidences that ancient cities 


occupied the spots on which they are found. 


If the work be not exempt from error, and if the 
confirmations of history which it attempts should, in 
certain instances, be inadequate, it at least contains 
much interesting topographic matter not to be found 


elsewhere. 
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The Map was undertaken in the year 1822, and 
the observations contained in the volume now pub- 
lished were continued from that time to the present 
day. It was the intention of the learned Professor 
Nibby, to have written some notices illustrative of 
it; his numerous avocations have prevented the 


execution of that intention. 


x*, The Remarks on the History and Laneuaces of ANCIENT 
TraLy, referred to in this work, will be found at the end of the 


Volume. 
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TOPOGRAPILTY OF ROME, 
SC. 


ABBATONE. 


A HILL situated between Ceere or Cervetere, and Castel 
Giuliano. It is a conical and woody mount, separated 
by the Amnis Creretanus from the range of hills, called 
in the Map, Lucus Silvani. At its foot, the road from 
Cere to Careja, and that from Alsium to Sutni, (of 
which the pavement and many tombs may be traced, ) 
intersected each other. The site is so remarkable, that 
it is highly probable ruins, or at least tombs, might be 
discovered upon it. La Ferriera is a spot on the oppo- 
site side of the torrent, where there is a glen with 
sepulchres and tombs, and where vases are not unfre- 
quently found. Probably the wood, with which the 
place abounds, was the motive for the erection of an 
iron forge in this situation, whence the name was appa- 
rently derived. The road from Cervetere to Castel 
Giuliano, by La Ferriera, is very pleasant; and indeed 
nothing can be more delightful than this woody region 
of Faunus and Silvanus, which extends from Mount 
Abbatone to Tolfa, and thence, almost without inter- 
ruption, to the forest of the Mons Ciminus, between 
Roneciglione and Viterbo. Virgil alludes to it, /Auneid 
viii. 597: “Est ingens gelidum lucus prope Cvritis 
amnem.” <Agylla is the name given by the Greek 
writers to Cxre. Lycophron speaks of its grove 
abounding in sheep. “’AyuvAdys 0 de woduppyvos vaTrat.” 
Cassand, 1241. 
+ B 
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Acqua ACETOSA. 


A mineral spring, situated near the left bank of the 
Tyber, about one mile and a half from the Flaminian 
Gate, or Porta del Popolo. It is frequented, on 
account of its purgative qualities, particularly during 
the summer heats, by the lower classes of the Romans. 
The nearest way to it is through the tunnel, called 
Arco Senro, near the villa of Papa Giuho. It is also 
accessible by a road running to the right, along the 
meadows from the Ponte Molle. 


Acqua ACETOSA. 


Another mineral spring upon the Via Ardeatina, 
near Valerano. Near it, there is a bed of lava, which 
contains curious crystals. 


ACQUA SANTA. 

A spring, with an appropriate building, situated 
to the right of the post-road to Albano, beyond the 
second mile. It is near the road which turns out of the 
Via Appia, at the fifth mile, and which falls into it 
again at San Sebastiano. There was a fountain of 
Mercury in the neighbourhood, but it was perhaps 
nearer to the Appian Way, and to the Porta Capena. 


Acqua SENA. 


One of the many streams that seem by their course 
to serve as subterraneous emissaries to the Lake of 
Bracciano. ‘This brook falls into the Tyber on its right 
bank, after passing under the road to Porto, at Ponte 
Galera. 


Aceun 'TRAVERSA. 


A stream rising in a woody hollow, at a short dis- 
tanee from Rome, about five miles to the left of the 
Via Cassia. It crosses this road near the third mile- 
stone, and the Flaminian Way near the Torre Quinto ; 
and falls into the Tyber with the Marrana. 


Ap Baccanas, or Baccano. 
The Itinerary of Antoninus gives twenty-one miles 
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as the distance of Ad Baccanas from Rome. It is 
there described as on the Clodian Way: the places are, 
however, all on the Cassian. 


Roma. 
Baccanas A , , . Wl 
Sutrio , ; : : : XII 
Forum Cassi. : é : XI 


As this place was at one time a Mutatio, it could 
not have been upon the high hill between Campagnano 
and Baceano, but was on the road, and not far from the 
modern post at Baccano. It is not easy to say how 
much of the lake had then been drained, for the road 
even yet describes a semicircle in the crater; but sepul- 
chral excavations are seen in the rock at the twentieth 
mile, answering to the ancient twenty-one miles; the 
habitations might have been on the Inll above. Some 
have imagined a temple of Bacchus upon the hill of 
Baccano, as some ruins exist there, which Zanch 
thought those of Ven. The numerous emissaries which 
have been cut from the lake in ancient and modern 
times, and which at length have almost drained it into 
the Fosso, near La Madonna del Sorbo, are worth 
examining. They are cut in the mountain at about the 
eighteenth mile, and the last great deep cutting is near 
the inn, half a mile before the post-house. Other roads 
have issued from it in ancient times, through deep 
incisions made in the hp of the crater; and that 
toward the Lacus Alsietinus, near Monte St. Angelo, 
which has the appearance of a camp, is particularly 
observable. 


AD CARESAS. 


A Mutatio on the Via Flaminia, in the vicinity of 
the town of Galeria, or Careie. The Itinerary of 
Antoninus, and the Peutingerian Tables, give fifteen 
miles as its distance from Rome. It may therefore be 
supposed to have been near the site of the Osteria 
Nuova on the Arrone, which is at the fifteenth modern 
mile; or rather of the house standing between Casal 
Nuovo and the Osteria Nuova, on the left of the road 
to Bracciano. 

eZ 
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Ab GALLINAS. 

“Villa Ceesarum sic dicta, fluvio Tiberi imposita, 
juxta nonum lapidem ab urbe Vid Flaminia.”— Ortelius. 
The terrace which supported this villa remains; [it con- 
sists of reticulated masonry.| The imperial residence 
was so called, because a domestic fowl, with a branch of 
laurel in its mouth, fell from the claws of an eagle into 
the lap of Livia Drusilla, the wife of Augustus. ‘The 
omen was considered favourable, and the laurel was 
planted, and grew to a considerable size. The terrace, 
with its buttresses, may yet be seen about one hundred 
yards beyond the houses called Prima Porta, on the 
Via Flaminia, and is marked in the Map. It may 
be best observed by going along the valley of the 
Tyber, by what was probably called the Via ‘Tiberi ma, 
and which is passable for carriages as far as Scorano, 
near Fiano. It is probable that the imperial villa, Ad 
Gallinas, might repay the cost of excavation, for there 
seems to be much remaining below the soil. ‘The situa- 
tion is agreeable, and Rome may be seen from it, as 
well as a long tract of the vale of the Tyber and Castel’ 
Giubileo. 

Ap HELEPHANTAS. 


A place in the Silva Laurentina, where the Roman 
emperors kept elephants for the games. (Vide Ardea.) 
It was probably on the site of what is now called Campo 
Dufalaro, near. Porcigliano. 


Ap Laminas, or Lamin.z, or Abd LAMNAS. 

A small place on the Via Valeria, near the river 
Anio, between that river and Bardella. ‘There are yet 
vestiges of the walls of the town, constructed with irre- 
oular blocks. It was in the region of the Aqui. The 
villages of Cantalupo and Bardella, the ancient Man- 
dela, occupy a height above the site of Lamine ; near 
the Osteria of Frattoechie is a read, deviating from 
the carriage road, a little to the left, running between 
two small knolls. Tt was here that the town stood. 
The walls may still be seen. The place is, however, 
scarcely known in history, and offers in itself but litile 
that is interesting. 


Or 


ADP 


Ap Pictas, or Ap Pictas TAaBEerNas. 


A place at the point where the Via Labicana fell 
into the Via Latina, not far from the present Luenano. 
Ad Pietas was ten miles beyond Ad Quintanas, and 
if Quintanas were at the Osteria, under Colonna, as 
written in the Map, in compliance with the received 
opinion, Ad Pictas would have been where the road 
from YVelletri to Lugnano crosses the Via Latina, at 
Fontane delle Macere. The Osteria, near Colonna, 
however, is not less than seventeen miles from the 
ancient gate of Rome. It is more probable, therefore, 
that Ad Quintanas occupied the spot marked in the 
Map, XV., where a small population was established, 
Lavicani Quintanenses. ‘en miles beyond this would 
bring us to that marked in the Map, Labica Romana, 
a name which, in sound, differs but little from Via 
Romana Labicana. This name of Labica Romana is 
by the peasantry attached to certain ruins not far from 
the Via Latina, nearly a mile above the junction of the 
two ancient roads; that falling in from the left may or 
may not be the Labican. No great rehance, however, 
ean be placed on the correctness of the Roman peasants. 

The distances, as given in the Itinerary of the 
Mabiean Road, are “Ad Quintanas, XV; Ad PictasX;” 
and in the Peutingerian Tables, “Ad Quintanas, XV ; 
Ad Statuas, II; Ad Pictas, VII.’ These agreeing in 
making the distance twenty-five miles, it 1s strange 
that the more direct way to the same Ad Pictas, by the 
Via Latina, should be set down as thirty-three in one 
account, and as thirty in another. This is making a 
night line between two points, longer than a curve. 

In the Antonine ables the Latin Way is thus 
noted: “Ad Decimum, X; Roboraria, VI; Ad Pictas, 
XVII. ‘Thirty-three M. P.;” or, according to some 
MSS., “Ad Decimum, X; Roboraria, II]; Ad Pictas, 
XVII.” Thirty M.P. Strabo gives 210 stadia, or 
twenty-six miles, as the distance; this, if he speaks of 
the Via Latina, would place Ad Pictas at the junction 
of the four roads, under the word Monte Fortino on the 
Map. Stil Strabo would make the right line of the 
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Latin, one mile longer than the enrve of the Labican 
Way, and he would be consequently wrong. But it is 
evident he is speaking of the distance by the Labican 
Way, and it is probable that the tedious ascent from 
the plain of Rome to the valley behind Tuseulum caused 
the Latin Way to be neglected in ancient, as it has 
been in modern times. The Roman accounts of the 
Latin Way, just quoted, would carry Ad Pictas to a 
point searcely seven miles from Anagnia, which was 
fifteen miles beyond. Now.to Labiea Romana by the 
Via Latina, where some great road has evidently fallen 
into it from the Labiean, is just twenty-three miles; 
which would be exactly accomplished by reading VII 
for XVII, as the distance from Roboraria to Ad Pictas. 
It would then stand thus: Ad Decimum, X; Robo- 
raria, VI; Ad Pictas, VIL; making, in all, twenty-three 
miles; and at such a point as the spot marked Labica 
Romana, and at no other, could two roads, one skirting 
the mountains, and the other entting through them, 
meet, if the account of the Labicana be correct. About 
a mile below, the road from ancient Velitre to Preeneste 
crossed the Via Latina; and it is probable some inn, or 
a Mutatio, might have existed on the spot. 

It must be also confessed, that the road which joins 
the Latin Way at Labica Romana makes a more violent 
turn than we ean suppose the Via Labicana would have 
made; perhaps the road now seen there led only from 
Pedum to Velitre. <A further examination of the spot 
might be useful. 


Ap Quintanas. (Vide Ap PictTas.) 
Ap Sainas. 


The salt marshes near Ostia, and the mouth of the 
Tyber, on each side of the river. Being frequented by 
the Sabines and the Etrurians, they were often, in early 
times, the cause of dispute with the Romans. 


AD SExTUM, 


A place supposed to be upon the Via Flaminia, at 
the sixth mile, near the present Grotta Rossa, 


AGE 1 


Ap Sratuas. (Vide Av Pictas.) 


Ap TURREsS. 


A Mutatio, on the Via Aurelia, ten miles from 
Laurium, and twelve from Pyrgos. It was probably on 
the precise spot now occupied by the modern Posta di 
Monterone, which was also conveniently sitnated for 
Alsium or Palo. 


Ap VICESIMUM. 


A small place on the Via Flaminia, a little beyond 
Monte della Guardia, at the distance of twenty miles 
from Rome. It was probably little more than a Mutatio. 
Just beyond the hollow near Monte della Guardia, after 
crossing the road from Ve to Capena, the Flaminian 
rises to its greatest elevation ; and from this spot all the 
country towards Soracte is seen, as well as the whole 
Campagna di Roma. The road descends gradually each 
way from this spot. At the bottom of the hill on the 
Roman side, the road from Veii to Capena crosses the 
Flaminian, and may be recognized by the remains of 
its pavement. These two cities were always allied, and 
the road must have been one of much traffic. It 
descends on one side toward Capena, and on the other 
toward Belmonte, crossing the path between Borghet- 
taecio and Scrofano. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary gives the road thus: 


Roma. 
Rubras. A : . : IX 
Ad Vieesimum . : ; ‘ NIL 
Aqua Viva : : : : XIf 
Utriculo . : : : 3 XII 
Narnie  . f : : ; NIT 
Interamna ; : : : IX 


The other table is evidently too incorrect in its pre- 
sent state to be cited. 


ANGERIA. 

Till lately the fountain of La Caffarella has been 
mistaken for that of Augeria. Juvenal and Livy give 
the best accounts of the place. That of Juvenal is as 
follows : 


s) ASU 


* Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam, 
Hie ubi nocturne Numa constituebat amicee ; 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus, et delubra loeantur 
Judeeis, quorum cophinus foenumque supellex. 
Omnis enim populo mereedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor; et ejeetis mendicat Sylva Cameenis. 

In valleni Egeriz descendimus, et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris.”—Sat. iii. 11—18. 


The passage in Livy is this: “iueus erat, quem 
medium ex opaco specu fons perenni rigabat aqua ; quo 
quia se perseepe Numa sine arbitris, velut ad congressum 
De, inferebat, Camcenis eum loeum saeravit; quod 
earum ibi concilia cum conjuge sua geria essent.”— 
IDR e de el 

These two passages show that the grove and fountain 
were very near the Porta Capena, and that they were 
connected with the temple of the Cameene. The foun- 
tain of Afgeria, near the Porta Capena of Rome, seems 
to have been lost in modern times; probably because 
having been ineluded within the walls, upon the exten- 
sion of the city, it became buried under a gradual 
accumulation of earth and rubbish; so that probably 
the water is now conveyed to the Tyber, or to the 
Marrana, in subterranean channels. There was also a 
valley of A®geria, which could scarcely have been in 
any other situation than under the Ceelian Hill. 


/LSUL:E, or ASSULA, or /BSOLA. 


Pliny says (Lib. iii. e. 5, 5. 9) this was one of the 
eities which had perished without leaving vestiges; but 
that such places had no inhabitants remaining on the 
spot, was evidently all that he intended to eonvey by 
this expression. Porphyrion, commenting on Ode 
29, Lib. in. of Horace, observes, “Udum Tibur prop- 
ter aquarum eopiam. /Esula, nomen urbis, alterius in 
latere montis constitute.’ Horace, who wrote not more 
than eighty years prior to Pliny, mentions the place 
famiharly, which the latter eould not find, as it was on 
a& mountain out of his way. Strabo makes a similar 
mistake with regard to Myeene, which Pausanias saw 
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two centuries later, and which we yet find*. The town 
of Adsula being a most inconvenient situation, was pro- 
bably deserted as the country became peaceful; and the 
temple of Bona Dea, called also Terra, Fauna, Ops, and 
Fatua, was its representative, in later times, as is proved 
by the style of the columns yet remaining on the spot. 
The mountain of Tivoli fills up the latter end of the 
valley of the Anio, and turns that river into the rough 
ravine below the town and temple. ‘That mountain is 
divided into three portions: Ripoli, towards the town; 
Spaccato, in the centre; and Monte Affliano, at the 
southern extremity. On the summit of Monte Affliano, 
is a species of inelosure, which was probably devoted | 
to Christian worship, upon the extinction of paganism. 
In the passage above cited, Porphyrion has most aecu- 
rately described the position of /Msula, as on this 
southern extremity of the mountain of Tibur. 

The site is beautiful, and commands a view of the 
country on every side. It was eminently useful in the 
trigonometrical operations employed in the construction 
of the Map belonging to this work. On the deelivities 
of the hill may be found vestiges of roads leading up to 
the city, and many foundations of the ancient walls, in 
irregular blocks, some of which may even be observed 
from the carriage road of Carciano below, particularly 
near the Villa Betti. Mr. Dodwell examined the whole 
with much attention, and there can be no doubt that a 
very ancient city stood on the spot}. “ Adsule declive 
contempleris arvum.” (Hor. Lib. iii. Ode 29.) “ Rivom 
aque Claudiz Auguste sub Monte Affliano,” found in 
an inscription of Domitian, shows that this name of the 
mountain is ancient. Patereulus calls the city Ausulum, 
and a Colonia. 

AFFILE. 


A mountain hamlet, in the rugged district near 


[* The Arx /Esurana is mentioned by Livy (xxvi. 9) as one of the 
strongholds in which a garrison was placed by the Romans on occasion 
of the advance of Hannibal against Rome, which shows that as late as 
the year 543 U. C., it was still kept up as a strong fortress. —K. B.] 

[t Yet we find no mention of it among the ancient cities of Latium, 
with the exception of the passage in Pliny already cited.—E. B.] 
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Subiaco. The details of its topography are not as yet 
aceurately known. Frontinus de Coloniis says: “Affile, 
oppidum lege Sempronii.” Cellarius mentions an in- 
scription: Lvpercvs Arrinanvs. There are thirteen 
hundred and eighty-two inhahitants. 


AFFILANO Mount. (Vide AisuLa.) 


AGGERES., 


The mounds raised by Servius Tullius, to support 
and strengthen the walls of Rome, from the Porta Col- 
lina to the Esquiline Mount. An excavation was made 
thirty feet deep and one hundred wide, which served to 
depress the external soil, and to raise the interior. The 
Aggeres have been supposed to have served as mounts 
on which the walls were built: but the foundation 
would not have been sufficiently stable for the purpose; 
and Strabo says, the wall was backed by the earth 
thrown out of the ditch*. At Ardea, similar means 
were employed for eutting off the promontory, on which 
the city stood, from the adjoining high ground; and 
near the eentre of this are the remains of a tower, 
beside which ran the only road leading to the upper 
part of the eity. 


Acrippz THERME. (Vide ALBULZ.) 


Acusta, or Acosta, or AUGUSTA. 


A small village of six hundred inhabitants, situated 
on a rock to the left of the road, between Tivoli and 
Subiaco, at the distance of about five miles from the 
latter plaee. 

Near Agosta the beautiful sources called Le Serene, 
or Sirene, burst from the base of the mountains on the 
right bank of the Anio. These were said by the ancients 


[* This mode of construction, in the case of the Agger of Servius 
Tullius, was brought to light by exeavations made in the time of Santi 
Bartoli. It was found that within the mound of earth, which had 
entirely concealed it from view, was a solid wall built of peperino, as 
much as twenty Roman palmas in thickness. No doubt ean exist that 
farther remains of this wall might still be discovered by fresh exca- 
vations. —E. B.] 
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to fall from the Fucine Lake into a chasm, and to run 
under the mountains to this place. 


Acuzzi, or Acuzzo, Mount. 


A hill between Veii and Monte Musino, probably so 
ealled, quasi Acuto, its summit being rendered pointed 
by a Tumulus. There can be little doubt that a King, 
or one of the Magnates of the neighbouring Veil, re- 
ceived here the honours of burial. Another 'Tumulus 
seems to have existed near the summit, though time 
has nearly destroyed it; for the hill is not so abr upt as 
to be incapable ‘of being cultivated by the plough. 
This bill, with its Tumuli, deserves to be well examined, 
as the spot must have been of importance to the ancient 
Veientes. The Tunuh, of which probably more might 
be found, would doubtless contain relies, which might 
throw light on the history of the country. 


INCMAILA: 


Agylla CAyvara) was the more ancient name of 
Cxre, (Xaipe,) now Cervetere. It was at first reputed 
to be in Umbria, and afterwards in Etruria. 

Cervetere is thirty miles distant from Rome by the 
earriage road, through Monterone, the post on the high 
road to Civita Veechia. It is four miles from the sea; 
Pliny, speaking of Cere, says, “Czere intus millia pas- 
suum quatuor.” The city seems to have been small, 
though Dionysius says it flourished both in men and 
in riches, and equalled any of the Etruscan cities in 
military forces. Virgil CéEn. vil. 653,) tells us, that 
Mezentius led from it, to the assistance of Turnus, one 
thousand men. When attacked by Tarquin, the people 
not only ventured to combat the Romans, but, though 
worsted in the field, prevented their entering the city. 

A eolony of Pelasgians is said to have founded the 
city, though the people are sometimes styled also 
Lydians, sometimes Etrusci, and sometimes Romans. 
The site was chosen on account of its strength, being a 
rocky promontory, formed by mountain streams; Cone of 
which is the Ceretanus Amnis, now the Vaceina;) it 
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was elevated sufficiently for defence, yet not too high 
for convenience. Virgil thus marks the spot: 


* Waud procul hinc, saxo colitur fundata vetusto, 
Urbis Argylline sedes.”—kn., viii. 478. 

The precipices, on which stood the walls constructed 
with rectangular blocks of soft voleanic stone, are about 
fifty feet in height; and may have been rendered, in 
some places, more perpendicular by art, the stone eut 
away serving for the fortifications. The end of the 
promontory, oceupied by the city, was insulated by a 
deep artificial diteh, excavated in the rocks, between 
two glens. The promontory presents also an exeavation 
on the south, but it seems to have been intended only 
for the road whieh ran over it, toward Galeria and Veii: 
of this road many vestiges remain. According to the 
eensus, the inhabitants are at present reduced to one 
hundred and seventeen. Possibly the present Cervetere 
oceupies only the citadel of Care. 

In the summer the air is reputed unwholesome. 
The noble family of the Ruspoli, who are the feudal 
proprietors, possess a large and neglected baronial man- 
sion in the place. 

Though very small portions of the walls remain, yet 
the habitations and Gothie fortifications at the gate, 
Gn the construetion cf which portions of the ancient 
walls have been employed,) and the numerous sepulchral 
eaverns with which the rocks abound, give to the place 
an imposing and peculiar air of remote antiquity. 

Many curious relics have been found in the vieinity, 
generally in tombs. Figures of an Etruscan divinity, 
represented with four wings, and tearing open the 
breast of its robe, are frequently found here, among 


other Etrurian antiquities. They are of black earthen- 
ware, and about four inches in height. Hands of terra 
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cotta, held up in the attitude of prayer, which have 
evidently belonged to statues of the same "material, are 

often found. They were considered as votive offerings, 
till a short time ago, when four entire statues were 

found, with the hands in precisely the same posture 
The Ruspoli family are extremely hberal in permitting 
researches; in the year 1828, the parish priest of Cer- 
vetere collected several specimens of the antiquities 
of the place, and disposed of them for small sums to 
strangers. 

The mountains to the north and east of Cervetere, 
are covered with wood; after extending as far as Tolfa, 
the sylvan range turns inland, in the direction of Monte 
Vergine. 

‘The Romans took Cere in the way to Cosa in Etruria, 
reckoning from Rome: 

Mill. Pass. 


Cereias : ; : : A 
Aquis Apollinaris —. ; » | EN: 
Tarquinos : : ‘ : NT. 
Cosam . : : : ‘ et, 


But the errors in these numbers render them almost 
useless; the first, instead of XV., should be XXY. 

Many have supposed a very ancient connexion 
between Rome and Crre; and that other reasons, as 
well as that of locality, existed for sending the ve estal 
virgins with the perpetual fire to Crre, w hen Rome was 
in danger from the Gauls. The ety mology of the word 
Ceremonia, may be referred to the circumstance of the 
pniests of Crore having initiated the Romans in the 
sacred mysteries of Etruria. 

Crere was reckoned among the twelve cities of the 
Etrurian league, in one of the lists; for the earlier and 
later enumerations of this league vary. In the follow- 
ing, (not the most ancient of the lists,) we find the 
cities of Cere, Tarquinii, Populonia, Volaterre, Arre- 
tium, Perusia, Clusium, Ruselle, Cortona. Vetulonium, 
Cossa, and Feesule. Venu, Vulsinii, and Capena, which 
belonged to an earlier catalogue, had probably fallen 
when this enumeration was made, and their places were 
therefore supplied by the admission of other towns. 
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Strabo (Lib. v.) ascribes the change of name from 
Agylla to Cere, to the union of the Tyrrhene-Lydian 
inhabitants of Ceere, with the Thessalo-Pelasgic people 
of Agylla. He adds, that though celebrated in ancient 
times, nothing then remained of the city but its ruins; 
though the Therme Ceretane were still frequented. 

Virgil mentions a grove or forest near the river of 
Cere, (Ain. viii. 597,) which is perhaps still repre- 
sented by the wood which stands where the Vaccina 
falls into the sea. Strabo Chib. v.) says, that Pyrgi 
was fifty stadia from the port of Cere, which is about 
the distance of S$. Severa from Torre Flavia, which 
must have been the port; it is about four miles from 
Ceere. 

“Crre,” says Strabo, “not only abstained from 
piracy, but possessed a treasury at Delphi, and was, 
consequently, highly esteemed by the Greeks, both for 
its equity and power.” The inhabitants were honoured 
by beg admitted to a certain degree of citizenship in 
Rome, on account of the friendly reception which they 
gave, during the invasion of the Gauls, to L. Albinus, 
who having placed the vestal virgins in a wain, carried 
them for safety to Cere. About this period their city 
was fast falling into insignificance, and the Etruscan 
glory generally was on the decline: it was at its height 
when the immense army of Etrurians, whom Hiero 
defeated, proceeded to the attack of Cuma, about the 
year of Rome 280. 

Respecting the sacred mysteries of Etruria, much 
information has not been left us by the ancients. 

Plutarch informs us, in the life of Sylla, that the Etru- 
rians had a foresight of the period of their extinction as 
a nation, which was to happen after the lapse of seven 
ages. They are said to have dated the commencement 
of this period 434 years prior to Romulus. Yet if seven 
Kiruscan ages were equal to 781 years, as has been sup- 
posed, and the nation was existing in the year of Rome 
666, the calculation could searcely have commenced 
more than a century before the foundation of that 
city. This observation has already been made publie. 
Supposing; however, the Etruscan computation to have 
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commenced from the year 434 before Romulus, it will 
be found that the close of the period 781 tallies pre- 
cisely with the time when the importance of the Etru- 
rian nation began very sensibly to decline; twelve years 
later would bring us to the fall and extinction of Veu, 
its most populous city, in the year of Rome 359; and 
Capena, Falerii, and Fescennium, being taken shortly 
after, the power of the nation was in fact annihilated. 
Respecting the passage in the life of Sylla, by Plutarch, 
which is very obscure in the original, much has been 
said; but it would be curious if it could be shown, that 
this anticipation of their approaching destiny, did really 
precede the event by so considerable a space of time, 
as that which is there given. 

There must have been some strong motive which pre- 
served Cxre from the common fate; for their rebellions 
against Rome were only punished by fines in territory, 
during all the time which elapsed between the building 
of the Roman city, and the sacking of it by the Gauls; 
when a fresh obligation from the Cerites, was rewarded 
by the privilege of citizenship. 

The Necropolis of Cere seems to have been about 
one mile and a half from the city. Half a mile farther 
are the ruins of a gate of squared blocks, called Porta 
Antica. The architrave is gone. A path runs from 
this place toward Monte Abbatone, on which is situated 
a castle, which seems to be ancient; it is built with 
regular blocks, and is called by the peasants Castel 
Dannato. 

Below Cervetere may be observed, in the plain 
toward the sea, and between the rivers Vaccina and 
Sanguinara, (one of which is, without doubt, the Amnis 
Ceretanus,) two or more ‘Tumuli, of a magnitude which 
renders them visible from the town. That these Tumuli 
are artificial, cannot be proved without excavation*; for 


[* The mounds here referred to near Monterone have been since 
examined and found to be sepwehral: which certamly adds much to the 
presumption that the large ones near Cervetere must have had the 
same destination. See the description of these excavations and their 
results, in the Bullettino dell? Istituto di Corrispondenza Archcologica for 
tho year 1839, p. 31.—E.B.] 
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there are near Monterone similar mounds, which though 
exactly hke ‘Tumuli, may, from their name, Colli Tufa- 
rin, be supposed natural. 

Herodotus (Lib. i.) says, that the Etruscans and 
Carthaginians fought a bloody battle at sea, with the 
Phoceans, after which the Phocwan prisoners were 
landed and stoned to death by the Agyllani and their 
allies. From this time whenever cattle or men ap- 
proached the scene of this barbarous massacre, they 
were seized with horror and madness. When _ the 
Agyllani sent to Delphi, to ask how it was possible to 
expiate their crime, the Pythia ordered that magnificent 
games should be celebrated im honour of the victims, 
and horse-races established. Now these last could only 
have been celebrated in the plain, and the vicinity of 
the Tumuli would have been the place most suitable for 
them. ‘The river now called Sanguinara, near which, as 
re have already observed, these Tumuli may be seen, 
might have acquired its name, either from the massacre, 
or from another reported miraculous circumstance; when, 
says Livy, Chib. xxii.) “Ht aquas Cerete sanguine 
mixtas fluxisse;” or, as Valerius Maximus relates it, 
(Lib. 1. c. 6,) “ Cxrites aquas sanguine mistas fluxisse.” 

On the whole, there is scarcely any place more inte- 
resting than Crore, or where investigations and re- 
searches into the histor y and antiquities of the Htruscans, 
are more likely to be pursued with profit*. 


ALBA Lonaa. 


This place is called in Greek Ad8a Aoyya and Aeveo 
Maxpt. The latter name is so decided a translation 
of the Latin, that there can be no doubt that the city 
either stood upon white rocks, or was conspicuous from 
its white buildings; and that it was remarkably long 
compared to its breadth, consisting chiefly of one long 
principal street. 


[* Since the publication of the first edition of this work the antiqui- 
ties of Cre have been very carefully investigated by General Galassi, 
and the results given to the world by the Cavaliere Canina, in a work 
entitled Deserizione di Cere Antica, published at Rome in 1838.—E. B.] 
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‘The characteristics of the city of Alba, says Diony- 
sins of Halicarnassus, were, “that it was so built, with 
regard to the mountain and the lake, that it occupied a 
space between them, each serving like a wall of defence 
to the city.” The investigations required for the con- 
struction of the Map prefixed to this work have, it is 
trusted, led to the discovery of the true position of Alba 
Longa. It has hitherto been fixed at Palazzuolo, but 
we hope to be able to show that this opinion is hardly 
tenable. 

Livy (ib. i.e. 3) has a passage, which is too des- 
criptive of Alba Longa to be omitted, “ Ascanius, 
abundante Lavinii multitudine. . . . novam ipse aliam 
sub Albano monte condidit; que ab situ porrecte in 
dorso urbis, Longa Alba adpellata.” Dionysius also 
(Lib. i.) informs us that the name Longa was added 
“on account of the shape (tov cxypaT0s) of its ground 
plan;” Varro, that it was called Longa, “propter loci 
naturam;” and Aurelius Victor, “eamque ex forma, 
quod ita in longum porrecta est, Longam cognominavit.”’ 

It seems clear that the characteristics of Alba Longa 
eannot be found on the small and nearly triangular 
knoll at Palazzuolo; it has hitherto been usually placed 
here by antiquaries, without sufficient investigation, 
chiefly on account of a tomb ornamented with the Roman 
fasces, sculptured in the rock, and supposed to be con- 
sular; this monument, however, affords evidence in 
itself, of a date posterior to the destruction of Alba. 

On passing up the new road, running from the dry 
bed of the Rivus Albanus, where it crosses the Via 
Appia, near Boville, and leading to the Villa Torlonia, 
at Castel Gandolfo, a few ancient tombs were observed 
about half-way up the ascent, nearly at right angles 
with the new road. <A further examination showed that 
these tombs had once bordered an ancient road, now 
almost obliterated. It was obvious that such a road 
must have led from some place on the plain, to another 
on the mountain. Toward the sea, the high tower of 
Pratica (Lavinium) lay in the direct line of the road ; 
and it seemed certain that the city on the mountain to 


which it led, could have been no other than Alba Longa. 
C 
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The vestiges of the road being followed, it was found to 
cross over the now dry bed of the ancient Rivus Albanus, 
(vide Albano, Lake of,) and to ascend a hollow where 
the rocks had been cut to assist its passage. It then 
crossed the road from Castel Gandolfo to Marino, at 
a little chapel, about half-way between these places. 
Great care is necessary to ascertain the spot where this 
ancient Alba-Lavinian Way crosses the modern road ; 
with attention, 1t will be found running along the edge 
of the precipice which borders the valley of the Alban 
Lake. The tracks of wheels are in various parts visible, 
but the underwood which covers the spot renders access 
difficult. In some places the road has been entirely cut 
out of the rock, and presents a fine terrace. It was at 
length observed that the road, which had continued thus 
far, nearly in a direct line, suddenly terminated at a turn 
of the precipice. The place to which it led consequently 
stood here. Accordingly, climbing upwards among the 
bushes, ponderous blocks of stone were discovered, evi- 
dently the remains of the walls of Alba Longa. By 
further search more were found, and it was ascertained 
that a long pointed extremity of the city had extended 
over a remarkable knoll farther to the north. Upon 
searching in this direction, a small cavern was perceived, 
and not only the remains of a wall, in parallelograms of 
peperino, (the stones of which were four feet ten inches 
in length, by three feet four inches in height, ) was found 
to encompass the knoll, but part of a column of the same 
stone, two feet four inches in diameter, was discovered 
lying by it. 

Strabo tells us (Lib. v.) that the temples of the gods 
of Alba were spared by the Romans, in the eeneral 
destruction of the city by Tullus Hostilius; a similar 
statement is given by Dionysius. According to Strabo 
and others, the ‘Te emple of Vesta appears to have been 
the principal building of the city: it is spoken of by 
Juvenal. Among’ the other temples of the place were 
those of Mars, of | Minerva, of Carna, and of Janus. 

There was ‘probably a cate toward Tuseulum, opposite 
that of Lavinium; the city was searcely fifty yards broad 
in this part, but it stretched along the stunmit or lip of 
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the crater or Lake of Albano, for more than a mile; and 
_ being founded on a precipice of grey rocks, it in all 
probability from this circumstance obtained its name 
Alba, though the white sow has been given as a reason 
by several authors. The sow, however, belongs rather 
to Layinum. The ridge along which the city stretched 
is so narrow, that the habitations were necessarily 
extended in a long line, and except near the citadel, 
where a loftier rock affords a wider space, more than one 
street could scarcely have existed; this accounts for the 
extraordinary length of the place, in comparison to its 
breadth, a circumstance which occasioned the application 
of the epithet Longa*. 

It appears, that the chief reason for imagining Alba 
Longa to have been at Palazzuolo was, that the city 
was said to have stood between the lake and the moun- 
tain. Now, though Palazzuolo lies more in the exact 
line from the centre of the lake to the summit of Mont’ 
Albano, or Monte Cayo, yet the long ridge which we 
would assign to Alba Longa is equally between the lake 
and the mountain, when observed from the extremity 
near Marino on the northern side of the lake. 

The motives for building the city in such a situation 
were evidently,—the long ridge of roek which rendered 
it inaccessible to an enemy from the west, so as to leave 
only the eastern side to be defended, the proximity of 
the tract of cultivable ground near the modern Marino, 
and the neighbourhood of the fountain of Ferentina. 
(Vide Ferentina. ) 

The custom of leaving the principal supply of water 
without the walls of the more ancient cities is remark- 
able; and the reason for it has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. The water, which supplied Alba Longa, lay 
in a deep glen, and was therefore scarcely defensible 
but the springs of the Scamander at Troy, of Ennea- 
ernnus at Athens, of Dirce at Thebes, and innumerable 
others, prove that such instances were common. 


* The passage, already quoted from Livy, “ Porrecte in dorso urbis,” 
&e., to prove the extended length of Alba, proves also its elevated site; 
this is also implied in another from the same writer, where he places the 
camp of Octavius, Crassus, and Metellus, “suh jugo Albee Longe.” 
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The knoll on the north, or left of the gate, having 
been examined, on the right a higher point was found, 
covered with ruins, consisting of large blocks of rectan- 
gular stones, nearly buried in the soil, and scarcely 
discernible among the bushes. The line of ground, from 
this spot to the citadel, is so divided by modern inclo- 
sures rendered almost insuperable by the quantity of 
stones found on the spot, that its examination is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

From the old post road, however, between Marino 
and Palazzuolo, the citadel may be approached by a path 
running through vineyards, along what may be termed 
the isthmus connecting Alba with Mont’ Albano; it is 
surrounded by a barrier of loose and rough modern walls, 
but nothing ancient is visible. The rock is perfectly 
bare on the summit, and is of so perishable a nature, 
that it is not surprising that almost every vestige of 
antiquity has disappeared. On the side of the lake it 
presents an abrupt precipice, and is considerably ele- 
vated above the adjoining land, on the other. 

There is a tradition, that the palace of the kings of 
Alba stood on a rock, and so near to the edge of the 
precipice, that when the impiety of one of its monarchs 
provoked Jupiter to strike it with his lightning, a part 
of the mass was precipitated into the lake, carrying the 
impious king along with the ruins of his habitation. 
Now this tradition is apparently confirmed bya singular 
feature in a part of the remains of this city; for directly 
under the rock of the citadel toward the lake, and where 
the palace, both for security and prospect, would have 
been placed, is a cavern about fifty feet in depth, and 
more than one hundred in width, a part of the roof of 
which has evidently fallen in, and some: of its blocks 
remain on the spot. ‘This may be visited from below 
without difficulty, by a small path used by goatherds 
and wood-cutters, leading across four deep ravines to 
Palazzuolo. 

Between the citadel and the old post road is a clump 
of trees, where it is not impossible there may have been 
anciently a fountain, from the indications of moisture 
on the spot. 
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It having appeared to many, that the whole history 
of the place is a romance, more attention has been 
bestowed upon Alba than it may perhaps seem to 
require. Niebuhr, in the last edition of his Roman 
History, does not even pledge himself for the historical 
truth of the story that a Silvian house reigned at Alba. 
This writer also calls Monte Cavo the Capitoline hill of 
Alba, and Rocea di Papa its citadel; though both of 
these places were at too great a distance to have been 
included within the city. Its history has been objected 
to, as having been invented in order to embrace as 
many periods into which the number three enters, as 
possible. A tradition mentioned by Servius, gives 360 
years from the fall of Troy to the building of Rome ; 
360 to the burning by the Gauls; 360 to the Emperors ; 
and 360 to the building of Constantinople. These 
periods are quite as fanciful as the Alban wras. Livy 
counts 400 years from the foundation of Alba, till it 
was burnt, 100 years after the building of Rome, SO 
that here also the number three is still found as the 
date of Alba prior to Rome. Alba is also said to hare 
‘been founded thirty years after Lavinium. By Diony- 
sius, however, Alba is said to have existed 487 years, 
when, after having been the founders of thirty Latin 
cities, it was destroyed by Rome, its latest colony. 

We do not doubt that it is generally safer to rely 
on the accounts received from the ancients, than to 
trust to the uncertainties of modern speculations. That 
Alba existed is no longer a romance; and though lke 
other cities of Latium, destr oyed by the Romans, it has 
left as many vestiges as can be expected at so remote 
a period. The Romans could have no interest in 
declaring they were the colony of a city they had been 
able to subdue, nor that both came from Lavinium. 
They might possibly have felt honoured by their ‘Trojan 
origin, but nothing but truth could have prompted them 
to claim a descent from one of the cities of Latium. 
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AuBano, Lake of; Lacus AuBanvs; Laco pi CAsTEL 
Gaxpotro.—Rivus ALB BANUS ; Rio ALBANO. — 
SARIUM, ce. 


The Lake of Albano, one of the most beautiful 
pieces of water in the world, and, in respect to scenery, 
beyond comparison the finest of those of purely volcanic 
origin in Italy, is about two miles and a third in length, 
one and a third in width, and more than six miles in 
circuit. ‘The most remarkable circumstance connected 
with it was the formation of the Emissary, by which 
the Romans, while engaged in their contest with the 
Veientes, in the year U.C. 359, succeeded in lowering 
the waters,’ which they imagined were in danger a 
bursting their banks and destr oying the adjacent countr y: 

This Emissary is a subterraneous canal, more than 
a mile and a half in length, excavated eenerally in the 
ino kl yanves 10 height from about seven feet and 
a half to nine or ten feet, and is never less than four 
feet in width. The upper end of the Emissary is of 
course nearly on a level with the surface of the lake, 
or 919 feet above the sea. The tunnel runs under the 
hill and town of Castel Gandolfo, which is 1350 feet 
higher than the sea, and consequently 431 feet above 
the lake. The summit of Mont’ Albano, on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, rises 2046 feet from its waters. 
Certain holes, (such, probably, as were called by the 
Latins sptraming and spiracula, and by the Greeks 
dvonuara,) evidently intended to give air to the tunnel 
below, may be still observed in various parts of the hill. 
Those which were cut for a similar purpose, between 
Lake Copais in Beeotia and the sea of Euboea, were 
square, and executed with great nicety, as were also 
the shafts of the mines at Laurion in Attica; but the 
softness of the Alban stone has not permitted the 
spiramina of the Alban Emissary to retain their ori- 
ginal shape. 

In the summer the water is now seldom more than 
two feet deep, and does not run at that season with 
rapidity, as may be observed by means of a candle 
placed upon a float, and carried down the current. 
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Over the stream is a low flat arch of seven large stones ; 
the blocks with which it is constructed are large, and of 
the stone of the country. They have all the appear- 
ance of antiquity; for though not only an arch, but a 
flat arch is used, which would seem to appertain to a 
late period, yet their antiquity is evidenced by the 
want of skill manifested in the shape of the stones, 
which not being sufficiently cuneiform, it is surprising 
that the arch has existed so long*. It is now, indeed, 
supported by a modern one below, and by a wall of 
modern workmanship. Within the inclosure formed 
by this arch and wall, are some ancient stone seats, 
with a bold moulding, the place having evidently been 
of that sacred description which the ancients termed a 
Nympheum. Possibly it might have been dedicated 
to the nymphs as a propitiation, when the tunnel was 
excavated; it certainly existed when Domitian and 
others of the emperors took so much delight in this 
region. A quadrilateral court, well walled in with 
large stones in parallelograms, succeeds to the flat, arch, 
opposite to which the water enters a narrower passage, 
and then passes into the interior of the mountain. 
Over this smaller passage is a vault, but this may pos- 
sibly be of more recent construction; and from the 
form of a range of blocks just below the arch, it seems 
not improbable that the original covering might haye 
been by what are called approaching stones. 

The fine old trees which overshadow the spot render 
the Alban Lake a cool and delightful summer retreat ; 
and the number of blocks (the remains of terraces and 


[* There is certainly nothing in the character of the masonry of 
either of these arches that would require us to refer them to a very 
early period, and it would seem much more natural to assign their con- 
struction to the imperial times, to which, as observed by Gell himself 
the adjoining ruins in the water must certainly be referred. The 
legend must be admitted as conclusive evidence of the high antiquity 
of the Emissary itself, but this of course proves nothing with regard to 
the constructions at its entrance. No other instance of a flat arch of 
so high an antiquity can, it is believed, be adduced, if we except that in 
the Mamertine prison, which is justly regarded by Sir W. Gell as of a 
date long subsequent to that of the building itself. See Addenda tv 
article Rome.—K.B.} 
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buildings) at the water’s edge, all round the basin, 
prove how much the Romans, during the _ brilliant 
period of the first emperors, enjoyed its picturesque 
and sylvan beauties. A large grotto or cave, near the 
water, and at a little distance to the north of the Emis- 
sary, has been decorated with doric triglyphs, and was 
doubtless frequently used as the summer triclnium of 
the Emperor Domitian, whose palace was situated on 
the hill above. These retreats were of course con- 
structed long after the Emissary, when the experience 
of ages had shown that there was no further danger to 
be apprehended from the rising of the water. 

The pretended city of Alba, and other ruins, seen 
below the surface of the lake, are of imperial times, or 
of those immediately preceding; but antiquaries not 
skilled in engineering have asserted, that if the water 
had not at some period been much lower than at 
present, the tunnel could not have been cut. We 
think, however, that it may be shown to have been for- 
merly much higher than at present. 

There is a point of the Alban Lake, at the northern 
extremity, where the lip of the crater descends much 
lower than at any other part of the circuit. This point 
is to be found on the road between Castel Gandolfo 
and Marino, just before the turn which the way makes 
to the left, in order to avoid the knoll called Monte 
Cucecu. Here, on the green side of the hill, toward 
Rome, is a deep indenture not caused by any stream 
now existing, which marks in all probability the almost 
obliterated bed of the water which once issued from 
the lake. It is not- impossible that a natural or arti- 
ficial channel may also have existed on the other side 
of Monte Cuecu; but if so, the waters united below. 
It is also highly probable that the site of the town of 
Boville, which had nothing else to recommend it, was 
chosen merely on account of the then existing stream, 
and that the sites of the towns, marked Appiola, 
Mugilla, and Politorium, only a little lower down, may 
be similarly accounted for. Some motive must un- 
doubtedly have existed for building four towns within 
the distance of four miles, none of which possess in 
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locality any advantages over a thousand other situa- 
tions in the vicinity. On the contrary, they must be 
considered as remarkably ill placed for defence. This 
stream from the lake must have formed the great 
attraction. 

The Ponte delle Streghe is of an architecture which 
may possibly be coéval with the town above it. A 
rugged approach to this monument, by a descent cut 
in the rock, very much worn by frequent use, proves 
that the bridge was not the work of the later times of 
Roman magnificence, when valleys were filled up to 
avoid the evil of too rapid a declivity. The arch is of 
very solid materials, and too high for convenient access 
or passage, and would searcely have been erected over 
the bed of the present dry ditch. If at the time of its 
erection there was no more water in the river than at 
present, nothing could have been more useless. 

These are all reasons, if they ean be called less than 
proofs, for believing that at the lowest side of the 
Alban crater, the lake originally discharged itself by 
a stream, and that for the sake of its waters the four 
towns just named were built. In the Map is marked 
Monte Cueeu; (at may be observed as singular that 
another Cucculi existed near the Alba of the Marsi.) 
The dry bed of the rivus, or rather the indication of 
it, afforded by its own little valley, is marked Rivus 
Albanus. 

The possibility of cutting the tunnel and tapping 
the lake, while the water was as high as the supposed exit 
of the presumed R. Albanus, and the probability of such 
an operation haying been performed, ean be estimated 
only by actual inspection. ‘There is an ancient written 
authority in support of present appearances, which ean 
leave no doubt that the water stood at one time more 
than two hundred feet higher than its modern surface, 
and that there was a river flowing from the lake. (Livy, 
Lib. v. 16.) It is true that the lake is at present so far 
distant from the city, that an enemy might safely 
encamp in the fields below, (except under the rock of 
the citadel,) without any fear of missiles. We learn, 
however, from Dionysius, that at one period it ap- 
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proached so near that “it served like a wall of defeuce 
to the city.’ There is, besides, a long line of rocks, 
upon which-the road to “Alba ran, to the foot of which 
there is every probability that ‘the water originally 
reached, being about the level required for its exit by 
the rivus. 

It may also be observed, that at this lowest point of 
the edge of the crater, there is a certain very curious 
channel, or excavation in the rock, both wide and deep, 
with perpendicular sides and an horizontal bottom, and 
evidently made with infinite trouble: this is manifestly 
artificial, and was probably intended as an outlet for the 
swollen waters of the lake. Whatever the end pro- 
posed, the work was never completed. This exeavation 
was discovered near Monte Cucen, in collecting details 
for the Map; and possibly others might be found by a 
scrupulous examination of the spot at the exit of the 
river. Even if after the draining of the lake, it had 
served only as a passage to the valley, such a use of the 
excavation would not destroy the probability that it was 
originally intended for a different purpose. It is not 
improbable that, the fears of the inhabitants suggesting 
that the weight ‘of water would burst the banks of the 
crater suddenly, and so overwhehn the lower country, 
they preferred to sink it; and designedly selected a 
channel not perfectly straight, with a view to prevent 
the carrying away of the banks, by the rushing of the 
stream. 

It is here worthy of remark, that Dionysius, de- 
scribing Alba, says, “The lake was large and deep, and 
from it the water could at pleasure be distributed, by 
means of sluices, over the plain below.” 

The city of Alba was destroyed 650 years B.C., 
consequently the Albans had before this period slices 
by which they could let out the waters of the lake: 
these, however, could not possibly exist in any other 
place than at the lowest lip of the crater, and must have 
been on one of the sides of Monte Cuceu. 

The Emissary of the lake, mder Castel Gandolfo, 
was not completed till 395 years B.C.; this, therefore, 
is not the sluice by which, as Dionysius infornis us, the 
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rulers of Alba had so long before been accustomed to 
water the adjoining plain. 

The Delphic oracle was probably well-informed of 
the cireumstances and the localities of Alba and its 
lake, before it ventured to return to the Roman ambas- 
sadors who were sent to ask the meaning of the words 
of the Tuscan diviner, an answer not expressed ambigu- 
ously, as was usual, but conceived in clear and distinct 
languages (de Viv. Gist. hb. wc. 15, 16.) The 
diviner, when made prisoner, seems to have recom- 
mended, in obscure terms, that they should enter Veti 
by a mine, the art of constructing which the Veientes 
possibly had already long before acquired, in conveying 
to their city the waters of the crater of Baccano. (Vide 
Veii.) The oracle was delivered in words that fully 
authorise our belief in the previous existence of a river 
from the lake. “ Beware* of retaining the Alban water 
in the lake; permit it not to flow into the sea by its 
own river; (suo flumine;) having let it out, irrigate the 
fields, and dissipate it in rivulets.” 

The Romans are here ordered to give a vent to the 
waters of the lake, but not to suffer it to run out by its 
“own river;” consequently another exit was to be con- 
structed,—which was the Emissary of Castel Gandolfo. 
By the skill acquired in this operation, the Romans were 
enabled, by means of a mine or cuniculus, to possess 
themselves of the citadel of Veil. 

The place, therefore, when attentively examined hy 
the topographer, corresponds with the notices which 
have been left by both Dionysius and Livy, if the words 
aud meaning of these authors are well considered, and 
faithfully rendered. 

It now remains to be observed, that under Castel 
Gandolfo, and above the Emissary, the rock is cut into 
a perpendicular precipice; thoneh this is now much 
curved towards the bottom, owing to a gradual accumu- 


* Tt would, perhaps, be fanciful, as the oracle must have heen 
delivered in Greek, to suppose the mountain to have acquired its pre- 
sent name from the “eure” of the Pythia: though in the old maps it is 
not called Cavo, but Cave. Cavo, however, is an appropriate name, on 
account of the semi-crater near the summit of the mountain. 
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lation of fragments of rock from above, since it was first 
cut. Its swnmit is very little higher than the lip of the 
crater at the exit of the ancient Rivus, and the perpen- 
dicular was the necessary consequence of making the 
tunnel when the water was high. It is only by a figure 
that this can be understood. From Castel Gandolfo to 
the present surface of the water, the depth is four hun- 
dred and thirty feet. Suppose the exit of the ancient 
Rivus to be two hundred feet below that village; let the 
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tunnel C B be bored from without to B; next drive the 
perpendicular shaft A B, which opens a little above the 
ancient level of the lake; then cut away foot by foot 
either canals, or the whole mass E, always cutting 
deeper as the water subsides, till it sinks to the level 
CBF: this would leave a precipice like that now seen 
above the Emissary, the top of which would be at the 
same elevation as the old exit of the Rivus. F is the 
entrance of the Emissary; D the rubbish which has 
fallen from the top of the rock since the Emissary was 
finished. This, though not very dissimilar, is not given 
as an accurate view of the spot: it being intended only 
as a means of rendering the above observations more 
intelligible to the reader. 

Some motive of fear or superstition must have been 
that which induced the Romans to undertake the con- 
struction of the Emissary; for the very steep sides of 
the crater, with a few narrow meadows at the bottom, 
at the northern end, which were gained by this diminu- 
tion of the waters, cannot be supposed to have been the 
temptation. 

In the year U. C. 354, the Alban waters increased 
without rain, and therefore probably by yoleanic agency, 
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so as to alarm the Romans. Five years after this, 
U. C. 359, the Emissary was completed, after various 
delays, occasioned by sending to Delphi, and other 
causes. Perhaps three years is the longest time history 
allows for the work; the shortest is only one. As only 
two men could work at the same time at each end of 
the tunnel, it would be curious to calculate the possible 
progress of the excavation, and the shortest time in 
which such a work could be completed. 

The works of the Claudian Emissary at the Fucine 
Lake, which, though extensive, is shallow, can scarcely 
be compared to those of this deep and precipitous 
crater. In that, a certain space might possibly have 
been dammed out; but it is probable that the water was 
high when the work was undertaken, and that the same 
expedients were resorted to as in the Alban Lake. 
“The upper mouth of that Emissary,” says Mr. Craven, 
in 1831, “is above the water.” Not long ago it was 
far below it; and twice or more, within our own times, 
the water has risen to a formidable height, and then 
again subsided. 

The Rivus Albanus, after passing the ruins of 
Boville, and between Mugilla and Appiola, under the 
Ponte delle Streghe, ran by Politorium, and near the 
present Madonna del Divino Amore. Below the Acqua 
Acetosa of the Via Ardeatina, at a tower on the old 
Via Laurentina, it receives the Marrana del Lago di 
Castel Gandolfo, (which runs from the mill at the lower 
mouth of the Emissarium, and which, consequently, 
could not be the original Rivus Albanus,) and lower 
down the Fosso di Fiorano, and that of Ciechignola. 
Thus it becomes the receptacle of the various brooks in 
its vicinity, before it falls into the Tyber at Valea, on 
the road to Ostia. It is to be observed, that the towns 
upon this Rivus had been sacked and destroyed by 
Tarquin and other conquerors, long before the Emissary 
was cut, and that none of them were ever heard of 
afterwards, except Bovillw, as a Mutatio on the Via 
Appia*. 


* Since the foregoing account of the Rivus Albanus was written, 
I have visited the place in company with Mr. Laing Meason, from 
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AtBano Monte; Moxs Atpanus; Monts Cave; Monte 
Cavo; Censa AtBa; (Lucan;) Summa ALBA. 


This mountain Boscowich measured, and found to 
be six hundred paces in height. He probably intended 
the paces to be five feet each, which, if his admeasure- 
ment can be depended npon, would give an altitude of 
three thousand fect. According to the latest observa- 
tions, it is two thousand nine hundred and sixty-five 
French feet in height; and though not so lofty as most 


whose journal I have made this extract:—“I examined the outflow in 
many directions, and am quite sure that there was what miners eall a 
large open cast, eut artificially. I compute it to be from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred yards wide, and fully thirty feet deep. The 
sides are evidently cut. Not to be deceived, I examined this cut from 
many stations, and found indications at the outside of the lip of the 
crater, which convinced me that the water ran into the plain just below 
the site of Boville. The artificial cutting is not through lava but tufo.” 
The testimony of so accurate an observer, one who has been long prac- 
tised in the sinking of mines in Scotland, is too valuable to be omitted. 
For the same reason the observations made upon the tunnel of the 
Emissary itself, with the assistance of the same gentleman, are interest- 
ing. “We found that the vault of the specus descended so rapidly, 
that it is now only possible to penetrate to the distance of one hundred 
and thirty yards from the lake. The opening has been six fect six 
inches high and four feet six inches wide. The roof is a well-cut areh, 
Dnt at the distanee of one hundred and thirty yards from the entrance, it 
descends to within two fect of the base of the tunnel; consequently no one 
can have penetrated further since the water was admitted. It seems pro- 
bable that the engineers had driven the channel three or four feet lower 
than they had intended, and that the rush of water being judged too violent, 
they paved this part of the tunnel with large flat stones, till the current 
was diminished by taking three or four feet from the fall. The specus 
has thus been filled intentionally, and is not contracted by depositions of 
mud or gravel. Two pits may yet be seen running perpendicularly 
from the surface of the mountain to this part of the tunnel, by means 
of which all was pereeived and arranged by the engineers. Probably 
other pits existed in other parts of the hill along the line of the Emis- 
sary, as they are found to have done at the Fucine Lake, and as they 
may be observed in the snbterraneons passage of the waters from the 
Beeotian Lake Copais to the sea. The tufo has all been cut with a 
mallet, and a chisel one inch in breadth, as the marks shows. As it 
would be difficult to dispose in any manner of more than four workmen 
at one time in this cavity, it seems searcely possible that so great a 
work could have been continued to so great a distance as two thousand 
eight hundred yards, or thereabouts, in Jess than eight years; probably 
in not less than ten,—the whole time employed in the siege of Veii.” 
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of the Apennines, it is so situated that its summit is 
seen from Monte Cairo, above San Germano, a moun- 
tain that commands a view of the Specula or obser- 
vatory of Naples. 

Tarquinins Superbus having been chosen chief of 
the Latin league, erected on the igh mountain, above 
the ruined city of Alba, and in the centre of the forty- 
seven contracting towns, a temple to Jupiter mapas. 
Each city had a share of the victims, and here they 
took the oath of mutual alliance. ‘These meetings w a 
called Feriz Latinze, and as each township sent, by 
agreement, lambs, cheeses, and other sorts of provi- 
slons, the consequent feasting rendered the assembly 
so agreeable, and also so convenient for buying and 
selling, that the meeting was in later times prolonged 
from one to four days. The forty-seven towns included 
not only Latins, but Hernici and Volscians. ‘These 
meetings probably existed, like those at the Aque 
Ferentine, till the Consulate of P. Decius Mus, about 
the year U.C. 415". 

Pliny (ib. ii. 9.) gives a list of the confederates: 
“Pnére in Latio clara oppida, Satricum, Pometia, 
Seaptia, Pitulum, Politorium, ellene, Tifata, Cenina, 
Fieana, Crustumerium, Ameriola, Medulha, Corniculum, 
Saturnia, ubi nine Roma est, Antipolis, quod nune 
Janiculum in parte Rome, Antemne, Camerium, Col- 
latia, Amiternum, Norbe, Sulmo; et cum his carnem 
in Monte Albano soliti accipere populi Albenses, Al- 

bani, A%solani, Acienses, Abolami, Bubetani, Bolani, 
Cnsnetani, Coriolani, Fidenates, Foretii, Hortenses, 
Latinienses, Longulani, Manates, Macrales, Mutucu- 
menses, Munienses, Numinienses, Olliculani, Octulani, 


[* Sir W. Gell appears to have forgotten that the Ferice Latina being 
a meeting for saered purposes, and not like those at the Aqua Ferentina 
for political ones, there could be no reason why they should be discon- 
tinued after the fall of the independence of Latium. We learn in fact 
from a well-known passage in Cicero ie Plancio, ¢. 9,) that they con- 
tinued to be celebrated on the Alban Mount in the days of the great 
orator, though, as he remarks, many of the cities whic h were entitled 
to share in them had declined so mueh that they could hardly send 
deputies to reeeive their portion of the victim.—E.B.] 
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Pedani, Pollustini, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisolenses, 
et i ‘Tutienses, Vimitellarii, Velienses, Venetu- 
Tani, Vicellenses. Ita ex antiquo Latio, LIL. populi 
interiére sine vestigiis.” 

In the first portion of this statement, both alpha- 
betical, and all other order, are disregarded in making 
out the fifty-three names; for Amiternum* is brought 
in from a distance of eighty miles, Janiculum is trans- 
ported from the Etrusean side of the river, and Pitulum 
from the mountains of the Auqui. 

A finely paved road, which has been traced in 
modern times from the region situated between the 
lakes of Albano and Nemi, led to the summit of Mons 
Albanus or Latialis. The lower part has disappeared ; 
but the present road from Rocca di Papa falls into the 
ancient triumphal way, as it has usually been termed, 
on the ascent to the convent. It was by this road that 
generals, to whom the honours of a triumph were 
denied, ascended to the temple of Jupiter Latialis to 
enjoy the minor glories of an ovation. Plutarch says, 
that as Cesar descended from the mountains of Alba, 
the people saluted him with the title of King. The 
pavement is not only perfect, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, but preserves unimpaired its original. 
elevated curve in the centre, and its curb stones are 
perfect. At short distances may be perceived upon the 
stones the letters V. N., signifying Via Numinis. The 
ancient triumphal road is to be traced a considerable 
way down the side of the mountain, and probably most 
of the way, as vestiges of a paved road are to be seen 
on its side, as far dow nas that leading from Albano to 
Rocea di Papa, behind Palazzuolo. “The sides of the 
mountain are finely shaded with groves of chesnuts, 


[* But the name as it stands in all the best editions and MSS. of 
Pliny is Amitinwm: and although this name is one wholly unknown, the 
same may be said of many of those in the above catalogue. It may 
indeed very probably be corrupt, but, in any case, it is impossible that 
the well-known city of Amiternuin can be meant, not only beeause it is 
far distant from the confines of Latium and is enumerated by Pliny 
himself among the Sabine cities, but beeause it was a large and flourish- 
ing place in the days of that historian.—E.B.] 
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and above grow the ilex and the common oak.  <Arri- 
ving on the platform on the summit, a small portion of 
what may possibly have been a column of the Temple 
of Jupiter may be observed, standing close to the wall 
of the convent, immediately on the right. This stone 
has been hollowed into a font or basin, for the uses of 
the convent. At the base is a slight moulding, and 
instead of flutes, which the friable nature of the pepe- 
rino would have rendered too perishable, the column 
has been eut into about twenty faces. The whole is 
about three feet six inches in diameter. If it be really 
part of a column, and other pieces could be discovered, 
by careful examination among the ruins, the style of 
the architecture would probably be found to be Dorie, 
notwithstanding all that has been imagined of ‘Tuscan 
architecture. The temple may be conjectured to have 
been in Antis, on account of its very exposed situation; 
and its antiquity renders it certain that no other than 
the stone of the place was employed upon it. 

On the eastern end of the broad terrace which runs 
round the convent, is a great mass of very large blocks, 
consisting of the remains of the temple and its accesso- 
ries. On these certain letters may be seen; but these 
have probably been inscribed by travellers , tempted by 
the softness of the stone, to exercise their fancies. 
The views from the summit of the mountain are mag- 
nificent, and toward the sea some have pretended to 
discover Corsica. ‘lo the south, however, the long 
range of Mont’ Arriano cuts off the whole of the Pon- 
tine Marshes so completely, that nothing could be 
obtained for the Map in that direction. It is smgularly 
unfortunate also, that the other summit (called by Sig. 
Nibby, Monte Pila* ,) intercepts the view even of the 
citadel of Palestrina. 

Monte Pila and Monte Cave, or Cavo, form the two 
extremities of a semicircular range of hills, which at 
one time, when the circle was perfect, completed the 


* This summit was at one time thought by some, to be Mons 
Algidus. Some ruins of uncertain date have been found upon it by 
Sig. Nibby. 
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great crater of Mont’ Albano. Of this, the whole side 
nearest to Rome has disappeared, for Rocca di Papa 
must be near the centre of the circle. The erater is 
filled up by flat meadows of a semi-circular form, sup- 
posed by many to have been the Campus Hannibalis, 
but now more justly esteemed the position of a Roman 
encampment against the Carthaginian general, when he 
marched upon Tuseulum. Certain pits in this plain, 
covered with roofs, have been constructed for the pre- 
servation of snow for the use of Rome. 

Above Palestrina may be seen the lofty Rocca di 
Cavi; and where Mont’ Arriano descends near the 
castle of Algidus, the baronial house of Valmontone. 
Rocca Priore and the range of hills to Tusculum, which 
formed the original outer boundary of the primitive 
voleano, are seen as in the Map. ‘The mountain of the 
convent and the valley of the Via Latina, (anciently 
the Albana Vallis, Liv. lib. ii,) are to the original 
volcano, precisely what the present cone of Vesuvius 
and tne Atrio de’ Cavalli are to the ancient crater of 
Somma. This latter valley was once covered with 
vood, as some parts of the Alban valley are at present. 

In the interior of Italy may be distinetly seen the 
high mountain called Sarsatelli and Terminillo, near 
Rieti and Leonessa; and beyond Tusculum, the Lake 
of Gabii, the hills of Monticelli, and Monte Genaro, 
(possibly the Ceraunius of the ancients,) uniting with 
the Lucretilis of Horace. ‘To the left of these, Mount 
Soracte, Monte Musino, Monte Rocea Romana, and the 
hollow of the Lake of Bracciano are visible. Rome is 
seen in its whole extent, as Lucan observes in the 
journey of Cesar to Rome :— 


* Quaque iter est Latiis ad summam fascibus Albam, 
Excelsa de rupe procul jam conspicit Urbem.” 


Cere, the hills of Tolfa, the mouths of the Tyber, 
Lavinia, or Pratiea, the villas at Antium, and just 
below the summit, Castel Gandolfo and the Lakes of 
Nemi and Albano, with a rich foreground of wood, 
complete this interesting spectacle, which is perhaps 
unrivalled in Tialy, particularly when we also consider 
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the beauty of the platform itself of the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis. 

There is a finely wooded projection from Monte 
Cayo, on the 8.W., called La Selva, by the peasantry 
La Serva. On the north side, below the summit, is the 
chapel of a Madonna del Tufo. The explosion which 
earried off one half of the crater of the Campus Hanni- 
balis seems to have sent forth two streams of lava, of 
which one ran in the direction of the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, scarcely more than two miles distant from the 
walls of the city of Rome, while the other reached the 
road to Ardea, near Vallerano. The outer range of 
hills, from Tusculum to Rocca Priore, exhibit on their 
summits four curious remains of craters, some of which 
are entirely filled up. One of them is but small, and, 
like that of Rocca di Papa, has lost one half of its cir- 
ewnference. The curious hexagonal crater of Cornu- 
felle, below Frascati, that near the lower mouth of the 
Emissary, under Albano, and that called Vallericcia, 
after they had ceased to be craters became lakes, 
though they have now ceased to be such, having been 
subsequently drained. The lakes also of Albano and 
of Nemi were craters at some distant period. 

Between Colonna and Monte Porzio there are two 
streams of lava; between Monte Porzio and Tusculum 
are three others; and there is another from near Tus- 
enlum, to the valley below Frascati. The higher side 
of the boundaries of the Lakes of Nemi and of Albano 
seem to be compact lava; beyond this is a wide tract 
of peperino, the Alban stone probably of the ancients. 
The curious blue erystals called Hatiyne are sometimes 
found in the peperino, and in the soil above it; but the 
whole of the rock of the Castle of Melfi, at the foot of 
Monte Volture, in the kingdom of Naples, being now 
known to be full of these once rare productions, the 
estimation in which those found on the Mount of 
Albano were once held has diminished. Beyond the 
peperino the foot of the mountain on almost every side 
consists of accumulations of scorie. Such, at least, is 
the account given by the naturalists who have written 
on the subject. They remark also that the peperino of 
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Albano is of a softer, more earthy, and hghter sub- 
stance than elsewhere, with frequent congeries of frag- 
ments of augite of a dirty green. Dark ereen mica, 
iron sand, compact limestone, basalt, and lava resem- 
bling pumice, are observed by g ‘geologists i in small quan-: 
tities in different parts of the mountain, 

In ascending the mountains of this country, it 1s of 
the utmost importance to select a clear day; for per- 
haps no other country in these latitudes presents an 
atmosphere so perpetually disturbed by tempests, either 
general or partial. The Campagna di Roma, besides 
an almost constant haziness, (producing beautiful and 
varied effects for the painter, ) is rarely without one or 
more murky squalls sweeping across the plain, and 
deluging, by a well defined torrent of uniform breadth, 
a long line of country. 

Tivoli is proverbially the centre of these fogs and 
vapours; but the whole plain is subject to most remark- 
able and frequent changes of aspect and temperature, 
deriving from them some of its most striking beauties 
and picturesque effects. 


ALBANO, Town of. 

Albano, a large town with 4185 inhabitants, at the 
distanee of more than fourteen miles from Rome, by 
the post road from the gate of San Giovanni, and about 
the same from the original Porta Capena. It is con- 
sequently about one mile less from the gate of San 
Sebastiano. A high tomb on the left of the Appian, 
before entering the gate of Albano, is supposed to have 
been the sepulchre of Pompey the Great, whose ashes 
were brought hither from Egypt. This town seems to 
have taken its name from the mountain—(quasi ad 
Montem Albanum;) for Dio says, “That Domitian 
exhibited annual games at Albano, a place under the 
Alban mountain, (i7o0 épos to AXBavov.) Which he had 
chosen as a sort of citadel.” Albano is therefore so 
called as being upon the Alban hill; but it has no 
claim to be considered as on the site, or as in any way 
connected with Alba Longa, though its modern symbol 
or arms perpetuate the memory of the white sow and 
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her thirty pigs; which, however, as has been already 
remarked, belong not to Alba Longa, but to Lavinium. 
Before the eate, on the right, is the Villa Altieri, and 
on the left the road to Castel Gandolfo. The Villa 
Doria, on the right after entering, has a beautiful knoll, 
with a clump of dark ilex x, and also a large park. This 
town is one of the favourite residences of the Romans 
in summer, in consequence of its fine air and extensive 
prospect, being not less than nine hundred feet above 
the sea. The late king of Spain had a palace here. 
The convent of the Cappuccini above the town, with 
its beautiful grove, has also a magnificent view. 

In Albano are the remains of several Roman build- 
ings, generally of brick. Among others is an amphi- 
theatre ; ; and there are also some » which are supposed to 
indicate the station oceupied by the Preetorian guards* 
during the residence of the Emperor Domitian, whose 
palace, the Arx Albana, was probably on the site of 
the Capuchin convent. The Alban villa of Pompey, 
“ Albanwn predium Pompeii,” is thought to have been 
in the position of the Villa Barberini, nearer Castel 
Gandolfo. Other emperors also, beside Domitian, 
resided at Albano, and it is probable that they and 
their courtiers filled the whole neighbourhood with villas ; 
just as at Tibur, Hadrian’s residence produeed i innumer- 
able country residences in the vicinity of that place. 


[* The remains here so slightingly mentioned are well worthy of 
notice. Great part of three sides of the square inclosnre ean be 
traced; and the form of the space thus inclosed, together with the 
remains of two gates exactly in the positions required by the ordinary 
arrangements ae a Roman camp, leave no doubt of its having served for 
the purpose indicated. But these walls are not built of brick like those 
of the Prietorian camp at Rome, but of larqe quadrangular blocks of 
peperino, presenting considerable irregularities in the masonry, but 
remarkable for their small thickness, which is only that of the single 
blocks. The employment of peperino (the lapis Albanus, which was of 
course close at hand) in the construction of these walls is worthy of 
note as an instance of that which has been often overlooked by anti- 
qnarians, though it might seem too obvious to require mention, that 
the Romans, even in the days of their greatest splendour, wonld natu- 
rally employ for all coarser purposes the materials immediately at hand, 
and vary their mode of construction in some degree according to the 
nature of those materials. ——E.B. ] 
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There is a ruin upon the flat land, between the Lakes 
of Albano and Nemi, which is of better construction 
than any of those near Albano. — [t is not very far from 
Palazzuolo. On the same flat land, an insulated mount 
covered with trees, called Monte Gentili, has been sup- 
posed to have been imperial property, but without 
excavation nothing can be ascertained. It is, however, 
acknowledged that the patrician families of Rome had 
villas at Albano. Were not this an undisputed fact, 
quotations might be given from the writings of Cicero 
which would place it beyond all doubt. 

The Via Appia ran formerly, as at present, through 
the town, and the splendid monument of Aruns*, (the 
son of Porsenna, slain at the siege of Aricia,) e: shibiting 
a strong resemblance to the description of his father’s 
stupendous tomb at Clusium, stood close to the road, 
where it descended into the valley of Aricia. This 
tomb, contrary to the evidence of all history, was for 
a long time reputed that of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
In the gardens of the houses near that sepulchre, the 
remains of other tombs of later times are visible. 

Albano has been at different periods subject to 
earthquakes; these, however, have hitherto been pro- 
ductive of no serious mischief. Shocks were felt here 
in the year 1829, and in many of the villages around. 
After continuing for a considerable period, during 
which they were at times repeated as often as thrice 
in one day, they ceased in the autumn. ‘The strange 
stories then current among the people, of flames break- 
ing forth from a chasm, and of trees withering from 
volcanic effluvia, give an air of probability to the 
showers of stones and other prodigies, said to have 
occurred in ancient times on the Alban Hill. These 
phenomena may be referred to the volcanic nature of 
the mountain, which, at the time that they are said to 
have happened, was so much nearer the epoch of its 
vigour and activity. 

Among the most remarkable objects of curiosity at 
Albano, a collection of vases, said to have been found 


* See p. 85. 
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below a stratum of voleanic stone, and consequently to 
have been the urns of a people who existed previous to 
the extinetion of the volcano, has excited much atten- 
tion. But the correctness of the assertion may be 
questioned, and consequently of the inference. ‘he 
stratum below the edge of which they were discovered 
is apparently not volcanic, but a production of gradual 
formation, in which nails and other familar objects are 
in consequence not unfrequently observed. This they 
were indeed below, but so near its extreme edge, that 
it is probable they were intentionally placed there, and 
that the natives had selected the place they occupied, 
because the projection served for a roof. With respect 
to the high antiquity assigned to them, the vases are 
indeed sufticiently rude both in material and workman- 
ship, to have belonged to a nation which existed before 
the era of history ; but the same black earth and equal 
barbarism may be discovered in the vases of almost 
every part of Etruria. 

These and other reasons have now completely de- 
stroyed the supposition of their very remote antiquity, 
which at one time so generally prevailed; but not till 
the originals and many counterfeits had been sold to 
the curious and the credulous. 

In the time of the Emperor Justinian, Procopius 
speaks of Albano as one hundred and forty stadia, or 
fifteen miles, from Rome. He calls it a wodsopa, or 
small town. Silvester, the Roman bishop, in the time 
of the Emperor Constantine, erected here a basilica, 
dedicated to St. John. Another was built to St. Peter. 

The concourse of Roman nobility in the summer, 
and the frequent visits of strangers for the sake of the 
beautiful scenery of the mountains, contribute to pre- 
serve Albano from the decay which other towns of the 
Roman state frequently exhibit; and not only villas, 
but three or more inns of the better order, exist in the 


place. 
ALBANA VALLIS. 


The valley of the Via Latina, running between Tus- 
culum and the Alban Mount. This was probably so 
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called, more on account of the mountain than of the 
city; for it was in fact nearer to Tusculum, (from which 
a road descended to the valley and the Latin Way,) 
than to Albano. It was said to be remarkable for its 
fertility. Probably Grotta Ferrata may sometimes have 
been included in the valley. 


ArpuLz Aqui. AdABSovrda. 


A sulphureous stream not far from the Aniene. 
(Strabo.) Vitruvius mentions it as being on the Via 
Tiburtina, and Pansanias also speaks of this water; 
Strabo calls it sara aruypa, a cold spring; and says, it 
was used either for bathing or for drinking, and was 
good for many complaints. There are now three lakes; 
from one of which, (marked in the Map, and called Sol- 
fatara, or Lago di Zolfo,) is a strong current, generally 
accompanied by a long Sine of vapour; it runs in an 
artificial bed, in breadth nine, and in depth four feet, 
under the modern road to Tivoli, about a mile and a 
half from the Ponte Lucano. At the lake near the 
Valerian road are the ruins of the Therme of Agrippa, 
and this with caution may be approached in a carriage, 
after passing the bridge. Some place a Temple of 
Faunus here, and one of Hygeia. Sir Humphry Davy 
made some curious experiments on the process by which 
this water continually adds to the rocks around by 
petrifaction or incrustation. He says, that the water 
taken from the most tranquil part of the lake, even 
after being agitated and exposed to the air, contained 
in solution more than its-own volume of carbonic acid 
gas, with a very small quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
ven. The temperature is eighty degrees of Fahrenheit. 
it is particularly fitted to afford nourishment to vege- 
table hfe. Its banks of travertino are everywhere 
covered with reeds, lichen, conferve, and various kinds 
of aquatic vegetables; and at the same time that the 
process of vegetable life is going on, crystallizations of 
the caleareous matter are everywhere formed, in conse- 
quence of the escape of the carbonic acid of the water. 

The ancient Valerian, or Tiburtine Way, ran to the 
Therm; and thence, not directly toward Tibur, but to 
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certain ruins now called Colonnieella, where it met 
another we at right angles, and turned directly nght 
to Tivoli, o -'Tibur. It is hence conjectured that the 
line iid by the modern road was not in remote 
times passable; and that there was then another lake, 
which has since been covered by a coat of travertino. 
Certain tombs, called those of Plautus Lueanus, and of 
Claudius Liberalis, which still exist, and are close to the 
bridge, seem, however, to show that in imperial times 
a way did pass by the present carriage road; and it may 
be suspected, that as Cenina and Medullia were de- 
stroyed, the other might have led from the Therme to 
the innumerable villas which the patricians possessed in 
the neighbourhood of the present Vitriano and Marcel- 
lina. In the line between the bridge and the Solfatara, 

the rocky crust was broken in on the left near the 
stream, in the year 1825, and a portion of the water was 
lost; and another stream, called Acqua Acetosa, falls 
into a hole on the right: these instances show that the 
crust is but thin in some places. It probably eovers an 
unfathomable abyss; for a stone thrown into the lake 
occasions in its descent so violent a discharge of car- 
bonic gas, and for so long a time, as to give the idea of 
an immense depth of water. The taste is aeid, and the 
sulphureous smell so strong, that when the wind assists, 
it has sometimes been perceived in the higher parts of 
yome. 

The lake called Lago di Tartaro, two miles nearer 
Rome, which onee was deep, has now so nearly filled 
itself with its own depositions, that in June, 1825, it 
was perfectly dry, having formed a crust, which probably 
cut it off from the subterraneous reservoir below. It is 
not unlikely that the same will happen, in the course of 
time, to the Solfatara; for on the brink of this lake, it 
is manifest that even now, the spectator stands on a 
shelf like ice, over an abyss of unknown depth. In this 
way many lakes have either been filled up, or have 
rapidly diminished. The lake of the floating island at 
Cutilie is also bonnded by a roeky margin, which, like 
that of the Solfatara, overhangs an unfathomable abyss, 
and is alarmingly imsecure. 
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The travertino, or recent calcareous stone, of which 
great quantities were used in the buildings of ancient 
Rome, (and which is still employed,) was taken from 
quarries not far from the Ponte Lucano. At a place 
called Barco, on the right of the road, (and marked in the 
Map,) where there is a sort of tumulus, (Monterozza,) 
formed from the excavation, was one of these quarries. 
There is a modern quarry on the left. The hollows in 
the travertino are said to be occasioned by the decay of 
vegetable matter. Its formation is still going on about 
the Grotta di Nettuno, under the cascade of Tivoli. 


A.eipuM; ALGIDUS. Adryidos. 


Diodorus, in that portion of his history relating to 
Virginius, calls it Aayadio; this has been thought by 
some an oversight for Aryde; but Aayadia was the 
word used by the Greeks to denote situations of this 
kind. 

Procopius (de Bell. Goth.) mentions the place in 
later times. The name of the wood in its vicinity 
(Selva del Aglio) is possibly corrupted from Algidum. 
Strabo calls the place a little town, “ Aryidov Torryvtov.” 
It was probably called Algidus, (the cold,) from the 
Greek Adyos, on account of its exposed situation. 
There was a Temple of Fortune in the place, as Livy 
says: “Supplicatio Fortune in <Algido imperata.” 
(Lib. xxi.) This was probably the circular temple the 
remains of which were examined and drawn by Lord 
Beverley. It seems to have stood upon a high podium 
or stylobate, round the top of which ran a projecting 
and very peculiar cornice. On this, pillars were erected, 
the high pedestals of which projected from the circular 
basement. The neighbouring Temple of Fortune at 
Preneste was also circular. 

In the wall of the Temple at Algidum is an arch, 
which, with many other indications, would generally be 
considered as proofs of a late period. At the same 
time Algidus does not appear to have been of conse- 
quence in the lower ages, having been dismantled by 
the Romans. An outer wall of the fortress seems to 
have been constructed with the old blocks of tufo set in 
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mortar; the inner rampart is of rectangular stones 
without cement; of the style of which, as it is not often 
seen, a specimen is given. 
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WALL UF ALGIDUM. 


There is, as usual, a large reservoir of water in its 
vicinity, and the angle of the inclined wall near it stands 
upon a basement of three steps. 

The Temple of Diana, said to have been at Algidus, 
should probably be referred to the neighbouring moun- 
tain of Artemisium. Here also may have been that of 
Minerva. 

The Algidenses were the constant allies of the Aqui, 
in their attacks on the Romans. 


PATOL 


A place in the territory of the Septem Paei of the 
Veientes, where Ancus Martius defeated the Etruscan 
army. From its Greek name, it was probably situated 
near the sea, and was perhaps the place whence the 
city of Veli was supphed with salt. (Dionys. Hal. lib. 
ii.) It may have been near the mouth of the Tyber, 
and is probably only the Greek for Saline, the name 
given to the salt marshes near Ostia. 


wT AS 


A river which rises in the hills of Crustumerium, 
and falls into the Tyber. It was on the banks of this 
stream, at the distance of eleven miles from Rome, that 
the Romans were so signally defeated by the Gauls 
under Brennus. Virgil speaks of it as a river of evil 
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augury:. “Quosque secans infaustum interlut Alha 
nomen’ se( Ziniwan. 717. ) 

Scarcely any spot, distinguished as the scene of a 
great event in Roman histor y, has been more difficult 
to ascertain, or has been referred to a greater variety 
of sites, than the “unfortunate Alha.” 

Some who have written on the subject, rejecting the 
stream which unites with the Tyber near Mile VII. on 
the Via Salaria, at a place called Malpasso, as being 
too near the city; and finding only mere ditches, before 
arriving at the Rio del Mosso, or Fosso di Pradaroni, 
they have disregarded the given distance, and have 
imagined this Rio to have been the Allia. 

Tt is surprising, however, that the brook Scolo del 
Casale, near Fonte di Papa, though a mere ditch where 
it crosses the road, should not have been selected; for 
it runs in a valley which is very defensible, 1s about the 
required distance from Rome, and though it rises near 
Nomentum, passes through the Crustumerian territory 
in its course. Another branch of this brook, called Rio 
Trabocco, rises near Monte Rotondo. The Rio Mosso, 
on the contrary, rises in mountains which are decidedly 
of the Corniculami, and, uniting with other torrents 
from still more distant sourees in the higher range, 
falls into the Tyber near the Osteria del Grillo, (under 
the names of Rio Pantanella and Fosso del Pratone,) 
at far too great a distance from Rome. [t runs also 
through a defenceless and a low country, so flat indeed, 
that the waters would stagnate, were they not assisted 
by deep and narrow artificial cuts, by which they pass 
under the present road. 

The Gauls under Brennus, having crossed over to 
the left of the Tyber, in their march from Clusium to 
Rome, the road, marked in the Map Via Salaria 
Antiqua, must have been one of those by which they 
approached the city. It may be traced at present 
nearly to Nomentum, below which it probably passed ; 
and, indeed, it may fairly be supposed to have been 
originally constructed, as the chief communication 
between Nomentum and the Fidenates, previous to the 
domination of Rome. ‘The Via Nomentana, once called 
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Via Ficulea, was another route, by which the Gauls 
might have come. It is highly probable, that in early 
times the Via Ficulea ran up the valley of Cesarini; 
for, in some excavations made there, an inscription was 
found, which mentioned the paving of a road in that 
direction, which road certainly led to Ficule ; for 
another stone spoke of that city as possessing the terri- 
tory. There is at present no difficulty in reaching 
Torre Lupara. (the site of Ficulea) by this valley. 

Now, a river with very steep ‘banks, called Fosso di 

Conca, (from the Fonte Conea,) with another branch 
called Fosso del Catenaccioni, rises near Torre Lupara ; 
and runs into the Tyber, in a remarkably deep bed, at 
Malpasso, near Mile VIL. on the modern Via Salaria. 
This river, as we have already remarked, has been 
rejected in its claim to be considered the <Alha, as 
being at its junction with the Tyber, too near Rome : 
but the Map shows that the deep ravines on this stream, 
near Ficulea, eleven miles from the Porta Collina, are 
so situated as to form an isthmus, (now called Selzotta 
and Monte del Cerqueto,) by the near approach of 
another stream, which has its souree in the same dis- 
trict. This isthmus the ancient road crossed. 

The whole distance from the ravines near Ficulea 
(or Torre Lupara) to the Tyber, is, in a direct line, 
ihree miles and a third; and this would scarcely be too 
much for the front of so numerous an army of invaders. 
Tt may be likewise observed, that no station could be 
better chosen by the Romans, than one which left only 
the isthmus to be contended for on equal terms; the 
little river turning northwards, and presenting on the 
Roman side, or left bank, a remarkably high and pre- 
cipitous barrier. 

On the right bank of the second stream, and near 
its source, not far from a spot now called Scholla, is an 
insulated conical Tumulus, GQnarked in the Map,) which, 
in the year 1829, was covered with trees. It 1s so 
insulated, that it cannot be natural. If this was the 
scene of the battle with Brennus, it was in all likelihood 
raised by one of the contending armies over their slain, 
probably by the Gauls. 
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In the vicinity of Forno Novo, but nearer Rome, 
and not on the road, (being to the left,) another great 
Tumulus may be observed in the Map, which, unless it 
has been raised by the excavators of the various dykes 
in the vicinity, probably marks the position of the right 
wing of the Gauls on the day of the battle. There 
seems no reason to suppose that it is at all connected with 
them; but it would be well worth while to examine this, 
and, indeed, to examine carefully all apparent Tumuli. 
Two passages of Livy seem to point particularly to the 
custom of heaping up mounds or Tumuli among the 
Gauls,—“ Ut mos eis est coacervare,” and afterwards,— 
“Pigritia singulos sepeliendi, promiscué acervatos cu- 
mulos hominum urebant.” Lib. v. 

It may doubted to whieh of the two streams the 
name of Allia should be given; but if the number of 
eleven miles from Rome may be trusted as the distance 
of the field on whieh the battle was fought, the Tumulus 
on that called Marcigliana Vecchia, or Marciliana 
Vetus, and its high bank upon the Roman side, seem 
to mark out the Allia, with much precision. 

By the Via Nomentana, the Tumulus is at the 
exact distance from Rome. By the central, it would be 
a little beyond the eleventh mile, though within the 
twelfth. Plutarch gives ten miles and a quarter as the 
distance of the field of Allia from Rome. By the pre- 
sent Via Salaria, the Tumulus, near Forno Nuovo, is 
exactly at the required spot. The passage, in which 
Livy speaks of the scene of the battle, is this: “Ad 
undecimum lapidem Gallis occursum est; qua flumen 
Alha, Crustuminis montibus prealto defluens alveo, 
haud multim infra viam, ‘Tiberino aimni miscetur.” 
This, supposing Livy to be accurately correct, would 
prove that the river of Malpasso was not the Allia, for 
that falls into the Tyber within twenty yards of the 
road. ‘To this stream, therefore, “haud multtim” is 
inapplicable, but it is perfectly just with regard to the 
rivulet of Marcighiana. 

According to Diodorus, the battle with the Gauls 
took place in Etruria, on the other side of the Tyber, 
ten miles from Rome; (but this author cannot be 
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trusted;) Vibius Sequester says, that the Allia is a river 
on the Via Salaria, fourteen miles from Rome; mean- 
ing, probably, that which is supplied by the streams 
from La Mentana and Monte Rotondo, beyond the 
twelfth mile,—for there is none near the fourteenth ; 
indeed it is evident, from the context, that the distance 
is an error. Eutropius gives eleven as the distance. 

After the battle, a part of the army of the victorious 
Gauls arrived at the Porta Collina on the same even- 
ing: while a great body of the Romans, flying by the 
valleys of the two streams of Marcigliana and Malpasso, 
endeavoured to swim across the ‘Tyber, in order to 
escape from the barbarians; and many were drowned 
in the attempt to reach Veii and the valley of the Cre- 
mera, which lay exactly opposite. 

It may be observed, on reading the account of the 
battle of Allia by Livy, (lib. v. 27, 28,) that the Roman 
tribunes, who had not taken the customary precautions, 
drew up their army in the shape of a crescent, that it 
might not be outflanked; though it was so, notwith- 
standing, on account of the superior numbers of the 
Gauls. The Roman centre was left too weak; but a 
corps of reserve was posted on an eminence answering 
to the Monte dei Soldati in the Map. This was so far 
advanced in front, that Brennus imagined it was in- 
tended to fall on his rear in the heat of the action. ‘To 
prevent this, he fell with his left wing on the reserve, 
which gave more time for the greater part of the Roman 
army to escape to the banks of the Tyber, “where,” 
says Livy, “the Roman left wing threw down their 
arms, and plunged in the river, to escape to Vel. The 
right wing of the Romans fled to Rome; but the Gauls 
halted, to secure the spoil, to collect the arms of the 
slain, and (ut mos eis est coacervare,) to heap mounds, 
or tumuli, according to their custom, After which, in 
the evening, they presented themselves before Rome.” 

This article must not be concluded without an ob- 
servation upon the passage: “Ab dextro cornu, quod 
procul a flumine, et magis sub monte steterat,” &c.— 
Now, at Mile XI, on the lower Via Salaria, the road is 
not a mile from the Tyber, on the one side, and is close 
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to the hills on the other: as, therefore, there was not 
space suflicient for the front of the host of the Gauls, 
the battle could not have been fought there. More- 
over, there is no river, “from the mountains,” near the 
spot. 


ALMO. 


A small and not very clear stream, crossed by the Via 
Appia, near the Porta di San Sebastiano. Ovid calls it, 
“Cursu ile brevissimus Alino,” and mentions that at 
the point where the Almo joined the Tyber, the priests 
of Cybele washed their robes*. Near this stream were 
the tombs of the Lueretian, the Acquilian, the Aurelian, 
the Avillian, the Avenian, the Attian, the Petronian, 
and the Celian families, and also of the Liberti of Livia 
Augusta, as is known by inscriptions which have been 
found on the spot. 

The course of the Almo is indeed short, if it be 
reckoned only from its apparent source in the vaulted 
grotto, which contains the marble figure of the god 
Almo, formerly mistaken for the goddess Adgeria. But 
this, in reality, is not its source: the water being con- 
veyed hither from the Aqua Ferentina, by an artificial 
subterraneous channel, which rises in the Alban Mount, 
above Marino. The Ferentina does not fall under the 
Ponte del Cipollaro, as many suppose, but crosses, under 
the name of Maranna del Barco, to the east side of the 
old Marino road, a mile below that town, at a place 
called Campo Fattore; it then runs to Pantanelle, 
where the modern road crosses it, and leaves it to the 
east; and, assuming the name of Marrana dei Orti, 
it takes a sweep, which brings it almost in contact with 
the artificial cut from Centrone, on the road to 
Grotta Ferrata. About two miles and a-half before 
it reaches the little Osteria of Tavolato, on the post- 
road to Albano, it divides into two branches at a place 


[* It was not their robes that the priests washed in the stream, but 
the image of the goddess herself, together with all her sacred imple- 
ments—a much more singular custom, which is alluded to by Lucan 
(i. v. 600), and by Martial (lib. tii., ep. 47), as well as by Ovid. —E.B.] 
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called Marranelle, and the old road to Marino runs 
between them. These branches reunite between the 
Tor Fiscale and Tavolato, where the torrent from Roma 
Vecchia on the Via Appia joins it; and the whole then 
descends to the valley of the Almo, under the name of 
Fosso Searicatore. 

The stream of the Aqua Ferentina is artificially carried 
off to Centrone, near Morena, so that except in rainy 
seasons the bed is often dry, though always remarkably 
deep. The channel of the branch near Roma Vecchia, 
is im many places a succession of chasms. 

Near the grotto of the god Almo, is a ruin which 
was formerly called the temple of the Camcenx*. The 
church of St. Urbano is built upon it. 


Ausietinus Lacus; Ausra Aqua; (Lib. Notitiar.) 
Now Lago pi MAaRrTiIGNANo. 


The Lacus Alsietinus is said to have been on the 
Via Claudia, fourteen miles from Rome; perhaps in 
strictness it was not that the lake was on the road, but 
that the aqueduct from the lake crossed it. Among the 
aqueducts which supplied Rome Frontinus mentions the 
Alsietine. 

The Lago di Martignano may be seen on the east 
from a remarkable summit, having the appearance of a 
camp or city, which forms the highest points of the lip 
of the crater of Buecano to the west. The usual road 
commences at a spot about a mile from Anguillara, and 
is only practicable on horseback. After going for a 
short time nearly parallel to the eastern shore of the 
Lake of Bracciano, the path turns down a little valley 
to the right, leaving La Pollina and Val’ d’Inferno to 
the left: here certain shafts may be observed, commu- 
nicating with a subterraneous passage or tunnel, lately 
formed to convey the water of the Lake of Martignano 


[* It is now commonly known as the temple of Bacchus, an appella- 
tion derived from a marble altar dedicated to that deity which stands in 
the vestibule of the church. But as there is no proof that this altar 
was actually found here, this attribution is probably little better 
founded than its predecessor. See Burcess’s Antiquities of Rome, vol. i., 
p. 126: Nipsy, Roma Antica, tom. ii., p. 742.—E. B.] 
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to the aqueduct of the Acqua Paola; the supply having 
become less copious than usual on account of a sudden 
depression of the surface of the Lake of Bracciano. 

The tunnel does not seem to have quite corres- 
ponded to the intentions of the projector; for it was 
necessary to keep it on so high a level, that in the 
summer the surface of the lake is scarcely sufficiently 
elevated to supply with constancy even a scanty stream. 
The Lake of Martignano is a crater three hundred 
and ten palms deep, and about four miles in cireum- 
ference. That of Straccia Cappa, or Cappi, which is 
near it, is about two miles and a-half in cireuit, and 
only forty-nine palms deep; it is, however, upon a 
higher level, so that it has since been proposed to 
make another canal, by which the waters of the lower 
lake may be raised. But it must be remembered, that 
besides the waste which would be produced by evapo- 
ration, and that the wide expanse of Martignano would 
be but little elevated by the whole of the waters of the 
Straccia Cappa, a lake only forty feet deep in the 
centre would become tepid in the summer, and acquire 
the flavour of the reeds and fish with which it abounds, 
and that this flavour would increase as the waters were 
diminished. The only method of using this supply 
would be to drain it into the tunnel, instead of into the 
lake. 

An ancient paved road passed near Straccia Cappa. 
Not far from the lake is a tower which may be seen 
from the road, near the Osteria of the Sette Vene, on 
the Via Cassia, whence it may be about three miles dis- 
tant. It is reputed about five miles from Trnvig- 
nano. 

At Martignano there is only one house; between 
the two lakes are vestiges of antiquity, and the traces of 
what is, perhaps, an ancient canal or tunnel. 


AustuMm. Adovov. Paro. 

Strabo (lib. v.) says, that from Gravisce to Pyrgi, 
the distance is about one hundred and eighty stadia, 
and that fifty is the distance from Pyrgi to the port of 
Cre, which by such a measnrement would be found 
at Torre Mlavia, four miles below Cervetere. Alsium 
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lies on the road from Pyrgi to Ostia, distant two hun- 
dred and sixty stadia. The Theodosian Table gives 
ten miles between Pyrgi and Alsium, which is correct ; 
and thence nine miles to Ostia, which is at the very 
least twice as far distant. The distance, say the com- 
mentators, was probably two hundred and eight stadia, 
and the error that of the scribe. The Antonine ‘Tables 
make a distance of sixteen miles between Pyrgos and 
Alsium, by the Mutatio Ad Turres. But this would 
exceed even the distance by the more circuitous modern 
road by Monterone, which is seareely thirteen. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus gives another road to 
Alsium, by Porto, thus: 


A Roma. 
Mill. Pass. 
Per Portum, Centumeellis > JESXIBX. 
In Portum : P : ; RIDN, 
Fregenas : : : : IX. 
Alsio . : : : : IX. 
Ad Turres : : : : IY 
Pyrgos ; : - : XII. 
Castro Novo . é : : VILL. 
Centumeellis . : : ; VIII. 


Rutilius has some lines which refer to this country. 
“ Alsia preelegitur tellus; Pyrgique reeedunt, 
Nune ville grandes, oppida parva prius. 
Jam Czreretanos demonstrat navita fineis, 
Aivo deposuit nomen Agylla vetus.” 


The distance from Pyrgi or Pyrgos, to Ostia, as 
given by Strabo, seems correct, being about thirty-two 
miles. The town of Alsium stood on the spot now 
occupied by Palo: a shore somewhat elevated above 
the very low ground in the vicinity recommending it as 
a site. ‘To this circumstance we may ascribe the 
erection of a fort at this place, and the three or four 
ruinous villas of the Roman nobility. Pompey had a 
villa here. There is no shelter even for boats, and 
nothing can be more unhealthy and desolate than 
the surrounding country. The Via Aurelia passed, 
according to the Peutingerian Table, through Al- 
sum. 
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or 
ho 


AME 
Mill. Pass. 
Lori 5 ; ; : . XII. 
Bebiana : : (supposed) VI. 
Alsinm . ; ; ; ! VI. 
Pyrgos . é : : : X. 
AMERIOLA. 


A small town situated in the territory of the Sa- 
bines, but sometimes spoken of as in that of Prisci 
Latini. It was probably upon the hill now called 
Monte St. Angelo, but not on its summit; this having 
been occupied by another city, perhaps Corniculum. 

The ruins of Ameriola are situated on the northern 
hill, and scarcely a mile distant from the supposed Cor- 
nicwlum; through the ruggedness of the spot sufficiently 
separated the two places. The name is perhaps a dimi- 
nutive; and the ruins marked on the Map are those of 
an inconsiderable town. ‘They consist of the usual rem- 
nants of polygonal, or rather irregular walls, running 
round a defensible eminence. Livy mentions the towns 
of this vicinity in the following order :—Corniculum, 
Ficulnea vetus, Cameria, Crustumerium, Ameriola, 
Medullia, Nomentum., (Lib. i. 38.) Pliny begins with 
Cenina and Ficana*; (the last of these being near the 
mouth of the Tyber, this want of geographical order 
throws an impediment in the way of our recognition 
of the places in question;) and then, in continuation, 
gives—Crustumerium, Ameriola, Medullia, and Corni- 
culum, consecutively; we may therefore conclude that 
these four places were usually mentioned together. We 
have in these lists eight cities, of which the site of two, 
Ficulnea and Nomentum, are known; and as the ruins 
of six other towns (four of which are now given for 
the first time in our Map,) are to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, we may suppose them to be the remains of 
the other six given in the above quoted lists. ‘The 
mountain St. Angelo is one of the Corniculan range, 
for Dionysius mentions the Ficulnei as living near the 


[* This name is probably a mistake, either of Pliny himself or his 


copyists, for Ficulnea. The two places are often confounded. (See 
Ficulnuea.)—E. B.] 
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mountains called Corniculani, (lib. i.,) (and the hills 
are too remarkable to be mistaken;) the village upon its 
summit represents the town of Corniculum. For a 
more ample elucidation of the topography of the district, 
the reader must be referred to the articles Angelo and 
Corniculum. 

— Ameriola was a place of little consequence, and is 
only mentioned in the early history of the country. 


ANAGNIA, now ANAGNI. 


A city of the Hernici, and apparently the chief city 
of the confederation. Ferentinum, Alatrium, and 
Verule were in its vicinity. Virgil gives to Anagnia 
the epithet of “dives.” (in. vii. 684.) 

The Itineraries mention three roads from Rome to 
Anagnia —the Prenestina, the Labicana, and the 
Latin. 

Antoninus, by the Prenestina, gives these dis- 
tances :— 

Mill. Pass. 


Gabios . : : : : NII. 
Preenestina . : : : Ne: 
Sub Anagnia . : : . Sel. 
Ferentino : . : E VIII. 
Frusinone : : : : VIl*. 


By the Labicana or Lavicana :— 
Mill. Pass. 


Ad Quintanas : : 2 SOY. 
Ad Pictas , : ; é x 
Compitum : : ; eV . 
Ferentino : r : ; VIII. 
Frusinone : ; : ; VI. 


* Ferentino VIII. and Frusinone VII. are errors. The two strokes 
of the V should have been crossed; the distances would then have been 
correct. 

2 Mill. Pass. 
Ferentino : A : 3 XII. 


Frusinone s : é H XII. 


The Peutingerian Table of the Via Labicana gives 
one or two additional places on the road to Anagnia :— 


of ANG 


Mill. Pass. 


Ad Quintanas é : ; XV. 
Ad Statuas . : ; F IT. 
Ad Pietas : : : : VIE. 
Ad Bivium . : : : Vv. 
Compito Anagnino . : : KX. 


There are at Anaeni some walls remaining*; and 
phalli, so common at Arpinum, Alatri, Cures, and other 
places, are to be found there ; but Anagni was not exa- 
mined in detail for the Map. 


ANGELO—StT. ANGELO in Cappoccio. 


A ruinous village of 362 inhabitants, on the summit 
of the highest of the Montes Corniculani, and occupy- 
ing the northern hill, as Monticelli does the southern. 
The access to it is difficult on all sides, the mountain 
paths being only tracks worn by use, across slippery 
calcareous rocks. The Parrocho possesses the only 
house in the village in tolerable repair, many of the 
others going fast to decay, for in the present state of 
society such a situation can have little to recommend 
it. It has, however, a fine air during the summer 
months, when, from its great elevation, the wind blows 
upon it with the strength of a tempest. 

The views from St. Angelo are magnificent on every 
side, extending over the whole Campagna of Rome, 
and including also Preneste, Mont’ Albano, Soracte, 
and the country of the Sabines. The height of the 
mountain is considerable, though the vicinity of the 
lofty Monte Genaro, rising to a height of more than 
four thousand feet, diminishes its apparent elevation. 

When places are mentioned only in the history of 
very early times, there is great difficulty in determining 
to which of them existing ruins belong. Contiguous 
places were attacked and taken by the Romans, not in 
consecutive order, but as circumstances favoured; and, 


[* None of these, however, are of the Cyelopean or polygonal 
eharaeter—a remarkable cireumstanee, considering the number and 
magnitude of those remains visible at the neighbouring cities of Alatri, 
Arpino, and Ferentino.—E. B.] 
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unfortunately, the poets who have helped to preserve 
any traditions were so hound by the rules of metre, 
that they perpetually sacrificed vicinity and distance to 
sound and quantity. Thus Virgil connects together 
Atina and Tibur, and Ardea and Crustumerium. (Ain. 
vil. 630.) 

After comparing the different accounts of Livy and 
Dionysius, and in imagination placing the unknown 
cities, each in turn, at the spots now for the first time 
recognised as retaining the ruins of cities, we are led 
to the conclusion that Corniculum was situated on the 
summit of Monte St. Angelo. Some of the reasons 
which led to this opinion are the following :— 

Dionysius states (lib. i.) that Fiewlnea, which is on 
the Via Nomentana, was near the mountains Cornicu- 
lani. Ficulea, or Fieulnea, could have existed at no 
other place than at Torre Lupara, near Monte Gentile, 
and this city upon the mountain of St. Angelo being 
upon the highest of the Montes Corniculani, and near 
to Ficulnea, and being in all probability that which 
gave the hill its name, must be supposed Corniculum. 
After an examination of the central hill of the Corni- 
culani, (called in the old maps Colle Cesi, and now 
known by the very common name of Castelluccio,) 
nothing like the vestiges of an ancient town could be 
found. On the most southern, now called Monticelh, 
is nothing but the remains of a small brick Addicola, 
with Corinthian pilasters, very different from what we 
could expect the ruins of the early town of Corniculum 
to be. These facts, therefore, bring us again to the 
same conclusion, that the ruins on St. Angelo must be 
those of Corniculum; most certainly, the rudely con- 
structed walls upon this hill may be safely assigned to 
a very remote period. Tarquinius Priscus, as we are 
informed by Livy (ib. i. 38), took, one by one, and 
without coming to a general battle, from the Prisci 
Latini, or from those who had joined then—Corni- 
eulum, Ficulnea yvetus, Cameria, Crustumerium, Ame- 
riola, Medullia, and Nomentum. ‘This is the only 
account of these cities from which an idea may be 
formed of their relative positions, other accounts being 
generally rendered unserviceable by the places in con- 
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nexion with which they are mentioned, having localities 
altogether different; as when Pliny, for instance, (vide 
Ameriola,) gives Ficana in connexion with Corniculum. 

Ceenina, which was also upon this hill, had already 
been taken by Romulus. (Liv. lib. i. 10.) 

The city of Corniculum* was burnt by Tarquin, 
because the inhabitants had constantly refused the 
terms which had been offered, trusting to the arrival 
of allies, and to the strength of their walls. As there 
is no account of the subsequent rebuilding of Corni- 
culum, it is not surprising that the remains of its walls 
should present a specimen of rude and genuine anti- 
quity. They evidently inclosed a citadel on the sum- 
mit of the hill, now occupied by the village of St. 
Angelo, the citadel standing on the apex of a triangle ; 
and running down each side of the south-western decli- 
vity, the two walls receded from each other, till they 
were united by the rampart running along the third 
side, or base of the triangle. 

For the gratification of the classical reader, a sketch 
is subjoined of a part of the walls. The Cyclopean 
characteristic, of small stones filling up the interstices 
between the larger ones, evidences high antiquity. 
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* At the taking of Cornicnlum, Ocrisia, the wife of the slain king, 
or chief of that city, Tullius, was carried to Rome, where, being dete 
vered of a boy, the child was educated in the house of Tarquin; and 
afterwards, under the name of Servius Tullius, became King of Rome. A 
learned and ingenious person has suggested that these two names are in 
reality but one, the Latin Servius being equivalent to the Greek AovAuos; 
and that 4 being changed into T, according to the genius of the Italians, 
(asin Tute for Tydeus,) the Greek Aovdcos becomes in Latin Tullius. 
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ANGUILLARA ; ANGULARIA. 


A small town with 658 inhabitants, situated, as the 
ancient name imports, at an angle, formed by the coast 
of the Lacus Sabatinus, or Lake of Bracciano. The 
houses are placed on the decliv ity of a high and insu- 
lated rock, sloping to the south, so that carriages can 
ascend; but precipitous on the other three sides, and 
rising high above the lake. The chureh is on the 
highest point of the rock, and from it is a fine view. 
The appearance of the place is much improved by the 
villa of the Duchess of Mondragone and Evoli. A 
grove of cypresses planted on the grounds, produces a 
fine effect. 

Below Anguillara, the lake forms a little bay, from 
the end of which, the river Arrone once carried off the 
superfluous waters. At present the river is much re- 
duced by the canal or aqueduct, which supplies the 
splendid fountain of the Acqua Pola,—anciently con- 
ducted by Trajan from sources above this lake. The 
lake, from some unknown cause, has lately sunk to such 
a degree, that neither the river nor the aqueduct have 
Bere their usual supply. (Vide Lago di Martignano 

» Alsietinus Lacus.) The aqueduct, IS regulated by 

Rice. at a building called, as is usual in such CASES, 
the Bottino. At San Stephano, two miles 8.W. from 
Anguillara, Professor Nibby found an ancient villa. 

The road to Anguillara is a carriage road; but it is 
not at all times a good one, beyond the Osteria Nuovo, 
near Galera. 


Anio, or ANIENE River; TEVERONE. Avinta; 
Avinv; Avtiwv. 

The River Anio rises, as Pliny observes, in a 
mountain near Trevi; (“Amo in Monte Trebanorum 
ortus ;”) and, according to Frontinus, about three miles 
from that town. 

Trevi, called by the latter writer, reba Augusta, 
and by Ptolemy, Tpn8a, has 1,590 inhabitants. It is 
marked in the Map, though not from observation. 

Strabo tells us that the source of this river is in 
the vicinity of Alba on the Marsi, near the Fucine 
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Lake, and perhaps such is the case; for according to 
a M.S. written by Mr. Craven, it appears that at a 
place not far from Luco, a portion of the waters of the 
lake certainly falls into a subterraneous channel, with 
a hissing and sucking noise, as if drawn forcibly through 
a stratum of pebbles. This spot is now called Le 
Petogne; near it, is another hiatus covered by rocks, 
where the same sound is yet more audible from the 
greater body of water. This, therefore, may be the 
remote source of the Anio. 

From Trevi the river descends to a village called 
Jenne, situated on the side of a rocky mountain, and 
visible from the convent above Subiaco; and thence to 
a narrow valley overhung with rocks and trees. The 
beautiful mountain of Carpineto, so called from the 
hornbeams (Carpini) which it produces, les on the left 
bank of the river as it runs through this valley; and 
upon the other, on an elevated site, is the splendid 
monastery of the sacred cave, where San Benedetto 
retired from the world*. The monastery is built against 
the rock upon nine lofty arches; and consists of two 
stories, not less than thirty windows in length. The 
cave of St. Benedict is in the subterraneous part of the 
building ; in it there is a statue of the saint in white 
marble. According to Martelli, an author who writes 
on the Adquicoli, the cave was originally an oracle of 
Faunus. 

A road on the steep side of the mountains, carried 
nearly on a level, leads from Jenne to the Sacro Speco, 
as the convent is called. ft is a beantiful and secluded 
retreat of high renown and great antiquity, and was 
onee richly endowed. ‘The mountains around are mag- 
nificent, and the view down the valley of the Anio is 
extremely fine. Lower down, on the way to Subiaco, 
which is about two miles distant, is another convent, 


* «The most holy Father Benedict,” says the Latin chronicle of 
Monte Cassino, “ quitting lis studies, fied privately to a place ealled 
Sublacus, forty miles from the city.” This was about the year of our 
Lord 450. Here he gave inuch of his time to the cultivation of roses. 
The roses now to be seen in the garden of the monastery, are said to 
have been derived from those of the saint. 
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called Santa Scholastica; and not far from this, on 
the left of the road, may be seen several remains of a 
Roman villa, supposed, by Professor Nibby, to have 
belonged to Nero. Here were probably the three 
lakes of which Pliny speaks. “ Lacus treis amoenitate 
nobileis, qui nomen dedére Sublaqueo.” Chib. iii. 12.) 
“The lake,” says Frontinus, “was above the Sublacen- 
sian villa of Nero.” These lakes were, in fact, nothing 
more than a succession of pools formed by dams across 
the river, constructed at an enormous expense, in order 
that the waters of the Anio might be conveyed to Rome 
from this point of the river, where its waters were more 
pure than at a lower point, and where it necessarily 
occupied a higher level. 

Proceeding onwards, the Anio falls down a nearly 
perpendicular rock, below the town of Subiaco, the 
Sublatium, or Sublaqueum, of the ancients. Probably 
the latter of these names was the more ancient, being 
evidently derived from the site of the town below the 
lake, whereas the other scems to be only a corruption. 

The popes at one time resided, during the summer 
months, in a palace on the summit of the rock, which 
which was then accessible in a carriage. The epithets 
*oelidum Anienem,” of Virgil, “Aniena frigora,’ of 
Statius, and other testimonies, prove that Subiaco was 
as highly reputed for the coolness of its breezes by the 
ancients, as it is at present. Subiaco is considered 
forty-seven miles from Rome, though perhaps forty- 
four would be more correct; and it possesses a popu- 
lation, of 4,784 inhabitants. 

From Subiaco, the Anio runs in a beautiful valley 
for about five miles, to Agosta ; (vide Agosta ;) leaving 
Cerbara (vide Cerbara) on the right bank, it is joined 
by a stream from Tuccianetta on the left. The three 
elevated villages of Canterano, Rocca di Mezzo, and 
Rocca di Canterano, (see these names,) may be seen on 
this side of the river. Below Agosta is a bridge ; and 
at the projecting point of the hill stands a church, called 
from its position, the Madonna del Passo. Between 
the river and the high road on its right bank, at about 
six miles from Subiaco, are several fine sources. Just 
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beyond Marrano, (a village beautifully placed on an 
insulated hill on the other side of the river,) at the 
seventh mile from Subiaco, and at the thirty-seventh 
mile from Rome, (according to the milestone*,) are 
other springs of the clearest and most transparent water, 
remarkable for its azure tint. These fountains may 
perhaps be those called by the ancients Simbrivina 
Stagna; or the Stagna may have been the lakes above 
Subiaco, (for the fountains and the lakes may equally 
be considered as under the Montes Simbrivini,) the 
Simbrivie Aqua and the springsy. 

The first group of these springs has seven sources, 
strong enough to be capable of turning some mills in 
the neighbourhood. The second may have about the 
same number, but as they form a large pool they are 
not easily counted. Beside them are the remains of 
a Roman building, probably an Aidicola. Their modern 
hame is pronounced Serene, but whether Sirene be in- 
tended cannot be easily ascertained ; or whether the 
name has any reference to the Syrens. 

Near them another river, which is also from the 
Simbrivini mountains, called Rocciolino, falls into the 
Anio. Colle Lungo and Santa Chelidonia, are among 
the modern names of these hills: on one of them, at a 
considerable elevation, may be seen a chapel called Le 
Prugne or La Prugna. 

After this, the valley of the Anio has an opening 
on the right bank of the river, down which runs a 
stream, from a church standing at mile thirty-five on 
the Via Valeria. Arsoli is at about thirty-seven miles 
on the left of the same road. The stream turns a mill 
reputed ten miles and a-half from Subiaco. 


* These distanees united, would make the distance of Subiaco from 
Rome forty-four miles, instead of forty-seven, the distance usually given. 

[t It seems not improbable, that their sources are the same as those 
mentioned by Frontinus, (de Aqueeduct, c. 14) as supplying the water 
of the aqueduct called the Aqua Claudia. His description presents 
a remarkable resemblance to that of Sir W. Gell: “ Claudia concipitur 
via Sublacensi, ad milliarium xxxviii., diverticulo sinistrorsus intra 
passus ccc., ex fontibus duobus amplissimis et speciosis, cerulo (qui a 
similitudine appellatus est) et Curtio.”—E.B. ] 
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The Subiaco road falls into the Via Valeria, about 
mile thirty-four, near Ponte Scutonico; the bridge 
being a little higher on the road to Arsoli, which here 
quits the bank of the Anio. Beyond Ponte Scutonico, 
about mile thirty-five, the Valerian Way is flanked by 
walls of polygonal masonry*. 

Roviano, on the right bank of the river, has 629 
inhabitants. About mile thirty-three is Rovianello, a 
very small village on the same side; and on the left 
bank Anticoli, a large village with 1,183 inhabitants. 
The mountain behind it, is part of an extensive range 
which reaches to Siciliano, called by some Serrone or 
San Michele. On the right, above Roviano, rises a 
very high mountain. The Anio, on passing the narrow 
defile between Roviano and Anticoli, turns almost at 
right angles to its former course, nearly 8.W. Near 
this point some vestiges of antiquity may be seen on 
the night. 

A little lower down, the river receives a torrent 
from the mountain, and the road is joined by the path 
to Rio Freddo, which runs over the mountain of Ro- 
viano toward Arsoli. (Vide Arsoli.) On this hill the 
village of Scarpa is seen in a very lofty situation, but 
ill placed ; it contains 845 inhabitants. At the junction 
of these roads is an osteria, called La Spiaggia. ‘The 
valley is beautiful, and the road still lies on the right 
bank of the river. After this there is another osteria, 
and a river called Ferrata, over which is a bridge called, 
Ponte Rotto. The ruins of a town called Ad Laminas, 
(vide Ad Laminas,) may be found on the right of the 
road, just beyond the bridge. Ad Laminas is men- 
tioned in the Peutingerian Tables as on the Tiburtine, 
or rather the Valerian roadf. 


[* Substructions of a similar character may be also seen supporting 
the same road beyond Carsoli. These and numerous other similar 
instances, would seem sufficient to show that the polygonal style of 
masonry, so generally considered as evidence of a very high antiquity, 
was employed by the Romans themselves, as late at least as the fifth 
century from the foundation of the city. —E. B.] 

t It appears that the Via Valeria only began from Tivoli; up to 
that place the road being called the Tiburtine, 
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Soon after Ad Laminas, (where there is a mill, and 
an osteria called Frattocchie,) on the hill to the right, 
are Cantalupo and Bardella; (see these nanies;) and 
beyond these the villa of Horace, and the valley of the 
Digentia, which river falls into the Anio. On the left, 
upon a high mountain, is Saracinesco, whence another 
stream falls in. Here the road quits the Anio, crossing 
the height of the convent of San Cosimato—a very pic- 
turesque spot. At the convent, travellers may be 
received. The river runs below, in a deep glen; the 
adjacent ruins of an ancient Roman bridge, the convent, 
and its cypresses above, with the rapid stream of the 
Anio below, combine to make a fine study for the 
painter. 

Soon after this, the Anio passes under the bridge of 
Vico Varo, a town on the right bank, with 1,129 inha- 
bitants, but destitute of a tolerable inn. On a steep 
hill, by which the town may also be approached, are the 
irregular walls of the ancient city which, in the Tables, 
is called Varie*. Near this place is the road to Licenza 
and to Civitella. 

Near a church below Vico Varo, the Anio receives 
two more streams from the mountains on the right; and 
on the same side, at about the twenty-fifth mile from 
Rome, are the remains of an ancient city, the name of 
which is uncertain. On the road is a block of marble 
with an inscription. 

Soon after are the ruins of a castle called Sacco 
Muro, (see this name,) standing between the road and 


*® [See Vico Varo.—E. B.] 
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the Anio; on the other side are vestiges of the Via 
Valeria, with tombs, and the arches of an aqueduct. 
There are also sept ulchres on the modern carriage road, 
and the ruined walls of the city are seen from below. 

Other streams fall in from the town of Castel 
Madama, situated on a high hill upon the left bank, 
and containing 1,784 inhabitants. This and similar 
places look respectable from a distance; acquiring an 
air of consequence from the size of their baronial 
residences, and from their churches, many of which 
have domes, and more than one tower. 

At a turn of the road lower down, a place called 
Santa Balbina (see this name) may be perceived at a 
short distance, with ancient ruins of two different 
periods. Below this the valley enlarges, and becomes 
united with that called the Valley of Aqueducts, behind 
Tivol. Across the river, is an eminence called Muni- 
tola, (vide Munitola,) where ruins exist, and the 
Aqueducts, in long lines of broken arches, are seen 
beyond. 

Several streams fall into the Anio before the moun- 
tains again close, and the current is now become both 
deep and furious as it rolls towards ‘I ‘voli; there, form- 
ing the great easeade under the temple, it falls into 
the beautiful glen below the town, and the villa of 
Mecznas. 

After passing under the bridge it enters the great 
Campagna of Rome, where another bridge, called 
Ponte Lueano, crosses it at the Plautian Sepulchre. 

In ancient times, according to Strabo, the stones 
from the quarries of Aque Albule on the other side, 
and from those of Gabii on the other, were conveyed to 
the capital by this river; and it is astonishing, that as 
stone and lime continue to be transported, this easy 
method should not be preferred to the employment of 
the hundreds of 1aules required by the present mode of 
conveyance. The Anio runs by the superb villa of © 
Hadrian, which is on the left; and soon after receives 
the Aque Albule from the nght. (Vide Aque Albule.) 

Lunghezzina is a farm-house on the left; and lower 
down, and on the same side, is Lunghezza, a large cas- 
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tellated mansion, in a defensible position; on the other 
side is another farm, called Cavaliere. In the spring, 
the narrow meadows here, on each side of the stream, 
look very pleasant, and the river is in most parts frmged 
with trees. At Lunghezza, the river Osa falls in on the 
eft, from Collatio and Gabii. 

There is little worthy of notice between Lunghezza 
and Ponte Mammolo. The Via Collatina runs not for 
from the left bank. <A place called Salone, a reservoir 
of one of the Roman aqueducts, and certain quarries 
near Ceryareto*, after having received the Rivus Magu- 
lianus from the right, are all that can be named. 

The three bridges, Mammolo, Lamentana, and 
Salara, (the two last deriving their names from the 
roads Nomentana and Salaria,) cross the Anio before it 
falls into the Tyber, below the site of Antemne. 


ANTEMNA, AvtTepvae Avrevvat. 


« Antemnaque prisco 
Crustumio prior.”—Sitius Iraicus, viii. 267. 

Antemne was placed on the left bank of the river 
Anio or Aniene, near the spot where this river, dividing 
the Sabine from the Roman territory, flows into the 
Tyber. Dionysins, lib. in. 

Antemne and Czenina were the first cities taken by 
Romulus; most of the inhabitants of which he trans- 
ferred to Rome, placing a colony of three hundred 
Romans in the ecities.—Valerius, the consul, must have 
been encamped near Antemne, upon the hills on the 
left bank of the Anio, when the Sabines attacked Rome 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. In the time of 
Strabo this place was the property of a patrician; for 
he says ib. v. p. 230) “Collatia, Antemnex, Fidenz, 
Laviniun, and such like places, were once small towns, 
but now they are only villages, and the property of 
individuals.” 

Antemne was only thirty stadia from Rome; and 
must consequently have so interfered with the ambitious 


[* Probably the Lapicidinee Rubree of Vitruvius. Vide Cervareto.— 
KE. B.] 
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designs of Romulus, that it was to be expected he would 
rid himself of his dangerous neighbours as early as 
possible. 

To find Antemne, the best way is to take the Via 
Salaria, till it descends to the meadows, previous to 
crossing the Anio. ‘The site will then be discovered on 
a green insulated eminence, at the distance of less than 
a quarter of a mile to the left of the road, and cannot 
be mistaken, though no yisible ruins now remain of 
Virgil’s “Turrigere Antemne.” (Ain. vii. 630.) 

It would seem that the high point nearest the road 
was the citadel; and the descent of two roads, now 
scarcely perceptible, one toward Fidene and the bridge, 
and the other toward Rome, marks the site of a gate. 
On the other side of the knoll of the citadel is a cave, 
with signs of artificial cutting mm the rock, being a 
sepulchre under the walls. There was evidently a gate 
also in the hollow which runs from the platform of the 
city to the Junction of the Aniene and the Tyber, where 
there is now a little islet. Probably there was another 
gate toward the meadows, on the side of the Acqua 
Acetosa, and another opposite; and from these two 
gates, which the nature of the soil points out, one road 
must have led up a valley, tending in the direction of 
the original Palatium of Rome; and the other must 
have passed by a ferry toward Veii, up the valley near 
the present Torre di Quinto. It is not uninteresting to 
observe how a city, destroyed at a period previous to 
what is now called that of authentic history, should, 
without even one stone remaining, preserve indications 
of its former existence.—From the height of Antemnz 
1s a fine view of the field of battle between the Romans 
and the Fidenates, whence Tullus Hostilius despatched 
M. Horatius to destroy the city of Alba Longa. The 
isthmus, where the two roads from Palatium and Veii 
met, unites with the city a mgher eminence, which may 
have been another citadel. The beauty ofthe situation is 
such, that it is mpossible it should not have been selected 
as the site of a villa in the flourishing times of Rome. 

A rough sketch is subjoined of the spot by way of 
further description of the place. 
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In the time of Tarquin, the combined Sabines, B, 
and Etrnseans, A, encamped at the confluence of the 
rivers, erecting a wooden bridge, A B. ‘Tarquin send- 
ing boats, filled with combustibles, down the Anio, 
burnt the bridge, and was thus enabled to attack his 
divided enemies, and also to destroy another body of 
Sabines at C. The Gauls encamped here, and perhaps 
also Hannibal, when he approached the Porta Collina. 

The spot is frequently adverted to in the early 
periods of history. Servius, Varro, and Festus agree 
that Antemnze was so called, “ quast ante amnem 
posita.”’ 

ANTICOLI. 


A small town, consisting of about two hundred 
houses, with a population of eleven hundred and eighty- 
three inhabitants, and pleasantly seated on the decli- 
vity of a hill, upon the left bank of the Aniene, or 
Anio, not far from Subiaco. It is near the thirty- 
seeond mile, on the road to Subiaco, and is not far 
from Roviano upon the other bank of the river. 


ANTIUM 3 Aytioy: Avtia® AvOca. Wow Capo d’ANZO. 


Antium is called, in the Peutingerian Tables, seven- 
teen miles from Lavinium, and seven from Astura. 
Dionysius calls it “ éwripavertatn modts Ovodovoxoy,” a 
“most splendid city of the Volscians.” It was reck- 
oned two hundred and sixty stadia, or about thirty-two 
miles from Ostia, and is described as situated upon 
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rocks, so as to have been very defensible. (Livy, lib. vi.) 
It has also been considered about the same distance 
from Rome; but as the road quits that of Nettuno, 
near the thirty-first milestone, Antium is at least 
thirty-eight miles from the capital. 

After passing Carroceto, about twenty-five miles 
from Rome, the road enters an extensive forest, where 
the multiplicity of tracks, most of them equally worn, 
greatly perplex the traveller. The milestones, which 
mark the way to Nettuno, are the only guides, as no 
road has been made. 

Antium, once a flourishing city of the Volsci, and 
afterwards of the Romans, their conquerors, is at 
present reduced to a small number of inhabitants. 
They consist chiefly of those who oceupy the magazines 
erected by the Papal government for merchandize, in 
the hopes of re-establishing the lost importance of the 
place. Originally it was without a port, the harbour of 
the Antiates having been the neighbouring indentation 
in the coast of Ceno, now Nettuno, distant more than 
a mile to the eastward. 

The port of Antium was constructed in imperial 
times, but later than the age of the geographer Strabo, 
who expressly says there was no port. The piracies of 
the ancient Antiates all proceeded from Ceno, or Cerio, 
where they had twenty-two long ships. These Numi- 
cius took, having destroyed the station, and levelled 
the walls of the castle. Some of the ships were burnt, 
and some were taken to Rome, and their rostra sus- 
pended in triumph in the Forum. The Antiates were 
from that time forbidden to embark on the sea, and a 
colony of Romans was sent to keep the city in subjec- 
tion; but they frequently rebelled, and were not finally 
subdued till the year U.C. 416, by Furius Camillus and 
C. Menius Nepos. Among the fragments now pre- 
served in the Capitol is one alluding to this circum- 
stance :— 


C. MAENIVS, P.F.P.N. COS. DE, ANTIATIBVS. AN. CDXV. 


It appears that the population of the city was so 
reduced, that not only Volscians, but Hernici and 
eZ 
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Latins were invited to settle there; and that when Nero 
undertook the re-establishment of Antium, he also was 
obliged to send a colony to the place. The celebrated 
temple of Equestrian Fortune was here, and divination 
(“Sortes in Fortunarum Templo”) was in great repute. 
A temple of /Msculapius was also famous at Antium, as 
the serpent god coming from Hpidaurus seemed inclined 
to remain here instead of proceeding to Rome. In 
imperial times a temple of Apollo, a circus, where the 
Circensian games were exhibited, a temple of Venus 
and ‘Therm, contributed to the magnificence of 
Antiun. 

Those who would see the vestiges of the ancient 
city should follow the road toward Ardea, from which 
some high knolls, once the site of the walls and habita- 
tions of Antium, are seen on the right. There are 
many indications of antiquity not yet, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently examined ; the celebrated Apollo Belvidere was 
found here among the ruins. It should be recollected 
that the port is nearly half filled up with adventitious 
soil, and that the city stood upon high rocky ground. 

Nero, who was born there, was the restorer of the 
city, and the constructor of its eelebrated port. Hadrian 
was much pleased with it as a place of residence. 

The ruins of the moles yet remain, and show that 
in imperial times the science of maritime architecture 
was well understood*. They are about thirty feet in 
thickness. ‘The stones are tufo; the cement which 
unites them is terra pozzuolana. ‘The longer mole is 
on the west, and extends to the length of about 2700 
feet; the other is about 1600 feet long. Between them 
is inclosed a semi-elliptical basin, the shore of which 
forms the shorter diameter of the half oval, and is 
equal in length to the longer mole. 

The Itahan coast having run for some distance in a 
north-west and south-east direction, took originally, 


* The moles of Antinm were erected about the year 69 of our 
cera; those of Ostia, A.D. 55; the Port of Ancona was formed a.p. 111; 
that of the present Civita Vecchia, or Centumeelli, a.p. 130; aud a.p. 
140, the mole of Puteoli was repaired by Antoninus Pius. 
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after passing the Cape of Torre d’Anzo, a sudden turn 
to north-east. An accumulation of sand has since 
changed this direction to nearly east. The port of 
Nero had its opening to the south-east, so that by a 
slight prolongation of the western mole, the waves from 
the west and south could not disturb it, while the coast 
toward Nettuno and Astura land-locked it. An entrance 
has been also imagined on the west, chietly because 
something like a breakwater is found within the port 
in that part; but it is certain that foundations of the 
mole exist under the supposed opening, so that the 
breakwater may have been an earlier attempt to keep 
out the waves, especially as there is another similar 
rampart on the south; or if not, may be ascribed to a 
subsequent period. Upon a rock just outside the port, 
at the southern entrance, are the remains of what has 
been taken for a detached pharos. 

The eastern mole was applied by Pope Innocent XII. 
about the year 1700, towards the construction of a new 
port, to the east of the old one. He added a short new 
mole, of right angles to the former, which affords a 
tolerable shelter to very small vessels, but which is now 
fast filling up with depositions of sand. Its plan will 
be better understood by a reference to the Map. 

The moles of the ancients are generally represented 
on medals as standing upon arches, as may be also 
repeatedly seen in the marine paintings found at Pom- 
peli. Suetonius speaks of the piers of the mole at 
Ostia; Pliny of piers at Centumcell ; the imscription 
of Antoninus at Pozzuoli, of the opus pilarum; and in 
Seneca is the expression “in pilis Puteolanorum.” 
These, and many other such examples, demonstrate 
that in the construction of ancient ports piers or arches 
were usual. 

De Fazio, a Neapolitan author of repute, has inge- 
niously shown that the intervals served to admit, in a 
certain degree, the entrance of currents, so as to pre- 
vent depositions of sand or earth, which would mani- 
festly tend to the destruction of the ports. The Romans 
seem to have erected piers and arches; by the Grecls 
the intervals were covered either with flat architraves, 
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or with approaching stones. The mole at Puteoli, 
called the Bridge of Caligula, is well known; two more 
existed at Misenum, another before the Porto Giulio, 
and one at Nisita—these De Fazio examined. Intervals 
may be seen in the mole at Astura, and also in that of 
Eleusis. Of the latter, a map and view have been pub- 
lished by the Society of Dilettanti. The ports of 
Aigina, of Mitylene, of Scio, Cnidus, Delos, and Naxos, 
all seem to have been constructed on the same prin- 
ciple, and many others might be cited. 

Pope Innocent XIT. having determined to construct 
at Antium either a new port, or to restore the old one, 
consulted the celebrated architect, Fontana, who recom- 
mended the re-construetion of a part of the old port, 
and estimated its expense at 25,000 sendi. Zinaghi, 
his opponent, offered to make, to the east of Nero’s, a 
new one for 15,000 only. Having in consequence 
obtained the preference, he proceeded to fill up in the 
eastern mole the intervals left by the ancients, and 
thus occasioned that rapid deposition of soil which has 
now rendered both ports nearly useless. The expense 
of this new port was, however, more than 200,000 seudi, 
instead of being only 15,000. It was finished after 
three years’ labour, in the year 1701. In less than ten 
years the accumulation of sand showed that it would 
soon be useless. Another eastern mole, called the 
Pamfilian, was projected as a remedy, but this occa- 
sioned still greater depositions. It may be observed 
below the Villa Costaguti, now Torlonia. By the filling 
up of the openings in the mole, through which the sand 
formerly escaped, the port of Nero may now be con- 
sidered as reduced to one-half of its original size. Other 
ill-advised operations have contributed to the ruin of 
this onee celebrated port, and have greatly inercased 
the difficulty of its restoration. 

The road from Nettuno to Porto d’Anzo hes on the 
coast. ‘The sea is close on the left, and a high woody 
bank on the right, on which stands the Villa Torlonia, 
a palace once possessed by the family of Costaguti. 
From the summit of this building 1s an extended view 
over the sea, and of the ancient and modern moles of 
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Antium. In those parts where time has impaired them, 
their extent is indicated by the breaking of the waves. 
Toward the land, the chief object is the mountain of 
Albano and its accessories, seen above an almost inter- 
minable extent of forest. On the nght, the top of the 
citadel of Palestrina and Rocea di Cavi may be dis- 
covered, peeping over the hill of Velletri; then Velletri 
itself, in a line with what is, perhaps, the Castle of 
Algidus; and to the left of these are the summit of 
Mt. Arriano, and the village of Nemi, in a line with 
Civita Lavinia. A little left of Nemi is the summit of 
Mt. Albano; and above Genzano, Rocca di Papa, 
Ariccia, and the Cappuccini of Albano; Albano itself, 
Castel Gandolfo, and Castel Savelli terminate the range 
to the left. 

There are other villas at Porto d’Anzo, (among 
which is the Corsini,) built for the benefit of the marine 
air and bathing. 

No place could afford a more delightful winter 
marine residence than Antium. The coast being low, 
and sheltered by high and wooded banks from the 
northerly winds, renders it a most agreeable spot. The 
more wealthy Romans were in the habit of spending a 
portion of the year at Antium. (Strabo, lib. v.) 


ApnropisiAs. (Vide ARDEA.) 


Appia. VIA APPIA. 


“Via quidem spectatu dignissima.”—-Procorivs. 
“ Qua limite noto 
Appia longarum teritur Regina viarum.” 
Paris Srativs, lib. sylv. ii. 12. 

The Appian Way was begun about U.C. 442. Dio- 
dorus Siculus says, that Appins Claudius Cecus con- 
strueted it from Rome to Capua, (a distance of more 
than 1000 stadia,) and called it by his own name, and 
that by its expense he exhausted the Roman treasury. 
An inscription given by Gruter, but which is by some 
thought false, calls him apprivs. CLAVDIVS. C. F. CECYS, 
and ends with “in censuré viam Appiam stravit, et 

aquam in urbem adduxit, edem Bellonz fecit.” 
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This road was afterwards prolonged to Brundusium, 
and was frequently repaired, particularly by Trajan. 
In the Pontine Marshes, the level having sunk, three 
successive pavements have been observed in some places. 
The breadth varies from about sixteen to twenty-six 
feet between the curb-stones. Pratilli, however, says 
the width is from twenty-five to thirty-four palms. 

The materials of the pavement of the Via Appia 
were hard black volcanic stones or lava, of a polygonal 
form, united by coarse sand or gravel, which filled up 
the intervals. The ancients seemed to haye called the 
one silex*, and the other glarea. It is said that the 
Romans learned the art of paving roads from the Car- 
thaginianst, having originally used only glarea for both 

oe ee eee 

[* The Romans certainly used the term silex, not to designate any 
particular kind of stone, but in general for any very hard stone; whence 
it is sometimes applied to the hard limestone roek of the Apennines ; 
but as the black basaltic lava was the one with which they were most 
familiar in the neighbourhood of Rome itself, it is generally to be un- 
derstood where silex is mentioned.—E.B.] 

(* But this statement rests only on the authority of Isidore (in his 
Origines, lib. xv. c. 16), a late and very inaccurate writer; and all that 
we know of the early relations between Rome and Carthage tends to 
render such an assertion in the highest degree improbable. It is much 
nore likely, as suggested by Sir W. Gell himself, (infra, p. 149,) that 
the Romans may have learnt the art of constructing paved roads from 
the Etruseans, but we have no evidence in support of this conjecture. 
The period at whieh they began to construct their roads with the mag- 
nificent solidity still attested by their existing remains is very uncer- 
tain. We must not conclude that even the Appian Way was origi- 
nally paved in this style; for we find it expressly mentioned by Livy, 
(x. 47.) that it was first paved with silex, from the temple of Mars (just 
outside the Porta Capena) as far as Bovillee, in the censorship of 
P. Cornelius Arvina and C. Marcius Rutilus, sixteen years after that of 
Appius Claudius; and hence we may infer that the pavement was not 
extended to Capena until long afterwards. But it is probable that all 
the principal ways leading out from Rome were thus paved during the 
fifth or sixth centuries of the city; and the passage cited by Sir W. 
Gell from Livy relates the improvement introduced for the first time, 
in 580, of laying a substratum of gravel or simall stones under the 
pavement, a practice universally followed in later times. The word in 
all the best editions of Livy is “substruendas,” not “ substernendas ;” 
but whichever reading we adopt, the term is evidently used in contradis- 
tinction to the sinple “sternendas.” The “ imargines,” or “ erepidines,” _ 
on each side of the road, were first introduced at the same time. (Sce 
Livy, 1. c.)—E.B.] 
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streets and roads. An edict of the year U.C. 580, 
orders “ Vias sternendas silice in urbe, et glarea extra 
urbem substernendas.” (Livy, lib. xli. 32.) This shows 
that hitherto only the Appian Way had been paved 
with such magnificence, and that gravel was the mate- 
rial of the rest. The silex referred was evidently the 
same as the Selci of the Italians. On each side of the 
road were disposed, at the distance of every forty feet, 
low columns, as seats for the weary, and to assist in 
mounting on horseback. ‘The roads were provided also 
with inns,’and ornamented with statues of the Numi 
Viali, Lares Viales, or Dei Viaci, as they are called by 
Varro,—Mercury, Apollo, Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, Janus, 
Jana, and Herenles. At every one thousand paces, of 
five feet each, was a milestone—Lapis, Lapis Milliaris, 
or Colomna Milliaris. These were first set up by the 
Tribune C. Gracchus. The stages were called Man- 
siones and Mutationes, the latter name being derived 
from the changing of the horses. The carriages in use 
were cars (Birotw or Bige) with two wheels and as 
many horses, waggons, (Rhede and Quadrige,) and 
coaches drawn by six horses (Seijuge). The post- 
horses were called Veredi, and the postilions Veredarii; 

and many of these were established by Augustus 
throughout the empire. It is surprising to observe, 
upon “referring to the laws, how well everything was 
reguated. A Birota could only carry two hundred 
pounds weight; a Rheda might carry one thousand. 
A Carrus might be charged with six hundred pounds 
weight. A Carpentum was a more ancient vehicle, and 
carried onc thousand pounds, but it could contain only 
two, or at most only three persons. ‘The Anagarie 
carried one thousand five hundred pounds. Carriages 
might be found at every post, and not less than forty 
post- horses were kept. Saddle-horses were called Equi 
Cursuales. A Rheda had eight mules in summer and 
ten in winter, and a Birota three mules. 

The Itineraries give the places on the Appian road, 
connected with the present Map, in the following order ; 
but it is to be observed that the printed copies do not 
always correspond with each other. 
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Ttiner. Antonin. 
Appia ab Urbe. 


Mill. Pass. 
Aricia . ; : é : XVI. 
Tribus Tabernis . c : OS WAL. 
Appi Forum . : : «OVALE 
Terracina : z ; . AVIII. 

Itiner. Hierosol. 
Urbe Romé. 

Mill. Pass. 
Mutatio ad Nono . ; : IDX. 
Aricia . - 5 A : VI. 
Tres Tabernas x : : Will. 
Mut. Sponsas : : : Ve 
Mut. Appi Foro. : : Vir 
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It seems that the Via Appia began at the Porta 
Capena. “Appius Censor Viam Appiam a Porta Capena 
usque Capuam munivit.”—(Crontinus.) Festus con- 
firms this account. It is, however, clear that the whole 
strect, from the Millharinm Aureum to the gate, was in 
imperial times known also by the same name*. 

The Porta Capena stood in the hollow between the 
Cwlian hill and the eminence now called 8. Balbina, 
where the ancient walls of the city may yet be seen 


[* I am not aware that any proof ean be brought of this statement, 
which is wholly contrary to all analogy. —E.B.] 
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supporting the bank. The actual site must have been 
near the little bridge over the Marrana or Aqua Crabra, 
the spot where the milestone numbered IL. was found, 
being just one mile beyond it. The name was evidently 
derived from the temple of the Muses Cameenex, cor- 
rupted in a way common to both Greece and Italy. 

The city of Capena lay precisely in an opposite 
direction. 

Both Martial and Juvenal allude to the damp situa- 
tion of the gate; and certainly the Aqua Crabra might 
have rendered it at all times humid. The grove and 
fountain of the Cameene, and of the nymph Algeria, 
were also very near it; though, till lately, antiquaries 
had placed them near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
(Vide Aigeria.) 

This gate was also called Fontinalis*, from the two 
fountains near it. 

The Via Latina united with the Appian, in front of 
the Porta Capena, at or near the spot where that road 
now falls in from the Porta Latina of Honorius. The 
Via Ardeatina also entered here. ‘The sepulehre of the 
Scipios, now within the gate of St. Sebastian, and per- 
haps the most curious relic of republican times existing 
at Rome, shows that the site of the Porta Capena was 
in their time farther north-west than the present gate, 
as no one was allowed to be buried within the city. 

The arch of Drusus, and the gate now called that 
of St. Sebastian, built by Arecadius and Honorius, 
A.D. 400, with its inseriptions and history, are amply 
deseribed by Professor Nibby in his Mura di Roma. 
He has also conjectured, that the real fountain of 
AKigeria was in the valley to the left of the road, not 
far from the ancient Porta Capena. Near that gate 


[* This is a mistake. The Porta Fontinalis was on the opposite 
side of the city, leading towards the Campus Martius. (See Bunsen, 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, vol. i. p. 626.) The damp, or rather 
dripping, situation of the Porta Capena, as it is described by Martial— 

“ Capena grandi porta qua pluit gutta,” 
evidently refers to the cireumstance mentioned by Frontinus, (De Aque- 


duct., c. 19,) that one branch of the Marcian aqueeduct had its termina- 
tion at this gate.—E.B.] 
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were the Temples of Fortune, who presided over jour- 
neys, of Mercury, of Apollo, of Hope, of Honour, of 
Virtue, and of Minerva. At the latter, generals return- 
ing from conquests were accustomed to sacrifice. Near 
these was a temple to the Tempests, probably that men- 
tioned upon Scipio’s tomb; and another to the goddess 
Feronia. Many of these must have been outside the 
ancient wall. The magnificent temple of Mars Gradi- 
vus was near the first milestone, a little beyond St. 
Sebastian. The road thither was so much frequented, 
that in ancient times it was twice payed. Beyond this 
was the Temple of the Bona Dea, whose priestesses 
were vestals. ‘The descent from the gate of St. Sebas- 
tian, after passing a tomb on the left attached to a 
modern house, which once was thought the sepulchre of 
Horatia, crosses the river Almo, not far from its sup- 
posed source, (vide Almo.) Here, on the left, is 
another tomb, stripped of its external coating, and 
bearing on its summit a small house, which has been 
called by some the tomb of Priscilla. Further on, at 
a great sepulchre on the right, once thought to have 
been that of the Scipios, the Via Appia leaves the Via 
Ardeatina, and passing a little cirenlar church to the 
left, and a road to La Caffarella, it ascends a hill be- 
tween deep banks, on each side of which are some other 
tombs, apparently of persons of consequence. On the 
left is the Columbarium of the servants of Augustus, as 
proved by the inscriptions found there. These monnu- 
ments at present consist of large and lofty masses of 
rubble work, originally cased with blocks of stone or 
marble. Among others isa tomb, or rather an Aldi- 
cula, with Corinthian pilasters, attached to a modern 
house. Further on are a ruinous Villa Casali, and 

Villa Buonfiglinoli, and several tombs on each side of 
the road, stripped of their ornaments. ‘The Temple of 
the god Rediculus, celebrated for the advance of Han- 
nibal to the spot, was in this district. The numerous 
remains of tombs and of sarcophagi, seen in the walls 
and buildings, render this road the most striking exit 
from the capital. —The Via Appia now descends into the 
valley near the church of St. Sebastian, which the cata- 
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combs (Trucidatorium Christianorum) connected with 
it, have invested with so much interest. The body or 
at least the head of St. Peter, seems to have been 
deposited in this place for a time, having been privately 
brought thither by his friends. Here a carriage-road 
forms a communication with the post-road to Albano, 
near Roma Vecchia, at Mile V. On the left of the 
valley of St. Sebastian are the ruins of the circus, once 
supposed of Caracalla; but having been lately excavated 
by the 'Torlonia fan nily, under the inspection of Sig. 
Nibby, an inscription was discovered in honour of its 
founder Maxentius. Professor Nibby has recently pub- 
lished an account of this circus. The inscription, which 
is unknown in England, runs thus:— 


DIVO. HON IeLO. Nok, Ae, 

COS. ORD. Il PILIO: 
D. N. MAXENTII. INVICT. 
Vin Ed. PER, 2G ear POT. 
Te DVI. Ve NININITAN I SEN. 
ORIS. AC. BIS. AVGVSTI. 


The buildings, of which many remain above ground, 
afford a curious specimen of the brick-work of the age. 
In the map of Sig. Visconti the buildings nearest the 
road on approaching the circus, are marked “ Spoliario 
Mutatorio,” which would seem to appropriate them to 
the use of the cireus.—Here, some have been inclined 
to think the Via Ardeatina fell into the Appian: there 

certainly was a cross road uniting them,—which running 
up the valley of circus, joine ed also the Via Latina, 
where it crosses the modern post-road to Albano. 

The ascent from the circus to the magnificent tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, (once called Capo di Bove,) has 
lately been made more accessible, and many tombs were 
eut through in the operation. This tomb may be con- 
sidered as situated at about the third mile from the an- 
cient Porta Capena, and consequently not quite two 
miles from the gate of St. Sebastian. It was originally a 
circular tower-like structure, on a quadrangular base- 
ment. It stands at the termination of a long stream of 
lava from the crater of Mont Albano. (Vide Mt. Albano.) 
The top of the monument is two hundred and twenty-eight 
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feet eight inches above the level of the sea. Boseowich 
calls it only twenty-six paces above the sea. ‘The 
strength of the building is the cause of its having at 
one time been converted into the keep of a castle, 
raised during the middle ages, by one of the then 
powerful and turbulent families. Professor Nibby, as- 
eribing the desertion of the Via Appia to that period, 
has supposed it may have been occasioned by the 
position of this castle, and the marauding habits of its 
possessors; and the newer road to Albano from the gate 
of the Lateran, was formed in consequence. In the 
vicinity of the tomb, the ancient pavement is observable, 
and sometimes the curb-stones on each side. 

The road having ascended to the top of the ridge of 
lava, the whole of the plain may be seen below. Nume- 
rous tombs, forming a dreary exhibition over the wide 
waste, line the road to Albano on both sides. 

In making observations for the Map, fifty-one 
tombs were noted on the right, and forty-two on the 
left of the road, between Capo di Bove and Roma 
Vecchia, and doubtless many more exist. Fabretti and 
others have written long dissertations on the sepulchres 
which onee adorned the Via Appia; but as all of them 
have apparently mistaken the modern for the ancient 
Porta Capena, even down to Pratilli, they are neces- 
sarily involved in error, in their account of every object. 

« An tu egressus Porta Capen,” says Cicero, “ etm 
Calatini, Scipionum, Serviliorum, Metellorum sepulchra 
vides, miseros putas illos?” The tomb of the Scipios 
is now within the gate, as was observed above, and it 
were to be wished the orator had placed the Servilii 
after the Metelli, instead of before; as, about a mile 
beyond the tomb of Crecilia Metella, to the left of the 
road, a mass of fragments was found, and preserved 
from destruction by Canova, and among them the 
inseription— 

M. SERVILIUS QVARTVS 
DE SVA PEOVNIA FECIT. 


This spot is marked in the Map, as indeed are as many 
tombs as possible. 
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Here, says Pratilli, was the monument of Horatia, 
but she was not hkely to have strayed so far from the 
city m time of war. According to Ligorio, at the 
fourth mile, was the Ustrina, or place for burning: the 
bodies of deceased patricians; the plebeian dead being 
buried in pits on the Esquiline. Pratilli places it at 
the fifth from the Porta di San Sebastiano, which would 
nearly correspond with the sixth from the ancient gate. 
Neither of these antiquarians therefore believed the 
Ustrina to have been at Roma Vecchia, and. one of 
them positively asserts that it was a circular building, 
not far from the road. Fabretti also calls it circular. 

At the fourth mile the long line of tombs produces 
a striking effect, as this Queen of Ways stretches 
across this most desolate tract of country. Fabretti 
says, the families Turrania and Rubellia were buried 
here; and, according to an inscription, C. Rubellius, 
and others, founded an AEDICVLA, which may possibly 
be the brick building a little farther on to the right. 

At the fifth mile, says Cornelius Nepos, was the 
monument of Quintus Crecilins, and it is probably to 
this tomb that Cicero alludes after naming that of the 
Servilii. 

At this part of the road the sepulchres of the Ho- 
ratii, and the Campus Sacer Horatiorum are to be 
sought for, as well as the site of the Fossa Cluilia. 
(Vide Map.) Strabo also mentions Festi (Piotor) as : 
place beyond the fifth mile-stone, (vide lesti,) where 
was the ancient limit of the Roman state. 

Livy’s expression, (lib. i. 23,) “that the Fossa 
Cluilia was not more than five miles from the city,” is 
perhaps to be regarded as meaning that 1t was not so 
far as the sixth milestone; for at the distance of five 
miles and a quarter, are the remains of a greater 
number of tombs than in any former part of the road, 
and some of them apparently of more consequence, 
which show that the spot had some peculiar reeommen- 
dation as a place of sepulture. It is evident that many 
of these sepulchres resembled obelisks; and some are 
so near together that they could have had no other 
form; and, in very early times, this was the most likely 
to be selected. 
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In examining remains of Roman antiquity, it is 
always to be remembered that marble not being the 
natural production of the soil, was not used till the later 
times of the republic, when the greater part of the then 
elvilized world had been subdued. This test should be 
applied to the sepulchres on the Appian Way. 

Cluilius, the king of Alba, having taken the field 
against Tullus Hostilius, encamped near the fifth mile 
from the city, and, while the two armies were in sight, 
fortified himself with the dyke called the Fossa Cluilia. 
(hiv. lib. i. 23. Vide also Plutarch in Vita Coriolani, 
and Dionysius, lib. i. 4.) The Romans likewise in- 
trenched their camp, so that a space divided the two 
armies, and the two states. 

The Albans being conquered, and their country, as a 
separate state, destroyed, their walled camp fell of 
course into the hands of the Romans; who seem to have 
preserved not only the memory of the facts, but to have 
spoken of the locality during imperial times, as a 
matter of common notoriety. 


* Capena grandi porta qua pluit gutta, 
Phrygieeque Matris Almo qua layat ferrum, 
Tloratiorum qua viret Sacer Campus, 
Et qua pusilli fervet Hereulis Fanum, 
Faustine, pleud Bassus ibat in Rheda; 
Onines beati copias trahens ruris. 
Illic videres frutice nobili caules.” 
Mantiat, lib. iii. epig. 47. 


Livy says, that “the sepulchres of the Horatii and 
Curiatii exist where each of them respectively fell: the 
{wo Roman tombs being together, and on the side of 
Alba; and the three Alban sepulchres towards Rome, 
and apart from each other.” Chib. i. 25.) 

A large castellated farm-house, built from the 
plunder of ancient tombs, is situated close to the Appian 
Way, on the left. On the right, just before it, may be 
perceived a wall, erected with large blocks of peperino, 
standing at right angles with the road, and in its con- 
struction, as well as in the magnitude of the blocks, 
quite different from every thing clse in the country. 
Some of the stones are more than nine fect m length, 
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More than two hundred and fifty feet of this singular 
wall yet remain. Being so well fortified, it is much 
more probable that this should be the spot, which was 
down to a late period called the Campus Sacer Hora- 
tiorum, than, as some have supposed, the Ustrina, or 
place for burning the dead,—for which the authority is 
at least doubtful. 

The wall is in most parts composed of three courses 
of stone, and is only one stone in thickness. ‘The two 
subjoined sketches of the style of building, show how 
different it is from the Roman manner in latter times, 
and indeed even from those of Servius. 


CAMPUS SACER MORATIORUM. 
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CAMPUS SACER WORATIORUM. 


This is the highest point of the plain, and is a most 
commanding situation. Here are the ruins of some 
sepulchres, seemingly of consequence. On the left of the 
road, stood an /dicula: beyond this, are other tombs, 
and a building which seems to have been a fountain ; 
and before it, a large monument, which may have been 
a circle upon a square basement, hike that of Ciecilia 
Metella. ‘The masonry is reticulated, and steps run to 
the summit. The ruins called Roma Vecchia stand 
on the left of the Appian, at the distance of above 
two hundred yards, and on the edge of a summit or 
stratum of lava, just opposite the fifth milestone on 
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the post-road to Albano. The ruins are of brick, 
(narked svBVRBANVM ComMopl,) and are believed by 
Professor Nibby to be those of a villa of the Emperor 
Commodus. They passed for some time as the ruins of 
the Pagus Lemonius. The palace was large, and con- 
tained a theatre and other princely apartments. Pom- 
ponius Letus, the learned antiquary, says, that in his 
time, the sepulchre of the Tullian family, (situated 
at this part of the Via Appia,) being opened, the body 
of Tulliola, daughter of M. Tullias Cicero, was found 
in good preservation, with every feature uncorrupted. 
Pope Alexander VI., fearing that such a discovery 
should lead to a superstitious veneration of the relics, 
had them thrown into the Tyber. Gruter gives an 
inscription of the 'Tullian family, said to have been found 
here. 

At about the sixth mile, is Casal Rotondo, a circular 
building or farm-house, placed on the ruins of a tomb, 
not less than one hundred and twenty feet in diameter. 
It is here, that antiquaries have generally placed the 
Campus Sacer, the Horatian Tombs, the Fossa Cluilia, 
and the Ustrina; but all their calculations proceeding 
upon the mistaken supposition that the gate of San 
Sebastiano occupied the site of the old Porta Capena, 
are necessarily inaccurate.—The remains of the ancient 
aqueduct are here on the left. 

Tor di Selci is another tower, having, like the former, 
the remains of a tomb for its foundation. Between this 
and the eighth mile, just before the road descends into 
a hollow, are the ruins of the Temple of Hercules, 
mentioned by Martial. The Torre di Mezza Via is near 
the place. Of this temple, fragments of the peperino 
columns may be found: by excavation, the entire plan 
might, perhaps, be discovered. Martial, speaking of it, 
says, “Sextus ab Albanaé quem colit Arce lapis.” It is 
difficult to understand this passage; for six miles is too 
little for the distance from Albano*, though it would be 


* The ancients seem, however, always to set down, as indicating the 
distance of a place, the milestone last passed, however considerable the 
distanee at which it may haye been left behind. 
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exactly correct with regard to Alba Longa; but this 
Martial could scarcely have intended. Pratilli says it 
is eight miles from Rome: in this he is right, though 
seldom correct on other points. Fabretti believes that 
Domitian had a suburban villa here. 

The road having descended from the high bed of 
lava, a Schola, or circular seat, such as was common 
among tombs, is seen on the left; and a tower of the 
lower ages, on the right. On a sort of insulated mount 
in the hollow, are the ruins of a fortification, which 
Professor Nibby says are those of the Castrum Florani, 
a place now represented by some farm-houses, called 
Fiorano, a little further on, at about nine miles ;—just 
beyond the point where the Via Appia has again 
mounted to the top of the lava ridge. 

Here the ancient and modern roads approximate. 
Mile V, on the modern poast-road, agrees with about 
five miles and one-third of the ancient Appian; but the 
irregularities of the post-road near the Torre di Mezza 
Via, (where the Jerusalem Itinerary places Ad Nono,) 
bring it here much nearer to the ancient Appian; but it 
is not till about Mile XII. that they may be considered 
as absolutely coinciding as to distance; here, at the 
turn by the Villa Barberini, the two are united at Frat- 
tocchie, and the post-road loses the advantage it had 
gained by haying set out from the Porta di S. Giovanni, 
instead of from the ancient Capena. Beyond Fiorano, 
an ancient road ran from the Appian to the right, over 
the Ponte delle Streghe, and the vestiges of the city of 
Appiola may be seen. (Vide Appiola.) 

About the ninth mile, a modern road to Marino 
turns from the post-road, on the left; and near it, 
between the two roads, the ruins of a great tomb form 
a Tumalus. Aurelius Victor says, that nine miles from 
the city, on the Appian Way, was the sepulchre of Gal- 
lienus. 

Here is a spot of ground, white with sulphur, and 
emitting a most offensive smell. 

At the tenth mile is a brook from the Fonte dei 
Monaci, which, after passing the Ponte del Cipollaro, 


runs under the Appian, and which many have mistaken 
G2 
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for the Aqua Ferentina. At this part of the road, five 
large tombs present a conspicuous appearance. It is 
here that the ascent toward Frattoechie begins; and 
here the Itineraries have been thought to have placed 
Boville; though some confusion has been occasioned 
with respect to its precise site, by variations in the 
position of the Porta Capena at different periods. 

From this point, the Via Appia begins to ascend, 
through modern inclosures. 

To the right, a path runs from a cireular tomb; and, 
by again mounting the stream of lava, another valley 
from Frattocchie is seen, with its small stream, on each 
of which are vestiges of ancient towns, possibly Appiola 
and Mugilla. 

In an inclosure on the right of the Appian, is a pillar, 
which, having been thrown down, is now replaced as 
nearly as possible in its original situation. It is of con- 
sequence, being the pillar placed by Boscowich, the 
astronomer, who measured the distance from it, to the 
tomb of Crecilia Metella. An Italian inscription says, 
“This pillar belongs to the base measured by I. P. 
Maire and Boscowich, in the year 1751, per servire a 
grado di Roma—53,5624 palms.” 

According to Boseowich, the site of the pillar is 
ninety-three paces above the sea. His paces are of five 
feet, and his palms are about two inches less than a foot. 
Why he should have chosen so uneven a number of 
palms for his base, and for what reason he should have 
so selected his two extremities, that the one (the tomb 
of Crecilia Metella) should be twenty-six, and the other 
(the pillar in question) should be ninety-three paces 
above the level of the sea, is inconceivable; and, indeed, 
Messrs. Calandrelli and others, who published some ob- 
servations while our Map was engraving, were obliged 
to measure another base, on level ground. It is impos- 
sible to measure angles up to this pillar, from any dis- 
tance; nor is it easy to see many points from it. It is 
marked in the Map, Colonna di Boscowich, being the 
only name by which it is known. 

The angle between Monte Genaro and Capo di Bove, 
is 66° 30’; between Monte Genaro and Monte Cave, 
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70° 45’; and that between Monte Genaro and St. Peter’s 
dome, 68° 40’. 

The long and direct line of the Via Appia is beauti- 
fully seen from this spot, as far as the Tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. 

At Frattoechie, beyond Mile XI., the road to Antium 
quits the Via Appia, and here the ancient and medern 
roads are the same. At Frattocchie, antiquaries suppose 
the encounter between Milo and Clodius to have taken 
place, and here was the ancient Boville, or at least 
the Sacrarium of the Gens Julia. (Vide Boville.) 
Many tombs, and some of them curious, known by 
inscriptions to have belonged to the families Aruntia, 
Antista, Vatinia, and Cascellia, ornament the ascent to 
Albano, on each side. The road passes, by a bridge, 
the now dry bed of the Rivus Albanus; (vide Albanus 
Rivus;) and, on the ascent, an ancient road crossed the 
Appian to Alba Longa. (Vide Alba Longa.) The new 
road to Castel Gandolfo turns off to the left, and a 
road to the right leads to that to Antium. The sepul- 
chre, supposed that of Pompey, about Mile XIV. on the 
left, is a striking object; and soon after this is the gate 
of the modern Atkano, whence a road on the left leads 
to Castel Gandolfo. (Vide Albano.) 

Just beyond Albano is the monument which was so 
long and so absurdly called that of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. A better knowledge of antiquity now points 
it out as that of Aruns, the son of Porsenna, to whose 
monument at Clusium it bears a considerable degree of 
resemblance*. After this the Appian descends into the 
Val Aricia, where, on the left, are the ruins of Aricia, 
sixteen miles, or one hundred and twenty stadia, from 
Rome, which are of a peculiar style. (Vide Aricia.) 

After this the substructions and the mound which 


A] 


* The view here adopted is that of Nibby; but the Cay. Canina, 
whose great architectural knowledge entitles his opinion on such points 
to the utmost weight, has satisfactorily shown that the monument now 
existing cannot belong to a period earlicr than the latter ages of the 
Roman republic; though, frem its peculiar form and construction, it 
may probably be an imitation of some far earlier Etruscan monument. 
(See the Annali dell Istituto, 1837, p. 57.) 
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raised the ancient Way above the level of the plain, 
(once a lake, and at a still more remote period a crater, ) 
are worthy of observation. ‘The most perfect portion 
will be found under the ehureh of the Madonna del 
Galloro. At this point an arched passage for the water 
from the upper ground runs obliquely under the Appian. 
The substruetions consist of not less than twenty-four 
horizontal courses of ponderous blocks. The perpen- 
dicular lines are seldom attended to, so that few of the 
stones are correct parallelograms ; and, except that the 
Roman and Etrusean manner of placing alternate 
courses of long and short stones is somewhat preserved, 
the masonry is singularly capricious. One course is 
smooth, the next highly rustieated, the next less so, the 
course above is left with large, rough, projecting knobs, 
such as the Italians call bugni, and the next is quite 
smooth*. 

From this spot the Way mounted to the right of 
the modern Genzano, supposed Gentianun, (vide Gen- 
zano,) and then continued nearly in the same track as 
the modern road, leaving Lanuvium to the right. At 
the ruined castle and Ponte di San Gennarello, (dis- 
tant about twenty miles by the ancient road,) the Via 
Appia quits the modern road to Velletri, and may be 
observed deseending to the plain and the Pontine 
Marshes, where remains of sepulchres continue to mark 
its course. 

The Mutatio Ad ‘Tres Tabernas was seven miles 
from Aricia, or twenty-three from Rome; and Cicero 
says there was a road thence to Antium, which must 
have erossed the Appian here to Velitre. The Mutatio, 
however, was not exactly at the twenty-third mile. Its 
distance exeeeded twenty-three miles, but was not 
twenty-four complete. 

Between San Gennarello and the Tres Taberne, at 
Mile XXIT. and two-thirds, is a place ealled Civitone, a 
name which usually implies the site of an ancient eity ; 
and at Mile XXIIT. the road passes through a certain 


* [An elaborate description of these very remarkable substructions by 
the Cay. Canina will be found in the Annali dell’ Istituto, 1837.—E. B.] 
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bank or Agger, which may be discovered from the 
heights near Lanuviun. 

The Appian joins the road from Velletri to Cisterna 
at Mile XXXII of the modern, or XXVIT and a half of 
the ancient Way. At Castelli it again quits the post- 
road, and is lost; but leaving Cisterna to the right, 
jois it again at a sepulehre near the thirty-third mile 
of the Appian, whence they continue together nearly to 
Terracina. 

In the Map the road is not carried beyond the point 
where it leaves Cisterna. 

In the foregoing account a more particular attention 
has been bestowed upon those portions of the road 
which, though particularly interesting, are seldom 
visited, than upon places of greater notoriety. 


APPIOLA 3; APPIOLE. Honda. 

There was scarcely any city in the vicinity of Rome 
taken by the first kings, which, if suffered to remain, 
in consequence of a treaty of peace, was not afterwards 
retaken and destroyed for rebellion. Thus Appiola was 
compelled by Ancus Marcius to make a treaty of peace, 
which, on the death of that king, it violated, under pre- 
tence that the agreement was made only with him. 
Tarquin accordingly marched against the city with a 
great force, laid waste the country, and having twice 
defeated the Latin auxiliaries of Appiola, attacked the 
town itself, and after some time the place was taken. 
Most of the male inhabitants had been slain during the 
siege; the remainder were sold as slaves, and their 
wives and children were taken to Rome. The houses 
were then burnt, and the walls levelled. The spoil of 
Appiola, says Livy, (lib. 1. 35,) was so considerable, as 
to enable ‘Tarquin to erect the Circus Maximus, and to 
celebrate the games with greater magnificence than any 
of his predecessors. 

When it is said that the walls were destroyed, 
nothmg more is, perhaps, meant, that that they were 
rendered unserviceable for defence. 

There is a ruin situated on the right of the Via 
Appia, at about the tenth mile from Rome, which may 
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be that of Appiola: it differs from ruined towns in 
general, in having few or no traces of the walls; but it 
presents some vestiges of a public building. It would 
be unfair to deny that it is its situation, so near the 
Appian Way, which has caused it to be supposed Appiola, 
rather than Politorium. 

From a part of the Appian Way, near Fiorano, an 
ancient road runs in a direction which shows that Tuscu- 
lum was its object; and this passed over the Ponte 
della Strega, or delle Streghe, (for any absolute certainty 
of name it is impossible to acquire in a country without 
inhabitants,) a bridge formed of large antique blocks. 
The road, previous to its arriving at the bridge, becomes 
more distinct, and passes over a narrow slip of volcanic 
rock, the top of which, being a platform, was, perhaps, 
occupied by the houses, and its edges may have been the 
foundation of the walls of the town. ‘This forms one 
side of the valley, down which runs the brook, or Fosso 
di Frattoechic. ‘The descent to the bridge is cut in the 
rock, and, having been much worn by frequent passage, 
has been paved. 

At the end of this long platform, toward Albano, is 
a reservoir of water, of Roman times, and part of a 
column near it. Further on is another ruin, and soon 
after a well or cistern, which may be of greater anti- 
quity. Near this, lie, or were lying a few years ago, 
several blocks of Alban stone, or peperino; one of which 
was a cornice, cut upon a block five palms long, and 
with a moulding different from that of any order at pre- 
sent known, two palms in height. The workmanship 
also appears rude, and of remote antiquity. Near these, 
of which several fragments remained, were some other 
blocks, bespeaking an antiquity infinitely beyond that 
of the brick Roman villa standing on the same spot*. 
There are many other pieces, all belonging to what was 
probably a very ancient temple; and among them a 
block and cornice, six feet by three. 

Near the villa is a pit, evidently another reservoir; 


* Tt is well known that the Romans were accustomed to establish 
their villas on the sites of ancient towus. 
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and on the ridge running from the site of the town to 
that part of the Via Appia which enters the inclosed 
eround near Frattocchie, are traces of other ruins: these 
are not sufficiently perfect to be described; but they 
perhaps serve to show that the places with which the 
city of Appiola had most connection, prior to its destrue- 
tion, were Boville and Alba Longa. 

Upon the eminence that bounds the valley of the 
Fosso di Frattocchie, on the opposite side, are further 
remains of the road and other ruins; so that it is pro- 
bable that on this spot existed another of the little 
towns of Latium. This, in the Map, is called Mugilla. 
(Vide Mugilla.) 

Scareely two miles lower down the stream are ruins 
of another city, which was at first thought to be Appiola, 
and afterwards Tellene; but general opinion has at 
length given it the name of Politorium. (Vide Polito- 
rium.) The modern name is La Giostra. 

Appiola is more than a mile from the Ponte del 
Cipollaro on the Appian, and about two from Frattec- 
ehie. It may have derived its name from the word 
Appia, (a species of vase or vessel;) which word, being 
formed from ad and pleo, ought, in the opinion of some, 
to be written Appla. 


Aqua APPIA. 
This water was brought to Rome by Appius Claudius 
C. I. Cecus, during his censorship. (Vide Aqueducts.) 


Aqua ARDEATINA. (Vide ARDEA.) 


Aqua CRABRA. 

A collection of waters on the hill of Tuseulum. 
Cicero says it was brought to the city from the Tusculan 
region, which could not have been done without lofty 
aqueduets. There was formerly much dispute con- 
cerning’ the water at ‘Tusculum, as there is also at 
present. 

The Aqua Crabra is supposed to be the Marrana, 
and this is supplied by the Aque Ferentine, which are 
conveyed by an artificial canal to Centrone, near La 
Cregna. (Vide Aque Ferentine.) 
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Aqua Frerentine*. Lucus et TemepLumM FERENTINE. 


The fountain of the Aqua Ferentina, or, as Cluver 
(Lib. i. p. 719) calls it, Caput Aque Ferentine, has 
hitherto been supposed to rise at the rock under the 
modern town of Marino, at a spot just below the road 
from Castel Gandolfo, known to artists for its pic- 
turesque beauty. That is not, however, the real source; 
this is to be found by pursuing the road toward Rocca 
di Papa, to a short distance beyond the little church 
of 8S. Rocca Qnarked in the Map, 8.R.), where a path, 
turning off on the right, traverses first a height, and 
then descends into the glen of the Aque Ferentine; it 
is not accessible below, on account of walls, and other 
impediments. 

Some vestiges of cutting may be traced in the rocks 
by this route; but a moist hollow, like this, bounded by 
friable tufo banks, and cultivated for canes, can scarcely 
have retained many traces of antiquity. 

lew glens are prettier than that which extends from 
the real source to the reputed fountain; the former pro- 
prietor, Prince Colonna, having discovered its beauties, 
walled it in, and thus inclosed the fountain. 

The Map presents many of the details of the place, 
not before known to antiquaries; access having heen, 
till lately, somewhat difficult. 

The water, which is clear and cold, rises under a 
perpendicular face of tufo rock, which has been cut in 
ancient times; or, at least, the orifice seems to have 
been heightened. In front, some modern masonry, at a 
distance of only a few feet from the rock, has been con- 
structed, (probably by way of damming up the stream 
for a mill,) and if any vestiges of antiquity remained, 
this has completely destroyed them. 

In an insulated rock, a few yards above the fountain, 
is a small cave. 

This source was but a short distance below the city 
of Alba Longa, and very probably supplied the inhabi- 
tants of the northern extremity of that extended place. 


* Festus calls this fountain, “Caput (Etentine quod est sub Monte 
Albano.” It is not impossible that this may be a mistake for Ferentine. 
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Livius says that Tarquinius Superbus, having ap- 
pointed a meeting of the Latin chiefs at this spot, (“ad 
Lucum Ferentine,”) did not arrive himself till the 
evening, though the others came at day-break; for 
which neglect, one of them, Turnus Herdonius of Aricia, 
had, in the mean time, inveighed bitterly against him. 
Tarquin, arriving, made his excuses; but Turnus, dis- 
satisfied, quitted the assembly. Greatly provoked, Tar- 
quin hired a servant to hide a number of swords within 
the tent of Turnus, and, early on the following morning, 
denounced him, as intending to assassinate his col- 
leagues, and as having deferred it only because ‘Tarquin 
had not arrived in time. The chiefs accompanied Tar- 
quin to the tent of Turnus, and surrounded it while he 
yet slept; and the swords being discovered, Turnus was 
thrown chained into the fountain, (“ad caput aque 
Ferentine,”) and a hurdle being then placed over him, 
and stones cast upon it, he was drowned. (ib. i. 50, 
51.) It is to be observed, that, but for the stones, the 
water would not have been deep enough to drown him. 

The authenticity of the history is much confirmed 
by its exact, and apparently unstudied, correspondence 
with the locality: and.a strong interest is at the same 
time given to this sequestered valley. 

It has been mentioned in the article Almo, that the 
Aqua Ferentina was possibly the remote source of that 
river. It was also conveyed, by an artificial channel, to 
a spot called Centrone, near Morena, on the Via Latina, 
whence, as the Marrana, or Aqua Crabra, it finds its 
way to Rome. 

There was a Porta Ferentina, which is said to have 
been superseded by the Porta Latina; it overlooked the 
valley of the Marrana, and the present Porta Metronia. 
Could this name have any allusion to the water, or only 
to its distant source, at which the Feri were held? 

The Aqua Ferentina, after passing below Marino, 
crosses from the left to the right of the road to Rome, 
at the foot of the hill near a fountain; at this place it is 
called Marrana del Pantano, or a name equivalent. 

There is a direct road from the place to L’Intavo- 
lato, or Tavolato, and the brook seems to have accom- 
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panied it when in its natural state; but it is now artifi- 
cially diverted to Centrone and the Crabra. 

It would be interesting to know whether this source 
is on a higher or lower level than the present surface of 
the Alban Lake, which is 919 French feet above the sea. 
The citadel of Alba Longa may be about 1200. 

The souree of the Aquee Ferentine, says Pompeius 
Festus, was the place at which the council of Latium 
met from the time of the destruction of Alba, till the 
consulship of P. Decius Mus, in the year U. C. 415. 


AQqusz LABANE. 


The Aqua Laban were certain mineral waters, in 
the country of the Sabines, near Nomentum. Their 
souree is at present called by the name of I Bagni di 
Grotta Marozza; and is at a little insulated mount near 
the ancient Via Nomentana, or Salaria, where are some 
remains of aneient buildings. ' 

The Abbé Chaupi seems to have thought he had 
found the Aque Labane at La Fiora, or the Madonna 
dela Souga; but the Abbé is seldom intelligible. 


Aqua Viva. 
A Mutatio on the Via Flaminia, which is noted 
thus :— 


Urbe Roméd. 
Rubras VIII. 
Ad Vicesimum PAIL, 
Aqua Viva AIL 
Utriculo XII. 
Narnia XII. 
Tnteramna IX. 


This road seems to have passed near the present 
Civita Castellana, but not through it. 


AQUEDUCTS. 


As the ancient aqueducts of Rome have been the 
subject of much controversy and of many dissertations, 
our notice of them will be but brief. 

The Anio Novus and the Aqua Claudia united within 
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the city, and were distributed through the whole of 
Rome by means of ninety-two reservoirs, or castella. 

The Aqua Julia had seventeen reservoirs in the city, 
and served the third, fifth, sixth, eighth, tenth, and 
twelfth regions. 

The Aqua Tepula filled fourteen reservoirs, and was 
distributed in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth re- 
gions. 

The Aqua Martia had fifty-one reservoirs, and supplied 
regions three, four, five, six, eight, nine, and fourteen. 

The Anio Vetus had thirty-five reservoirs, and served 
regions one, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, thirteen, 
and fourteen. 

The Aqua Virgo had eighteen castella, and supplied 
the regions seven, eight, and fourteen. 

The Aqua Appia had twenty reservoirs, and served 
regions two, five, eight, nine, cleven, twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen. 

The Aqua Alsietina supplied all the region beyond 
the Tyber. This is now called the Acqua Paola. 

Of the modern aqueducets, the chief is that of Trevi, 
celebrated for the purity of its water; it is so called, not 
from the town of Trevi, at the source of the Anio, but 
from the church In Triviis, near the fountain. 

The Acqua Felice and the Acqua di Termini are con- 
sidered less limpid and less salubrious than the Trevi. 


Ara Jani. (Vide R1Ano.) 


Ara Mutia. 


This place, which anciently belonged to the Veientes, 
is on the summit of a hill, which rises to a considerable 
height, and has been of great use in the triangulation 
for the Map, being seen from every part of the Cam- 
pagna. A beautiful grove on the top of the Ill has 
been preserved through the superstition of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring village of Scrofano, who 
imagine that the felling of the trees would cause the 
death of the head of each family. 
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SUMMIT OF MONTE MUSINO. 


A long description would scarcely give so good an 
idea of the place as a rough sketch; the above being 
from a bird’s eye view, taken on the spot, the per- 
spective has been altered. 

The lower circular terrace 1s about sixty feet in 
breadth, and the upper forty. On the top or third 
terrace was a large circular building, as the fragments 
show; but the stones are small, and united with cement, 
so that it is impossible to judge when it was erected. 
Perhaps it was the altar. (Vide Veii.) 

This curious spot may be reached either from For- 
mello or Campagnano. The herdsmen have an idea, 
that in a cave near the summit is a treasure, guarded by 
demons, who persecute the curious with tempests. In 
making observations from the summit, for the Map, the 
cave was, on one occasion, the only shelter from a 
tempest; and this, lasting six hours, strongly confirmed 
the rustics in their superstition. 

From Monte Musino, the Villa Mellini and St. Peter’s 
may be seen, in the same line. La Storta and the Isola 
Farnese are also in line. The high peak and tower at 
Baccano are 3° right of Rocca Romana, which is 88° 50’ 
from the Tumulus on Monte Aguzzo. Thence to Castel 
Giubileo 53° 20’—Soracte, Mont Albano, Palestrina, 
and almost every remarkable spot may be seen from this 
summit. 
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ARCO DI OLEVANO. 


This is an arch cut in a rough manner through a tufo 
rock, and evidently intended to facilitate the passage of 
the road from the Capanna below Corcollo, to the small 
modern village of S. Vittorino, a place with about fifty 
inhabitants, containing the baronial house of the Prince 
Barberini. The hill has been deeply cut away on each 
side, and, where it was less expensive to perforate the 
rock than to remove the whole, this arch is left. It 
is only about the breadth of the arch of an ordinary 
bridge, which it somewhat resembles. 

A road, now made passable, falls in from Poli, on the 
Roman side, down a steep hill. On the side next San 
Vittorino, it descends to a bridge, and then mounts 
another hill, at the top of which, by lifting a carriage 
up a rocky bank, it is possible, with a guide, to pro- 
ceed to Tivoli, as is shown in the Map, the direct road 
having been long impassable. 

Near the little river of San Vittorino are vestiges 
of an ancient road, and other antiquities, which may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to the vicinity of Adrian’s villa. 

Nothing is so difficult as to obtain information in a 
country like this, where there are so few inhabitants: if, 
one be by chance found, he knows nothing, and perhaps 
excuses himself by saying he is from Pesaro or Ancona. 
It would therefore be presumption for a foreigner to 
speculate whether the Arco di Olevano was cut by 
a Prince Barberini, or whether it was formed by the 
Emperor Adrian as an approach to his splendid villa. 


ARDEA. Apéea. 


Ardea was the capital of the Rutuli, a nation or 
tribe occupying a small territory on the coast, between 
Laurentum and Antium. It still retains its name, and 
has one hundred and seventy-six inhabitants. Other 
towns, as well as this, the capital, existed in the region. 
(Dionys. lib. 1.) The boundaries of the Rutuli were the 
river Numicus, Aricia, Lanuvium, and Corioli, or per- 
haps Antium. 
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Ardea was said to have been founded by an Argive 
colony, descended from Danie and Acrisius. (Virgil, 
Mn. vii. 408.) Before the arrival of the Grecian colo- 
nists, the Aborigines and Pelasgi possessed the country. 
Strabo gives it the epithet, “ Ancient,” dpyavay ApSear ; 
and Pliny speaks of pictures at Ardea, in good preserva- 
tion, as being more ancient than the foundation of 
Rome. (Pliny, lib. xxxv. 6.) The Rutnh, the Aurunce, 
and the Sicani, seem to have been either nearly con- 
nected or the same tribes. Virgil (lib. vil.) says, 
« Aurunceque manus, Rutuli, veteresque Sicani;” and, 
according to both Virgil and Silus, the Latins seem to 
have been very nearly the same people. 

Ardea, as the capital of the nearest hostile prince, 
is conspicuous in the history of the Italian wars of 
/Eneas; and it seems to have continued a place of 
some consequence till after the time of ‘Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, who, from motives of avarice, besieged the city. 
(Livy, lib. i. 58.) Tarquin, having lost his crown 
during the siege, through the efforts of Brutus and Col- 
latinus, a truce with Ardea was agreed upon for fifteen 
years. 

The Ardeatines seem to have subsequently fallen 
under the Roman yoke without much contest, after 
being weakened by internal dissensions, which had 
greatly reduced the number of its inhabitants; and so 
much had Ardea lost of its consequences at so early 
a period as the sixty-seventh year of the Republi, 
U.C. 312, that a colony was sent from Rome to help 
to repeople the place. (Vide Livy, lib. iv. 11.) 

Juvenal (Sat. 12) says that the Emperors kept 
droves of elephants in the meadows near Ardea. Athan 
gives an account of the elephants bred and disciplined 
in the Roman territory. “'They marched in troops into 
the amphitheatre, scattering flowers, and were, to the 
number of six of each sex, feasted in public on splendid 
triclinia, their food being spread on tables of cedar and 
ivory, in gold and silver dishes and goblets.” Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. lib. viii. 2) says, that four of them even car- 
ried on a litter a supposed sick companion, walking like 
a dancer upon a rope. In the territory of Laurentum 
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was a place called Ad Helephantas, where these animals 
were kept, as is shown by an inscr iption given in Gruter, 
No. 2, page 391. (Vide Ad Helephantas.) 

Ardea was reputed seventy stadia from the sea, a 
distance so much beyond the truth, (it is no more than 
thirty-two in a direct line,) that it is only by supposing 
that the Ardeatines had a station for boats, somewhere 
about the modern tower of St. Anastasio, to which the 
distance in question was referred, that any reasonable 
explanation of the computation can be obtained. 

There was a place called Aphrodisium, on or near 
the coast, where the Latins held a fair. The name was 
probably derived from Adpodity, the mother of Aineas; 
this hero, according to Livy, (lib. 11.,) having been lost 
in the neighbouring river Numicus. This “place was 
north of the natural opening of Ardea, toward the sea. 
On the other side, toward Antium, was the Castrum 
Inui, which may have been a station for such boats as 
could be drawn up upon the beach. 

For a long time Ardea was.supposed to have occu- 
pied only the hill of the small modern village, contain- 
ing one hundred and seventy-six inhabitants, thinly 
scattered over its surface; and it was only in con- 
structing the Map, which accompanies this work, that 
the modern Ardea was found to be no more than the 
citadel of the ancient town, which was at least six times 
more extensive. 

The baronial mansion of the Duca di Cesarini, who 
now possesses almost all the country of the Rutuli, from 
Nemi to the coast, occupies nearly the whole breadth of 
the citadel of Ardea, on the side next the sea. The 
other extremity was by nature jomed to a high table- 
land formed by a ravine on each side; but the isthmus 
having been cut through in a very singular manner, has 
left three deep and broad ditches, separated by two 
piers of natural rock. This is the more curious, as it 
does not appear that these piers could have served as a 
bridge to the citadel, on account of their distance from 
each other; and though the ditch added to the strength 
of the fortress, yet this cannot. be supposed to have 


been completely separated from the city. Morcover, 
Jil 
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the rock of the citadel is much higher than these two 
natural piers. A road, either covered or open, probably 
passed, as at present, into the northern valley.—Here it 
may be well to remark, that the wall of the citadel of 
Ardea is built, (like almost all others constructed of 
tufo,) of blocks either parallelograms, or nearly so, 
though sufficiently irregular to indicate high antiquity. 
A small portion, wonderfully resembling the construc- 
tion on the Campus Sacer, is here given as a specimen 
of the whole, that an opportunity may be afforded for 
judging on the subject which has attracted much notice*. 


WALLS OF ARDEA. 


Niebuhr, the celebrated historian of Rome, in page 
170 of the first volume of the English translation of his 
History, enumerates Ardea amongst the Cyclopian cities 
of Italy; and represents its walls, like those of Preeneste 
and Alba of the Marsi, as composed of enormous poly- 
gonal blocks, similar to those of Tiryns; but this is 
probably an oversight of that writer, as, in page 484 of 
the same volume, Ardea is correctly described as sur- 
rounded by walls built of square blocks of tufo. 


[* The small portion here represented would, however, convey a 
very exaggerated notion of the degree of irregularity observable in the 
walls of Ardea. A very considerable portion of these, which still forms 
the wall of the modern town on the north side, is built of square blocks 
of tufo, almost as regularly arranged in alternate courses of long and 
short stones as that of the Tabularium at Rome. A kind of tower, or 
bastion, projecting from the line of the walls, has apparently been added 
in the middle ages, though built principally of the ancient blocks. —E.B. ] 
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Vestiges of these walls can be discovered only by a 
close inspection; as they lie here and there, amongst 
the bushes on the edge of the precipices which bounded 
them. 

With respect to the walls of Preeneste and of Alba 
of the Marsi, they are incorrectly called Cyclopian, con- 
structed as they are, of purely polygonal blocks, without 
that intermixture of smaller stones to fill up the inter- 
stices of the larger ones; which, according to Pausanias, 
is the characteristic of the Cyclopian masonry ; as the 
purely polygonal construction may be denominated that 
of the Pelasgic. 

Two streams, one of which is evidently derived from 
the Lake of Nemi, and the vale or lake of Aricia, had, 
long before Ardea was built, worn valleys, which had 
left an eminence between them as a site for the city. 
The top is nearly a flat, having originally formed part of 
the great plain which extended from the mountain of 
Albano to the sea. 

At the western side of the city, these valleys ap- 
proach each other, leaving a narrow isthmus for the 
entrance to the city from the east; this isthmus is con- 
siderably strengthened by a high mound, or agger, 
extending from valley to valley, which supported, or 
rather backed a wall, whence, i all probability, the idea 
of the Roman agger of Servius Tullius was originally 
taken. A gap or cut exists, through which was the 
ancient entrance to the city; and in this is the ruin of 
a tower, fixing the site of the gate toward Aricia. This 
mound is called Bastione by some of the people of the 
place; but all modern names are to be regarded with 
suspicion when they rest only on the authority of the 
peasantry. Still more distant from the citadel is another 
similar mound, stretching also from valley to valley, and 
this has either been a further enlargement of the city, or 
a work thrown up at some time by a besieging army. 
These mounds are so high that when the sun is over the 
Mediterranean they are distinguishable from Albano by 
the naked eye. 

It is evident, that though an ancient path might 
have led from the sea to the citadel, as at present, yet 
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the great gate of the city was at the east end of the 
Arx, and could only be approached by a deep valley, 
having the fortress on the left, and the walls and a part 
of the town on the right. Under these rocks of the 
city, on the right, is the chapel of Santa Marinella, and 
two or more reticulated portions of wall of Roman times 
may be observed. There was evidently a street running 
from the gate near the citadel to that in the agger. 
From the same gate, another street ran at right angles 
to the former; and a third gate, toward Antium, is 
marked by a deseent into the valley. The whole area 
is well protected by steep rocks, whieh, though not very 
lofty, must have rendered the place, when walled, im- 
pregnable. 

The extent is such, that a considerable population 
might have existed there; and the place was in fact 
reputed not only rich and powerful, but was finally sub- 
dued only by dissensions among the magnates of the eity. 

The neighbouring valleys are pretty. That toward 
the sea, about three miles in length, is particularly so, 
and in approaching Ardea from the wild woods and 
unpeopled coast in the direction of Antium, the traveller 
is led to expect a more civilized society than he mects 
with on his arrival. About twenty-two houses exist in 
the citadel. That of the feudal proprietor is a sort of 
castellated mansion, situated on the point of the bluff 
rock. 

The modern gate is under the north end of this 
house, and is composed almost entirely of the old blocks 
of the citadel, which impart to it an air of respectable 
antiquity. ‘The rocks seem to present a natural opening 
here, but the road has been eut, and much labour has 
been bestowed in rendering the ascent practieable. To 
the left, on entering, are eurious excavations, which 
would almost seem to have endangered the wall, if 
anciently constructed. 

At the distance of half a mile, and on the left of the 
road from Ardea to the sea, (the road is passable for 
carriages, ) are indications of walls, and a passage ent im 
the rock to the top of another knoll, like Ardea. The 
place is marked Rudera in the Map, and the rock is so 
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full of excavations, like sepulchres, that it may perhaps 
have been the Necropolis of Ardea; an adjunet which 
it is probable every city possessed. Another castle- 
hike ruin, lower down in the valley, is also marked 
Rudera. ‘The names of these places, and the dates of 
their construction, are as yet unknown. 

There were two places of the Ardeatine territory, 
the Castrum Inui, or of Pan, and Aphrodisium, whose 
sites have not yet been determined. It would perhaps 
be hazardous to fix upon the hitherto unnoticed places 
marked Rudera, as the Castrum Inui, and the Aphrodi- 
sium, or Temple of Venus; as the most distant of them 
is only two miles from Ardea. Strabo, indeed, describes 
them as rancor, near, though this wor ‘d must be allowed 
to be somewhat indefinite; and Strabo is, besides, a very 
random writer. Ardea is about twenty-two miles and 
a half distant from the modern gate of St. Sebastian, at 
Rome. Strabo, with his usual incorrectness, gives one 
hundred and sixty stadia as the distance, or about 
twenty miles. Eutropius is still more inaccurate, and 
says Ardea is only eighteen miles from Rome. 

Many vestiges of the ancient Via Ardeatina may be 
observed on the road. At the distance of four miles 
and a half from the town, at the church of Santa Procula, 
the road crosses the usually dry bed of the Rio Torto, 
(supposed the ancient Numicius, or Numicus, because 
the only torrent between Ardea and Lavinium, ) mid-way 
between these two places, as it passes in a direct line 
through the forest, at about three miles from cach. The 
people pretend, that after rains the water rises with 
such rapidity and violence that the road is frequently 
rendered impassable, and that persons have been carried 
away and drowned by the flood, as Aineas is said to 
have been. 

The grove of Jupiter Indiges, and his temple, might 
have been at Santa Procula, or at Magione. It is 
exceedingly difficult to say why FEneas, a foreigner, 
should have become a Qeos yGovwos, and have been 
honoured with a temple, because he was drowned in a 
torrent; as Dionysius says was recorded in an inscrip- 
tion at the temple. (Hib. i. p. 52.) 
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The fountain of Juturna was near the river Numi- 
eus; and if the valley called Cerquetello, (from its 

oaks,) were searched, it might possibly be found. 

At the distance of eight miles and a half is seen, on 
the right, the village of Solfatara; this, on account of 
its sulphureous productions, some have taken for the 
site of the Lueus et Oraeulum Fauni, whieh Latinus, 
the king of Laurentum, consulted, on the arrival of 
Afneas. The Aque Albule have been considered as 
too distant from Laurentum, considering the short time 
allowed by Virgil for the journey. However this may 
be, it is extremely probable that the name of the place 
in later times was Aque Ardeatine; which Vitruvius 
says were cold, sulphureous, and of an unpleasant 
odour. The Lake of Turnus, which these waters are 
supposed to have supplied, is no longer visible, nor 
indeed any lake, unless we so designate the small pond 
marked in the Map, between this place and Pratiea. 

There is nothing further worthy of particular ob- 
servation before the seventeenth mile; when, near Va- 
lerano, we cross the dry beds of the different branches 
of the Rivus Albanus, and that branch of the great cur- 
rent of lava from the voleano of Monte Cavo, which 
supplies the streets of modern Rome with selei, or 
paving-stones. From the workmen here may be ob- 
tained specimens of the eurious and beantiful crystal- 
lizations found in the lava. 

From this point the Ardeatina becomes so con- 
founded with other roads, that it is scareely yet 
decided which is the ancient Via. After the twenty- 
third mile from Ardea, the road enters Rome by the 
gate of St. Sebastian. 

Ardea may be about eleven miles from Laurentum, 
which was the nearest kingdom on that side. It is not 
less than twelve miles from Albano by the shortest 
way, which is a mere cart-road, though its distance is 
commonly considered only nine miles. 


ARICIA—LARICCIA. 


A small town under the Alban mountain, about a 
mile from Albano, but divided from it by a deep ravine, 
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and having a population of 1,234 inhabitants. The 
modern town, being the ancient citadel, is difficult of 
access; nevertheless, the post-road has been carried 
through it, instead of along the ancient Appian, through 
the influence of the Papal family of Cligi, who have a 
large palace and a beautiful park there. 

Aricia was independent till the Romans usurped the 
dominion of Latium. The ancient town extended down 
the steep declivity, from the citadel to the Appian road 
in the valley below. 

Aricia is called sixteen miles from Rome, in two of 
the Tables. In a third, we find a Bobellas, X.; Aricia, 
Il1.: but here the numbers must be wrong. One hun- 
dred and twenty stadia are given by Dionysius; but 
these must be reckoned from the walls of Honorius, or 
the gate of St. Sebastian. 

In fact, by the Appian Way, the distance of sixteen 
miles would be rather too little; but the ancients seeni, 
in general, to give, as the distance of a place, the 
number of miles marked on the last milestone, even 
though the place should be considerably nearer to the 
next. 

Strabo says, “Beyond the Mons Albanus is the city 
of Aricia, on the Via Appia, one hundred and sixty 
stadia from Rome. The place is in a hollow, but the 
citadel is strong, and on a summit.” He thus makes 
the distance twenty miles; unless, with his usual incon- 
sistency, he is speaking of stadia at ten to a mile. 

The ancients seem to have considered Nemus and 
Aricia as one and the same place; thus the Tauric 
Diana, of the adjacent Nemus, was said to have been 
consecrated at Aricia. Philostratus also says, that 
“one hundred and twenty stadia from Rome, Apollonius 
met with Philolaus, of Cytium, near Nemus, which is in 
Aricia.” (aeps to Newos to év tn ’Apsxeca, p. 176.) 

Aricia is first mentioned in history in the time of 
Tarquinius Superbus, when Turnus Herdonius, its king, 
or chief magistrate, was thrown into the Aque Feren- 
tine. CLiy. lib. i. 50, 51.) Shortly after this, Porsenna, 
having made peace with the Romans, attacked Aricia 
with an Etruscan army; in one of the battles, Aruns, his 
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son, was slain, whose monument still exists outside the 
town of Albano. 

It seems that Aricia was not entirely subdued till 
about the year U.C. 416; (or, according to Paterculus, 
U.C. 411;) when Lanuvium, Velitre, and other places 
in this direction, were also reduced. It would appear 
from Festus, (i voce AZunicipium,) that the entire 
populace were then transported to Rome*. Ata later 
period, the place was made a colonia, and fortified by 
Sylla; and was in consequence, together with Antium 
and Lanuvium, sacked by his rival, Marius. 

The whole of the present population of Lariccia is 
comprised within the hill of the ancient citadel. This 
fortress was erected upon strongly-built foundations, 
seemingly the substructions of a temple; they may be 
observed on the right, immediately on entering the 
modern gate, which, with the wall, is built with the 
ancient blocks of peperino. 

On the north side of the hill, also, opposite Albano, 
those who are accustomed to such investigations, may 
perceive, by careful examination, many portions of the 
ancient wall of the citadel, in their original position; and 
on these many of the modern houses are founded. The 
blocks are parallelograms. The steep descent so abounds 
with trees, that all are excluded from a sight of these 
remains, except such as take an interest in antiquarian 
investigations. Probably the precipice on the south 
retains other foundations. 

From the modern town the descent to the Vallericcia 
(Lacus Aricinust) and the Via Appia, has vestiges of 


[* This is a strange mistake. The words of Festus (or rather of his 
epitomizer Paulus Diaconus), “quorum civitas universa in civitatem 
Romanam yenit, ut Aricini,’ relate to the admission of the citizens to 
the franchise of the Roman state, which it appears was bestowed upon 
all those of Aricia at one time, as it was also upon the people of Czere 
and Auagnia.—E.B.] 

t Though there is at present no water in the great crater (called 
Vallericcia) below the town, yet it is clear that before an artificial cut 
was made, between the houses Pagliarozza and Casalotto, on the lower 
side of the circuit, the whole must have been one sheet of water, sup- 
plied from the Lake of Nemi, by subterraneous channels, either natural 
or artificial. 
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habitation. In the valley, and near the ancient road, 
are ruins of a curious description, apparently the 
remains of a temple;—this seems to have been first 
observed by Professor Nibby. In its construction there 
is something very peculiar. It, perhaps, resembles that 
of the Tauric Diana, the metopes of which, as the Greek 
tragedian asserts, were open. It is in too dilapidated a 
state to determine even its order; but the walls, which 
are of Alban stone, and now sustain a modern roof, are 
high enough to admit of two stories. The temple must 
have had nearly the same appearance as that of J uno, 
still existing at Gabu*. Of the number of colunins it is 
not easy to judge, but the termination of the porticos 
behind is observable. It is probable that the cell may 
be somewhat longer than is represented in this plan, but 


the sketch is sufficiently accurate to show the peculiarity 
of the building. The dark portion is that now existing. 
The passage of Vitruvius relating to the Temple of 
Diana, deserves to be cited:—“Item generibus aliis 
constituuntur edes ..... item argutiis in Nemori 
Diane, columnis adjectis dextra ac sinistré ad humeros 
pronai.” There is at present a door in the back wall, 
which, nevertheless, could scarcely have been any other 
than the posticune of the temple. 


[* With regard to the probable age of this temple it may be observed, 
that M. Abeken, who has published in the Annali dell’ Istituto for 1840 
an elaborate description both of this edifice and the very similar temple 
of Juno at Gabii, has bronght forward strong reasons for assigning them 
both to the period towards the close of the Roman republic. —E.B. ] 
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It is true that these remains may not be those of the 
Temple of Diana, but taking Strabo’s account into con- 
sideration, the possibility of their being so is worth 
noting. He says, “The grove of Diana was on the 
left of the Via Appia to those who ascended from 
the valley to the temple.” The passage, however, is so 
corrupted, that it is now almost useless to comment 
upon it. The Madonna del Galloro, or indeed any 
other situation to the left of the rising of the road 
toward Genzano*, may here be understood. 

The ceremonies of the Temple of Aricia were, ac- 
cording to Strabo, barbaric and Scythian, like those of 
the Tauric Diana. The priest (Rex Nemorensis) was 
always a fugitive who had slain his predecessor, and 
always had in his hand a drawn sword, to defend himself 
from a similar fate. There was a tree near the temple, 
whence if a fugitive could approach and carry off a 
bough, he was entitled to the duel, or Monomachia, with 
the Rex Nemorensis. 

A most curious basso-relievo was found in the neigh- 
bourhood some years ago, representing several person- 
ages, among whom is the priest, lately in possession, 
lying prostrate, with his entrails issuing from a wound, 
inflicted by his successor, who stands over him with his 
sword; there are also several females in long robes, in 
the Etruscan style, who seem to invoke the gods. This 
basso-relievo and the passage of Strabo mutually ex- 
plain each other. It was bought by a stranger and 
carried to Russia; but there is a plate, though now very 
scarce, and known but to few, (which was made from the 
marble,) bearing every mark of undoubted authenti- 
city. 

“The temple,” says Strabo, “is ina grove. Before 


* This rising of the road, which is here supported by the magnifi- 
cent substruetions already noticed, (wide Via Appia,) was called the 
Clivus Aricinus and Clivus Virbii. Juvenal (Sat. iv. 117) speaks of 
it as in his time haunted by beggars, who were accustomed to assail 
carriages on the ascent, as the modern road to Genzano is at pre- 
sent.: 

The people of the place seem to have perpetuated the custom, and 
even to think they have a right to demand money. 
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it is a lake like the sea. A high mountain range encir- 
cles the temple and the lake, forming a hollow and deep 
valley.” The latter part of this description seems to 
indicate the Lake of Nemi: but the former expression, 
“lake like the sea,” seems rather to refer to that which 
anciently existed in the Valleriecia, and is quite inap- 
plicable to Nem. The same author says, that “the 
fountains are also seen, whence the lake is filled, one of 
which, ealled the sacred, bears the same name as the 
genius of the place.” This name many have thought to 
have been Juturna, and some, /Hgeria; both one and 
the other are, however, equally uncertain. If, in the 
lake of Nemi, there should be found a fountain, (which, 
as Strabo says, “is very conspicuous,”) that must be the 
Lake of Diana, or Speculum Dianee.—Although this 
fountain is said by Strabo to have been in his time 
so conspicuous, yet if not now discoverable, his confused 
narrative should not prevent the observation of such 
peculiarities as still exist. 

Below Aricia, on the left of the Appian, and not far 
from the temple, are some remains of the wall of the 
city, of voleanic stone, and of much more irregular work- 
manship than usual; and beyond, there exists, in what 
appears to have been a part of the same circuit, an 
Emissarium, which is generally supposed that of the 
Lake of Nemi. This, as Strabo says, would have been 
eonspicuous from the Via Appia, and its internal strue- 
ture would, as he farther tells us, be eoncealed. If 
there be no other, it may have been the fountain of the 
Arician Algeria. By consulting the Map, it will be seen 
that this point is much nearer the Lake of Albano than 
of Nemi. Below the Via Appia in the Vallericcia, or 
Lacus Aricinus, is the outlet of another Emissary; this 
is also reputed to have run from the Lake of Nemi—on 
what evidence I cannot tell. 

Of the origin of the chureh of the Madonna del Gal- 
loro, situated on the height between Aricia and Gen- 
zano, and of the import of its name, nothing seems to be 
known. 

The site of the Temple of Diana and that of the 
Fountain are worthy of further investigation. 
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Arpinum. (Vide ARTENA.) 


ARRONE. 


The Arrone is the natural outlet of the Lake of 
Bracciano, and runs by Galleria, or Careja, now Galera, 
and the modern Bueeea; after crossing the road to 
Civita Vecchia, a little beyond Castel del Guido, it 
passes near Maccarese, and falls into the sea. It is now, 
from a natural subsidence of the waters of the Lake of 
Bracciano, and from the diversion of almost all the 
remainder into the aqueduct of the Acqua Paola, re- 
duced to a small stream; and in the meadows, near 
Castel di Guido, it is scarcely six feet wide. 

The Arrone formerly ran into marshes near the sea, 
at Fregene, as it does now near Maccarese, producing 
unwholesome swamps and malaria in abundance. 


ARSIA SILVA. 


According to Livy, this wood was “in agro Romano.” 
Valerius Maximus “de Miraculis” places it near Veu, 
Plutarch, in the Life of Publicola, calls it OrPSOS, 
which has been translated, Ursus Lucus. 

It is difficult to point out the exact site of this 
forest, but it lay in the district between Veii and the 
coast, and was therefore in that part of Htruria called 
the Septem Pagi of the Veientes. 

Perhaps the Arsia Silva was the great wood and 
valley, on the Acqua Traversa, beyond the third mile, 
and to the left of the Via Cassia. 


ARSOLI. 


A small town near the Via Valeria. The baronial 
mansion is the property of Prince Massimo. ‘The details 
of its topography are not given, the place not having 
been examined for the Map. 

It is said to be six miles from Rio Freddo. There is 
an ancient way to it over the Ingh mountain between 
La Searpa and Rovianello, in which, according to the 
peasants of the neighbourhood, there is a well of curious 
construction. 
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Not far from Arsoli, on the Via Valeria, is, as Pro- 
fessor Nibby states, the ancient milestone XXXVIIL; 
corresponding with about thirty-six and a-half of the 
modern road. At mile thirty-five this gentleman found 
some polygonal substructions belonging to the ancient 
road; and also some superstructions intended to prevent 
the fall of a hill overhanging the road. A church and a 
spring are near this spot. 


ARTEMISIUS. 


This seems to be the long line of mountain stretching 
between Monte Cave or Mt. Albano, and Velletri.  Ar- 
temisius was of course sacred to the Diana of Aricia, or 
Nemus. 

Its modern name is Mt. Arriano, which, under other 
circumstances, would seem derived from Ara Jani, rather 
than from Ara Dianze.—The Diana of Nemus was wor- 
shipped with Seythian or Tauric rites; and the name 
Arriano has by some, been referred to a tribe of 
Scythians called Ariani, but Ara Diane is the more pro- 
bable derivation. 

The old post-road passed over this mountain to Vel- 
letri. It was a deserted and dangerous country, and 
covered with forests. It is said that there was a village 
called San Gennaro near, but this is now destroyed. 
The old road is still passable on horseback. On the left 
is the mountain; on its summit several mounds and 
ditches, visible from all parts of the country, seem to 
mark the spot where the Spanish encamped, previous to 
the battle of Velletri, (a.p. 1754,) which determined the 
succession to the throne of Naples. It has been as- 
serted that there is on the summit of the mountain the 
ruin of a temple, consisting of great blocks, but this 
wants confirmation. 

The range, beginning with the hill above Nemi, 
(called perhaps Monte Secco), having Arriano in the 
centre, and, towards Palestrina, the hill of the castle of 
Algidus, formed the southern boundary of the great 
crater of Mont Albano, before the central cone of Monte 
Cave was produced. ‘The Map shows this great circle at 
one View. 
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The old post-road ascended to Marino, and passed 
Palazzuolo and La Fajola on the summit; then, des- 
cending to Velletri, it went by Cora, Norma, Sermo- 
neta, and Sezzi, to Terracina. It is now rendered 
useless by the restoration of the Via Appia through the 
Pontine Marshes. During the last century, it was one 
of the most difficult and disagreeable districts in Italy 
for the traveller. 


ARTENA VEIENTIUM. 


The town so called belonged either to Veii or to 
Cere, till it was taken by one of the kings of Rome. 
(Livy, lib. iv. 61.) It was situated between these two 
places, and on the confines. 

As the place was of little consequence, and was 
destroyed in early times, it not likely to have left many 
vestiges. The spot now called Boccea, or Buccea, near 
the river Arrone, about twelve miles from Rome, is, 
perhaps, its most probable site. There is here a high 
and insulated point which has all the appearance of a 
citadel, and which seems to have been occupied at a 
subsequent period (as most of the ancient sites were) 
by a patrician villa, which assisted in the destruction of 
its remains. 


ARTENA VOLSCORUM. 


A strong town of the Volsci, now Monte Fortino, or 
rather upon a hill near Monte Fortino. It was taken 
by the Romans, U.C. 351; beating back the Artenenses, 
who had attempted a sortie from the city, the Romans 
entered with the fugitives, and thus obtained possession 
of the place. Both city and citadel were destroyed by 
the Romans; (Liv. lib. iv. 61;) and Cellarius says— 
« Positio incertissima immo ignota hujus oppidi est.” 

Monte Fortino has at present 2,472 inhabitants. 

The site of the city of Artena was first discovered 
and visited in the year 1830, by the present Lord 
Beverley. It is distant scarcely more than a mile from 
Monte Fortino, toward the south-west, and is now called 
La Civita, (a name which always indicates an ancient 
city,) and HU piano della Nebbia. The site is a rocky 
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mount, difficult of access, and much overgrown with 
bushes. On the north is a wood, on the west the 
ground falls in precipices, on the south is a cave, and on 
the east, the road from Monte Fortino enters the inclo- 
sure. The place was not large, but the walls are of 
massive and rough blocks of limestone, indicative of an 
early period. 


Stones five feet by three. 
WALLS OF ARTENA. 


The citadel was separated from the town by a strong 
fortification of equally rough materials; and its walls 
are of larger blocks. Indeed, as the citadel of every 
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Stone seven feet wide. 


WALLS OF THE CITADEL OF ARTENA. 
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place must generally have been erected before the town, 
its ramparts afford the best example of the style of the 
time of the founder. 

These walls of Artena being built of large rough 
blocks, and having small stones inserted in the inter- 
stices, will be found to possess much more of the cha- 
racteristics of the Cyclopian style, than any other of 
those polygonal structures, so common in Italy, on 
which the title has been frequently bestowed. This 
style seems so natural and inartificial, that it is strange 
it was not more universal; possibly it was the most 
ancient way of building among the Alqui and Volsci, 
for we hear of no repairs at Artena by the Romans. 
The characteristics of the Cyclopian style*, given by 
Pansanias, are, that the blocks should be large and 
rough, and the intervals filled up with small stones. 
That of the polygonal masonry is, that each stone being 
cnt to fit exactly with those around it, no small stones 
were or could be used. Tiryns is the example given by 
Pausanias of the Cyclopian style, and there the nearly 
rough blocks and the small stones are observable. It is 
true that the western side of Tiryns has a great pro- 
portion of polygonal walling, but this, which was so 
common in Greece, could not be the part which Homer, 


[* It is incorrect to say that Pausanias gives these as “the character- 
istics of the Cyclopian style,” or Tiryns itself as an example of that style. 
Neither Pausanias, nor any other ancient writer, ever uses the term 
Cyclopian for the purpose of designating any style of architecture or con- 
struction, as the term is employed by modern antiquarians. He indeed 
gives a minute description of the mode in which the walls of Tiryns were 
constructed, and tells us that they were built by the Cyclopes, who also 
erected those of Mycens, as well as the gates of that city: and we find 
the epithet Cyclopian repeatedly applied to the latter by Euripides: but 
neither the poet nor the historian would ever have called any other 
walls Cyclopian mercly on account of a resemblance of style. In this 
sense the term is one entirely of modern adoption, and, as the walls and 
gates of Mycenze itself approach much more to the regular polygonal 
style than to that exhibited at Tiryns, it is a purely arbitrary assump- 
tion to limit the term Cyclopian to the latter. How far we are war- 
ranted in believing in all cases that greater rudeness of construction, as 
exhibited in these supposed walls of Artena aud a few other instances, 
is sufficient evidence of very remote antiquity, is a point which may 
adimit of considerable doubt.—E.B.] 
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and after him Pausanias, allude to as wonderful. Tiryns 
had stood nine hundred years before it was destroyed, 
and the walls might have been repaired—the western 
side being re-built in after times, and only the eastern, 
left as originally built by the Cyclopians. The stones 
of some countries, easily and naturally separate . into 
polygons; and at this day the vicinity of Arpino pre- 
sents, In consequence, many specimens of walls nearly 
approaching to Cyclopian, though newly buut. 

A detailed account of Arpmo cannot be introduced 
in this work, as the Map does not extend so far; but it 
may be mentioned that the Cyclopes assisted in making 
the gate at Mycene, (vide Pausanias in Argol.,) ol 
there they cut and even squared their blocks ; and that 
Diomede, who of course had often seen that gate, 
founded the city of Arpi, in Apulia. Query: Did any 
of that, or any other Greek colony reach Arpinum, the 
name of which seems a derivative?—for the gate of 
Arpinum, now called Acuminata, remains in such a 
state, that the size, the form, and even the number of 
stones, seem almost a copy of the gate of Mycene. 
The blocks also on each side of the portal, advanee, in 
the same manner, as if to embrace a triangular stone 
above the opening. ‘The triangular stone, with the two 
jambs, and the architrave, unfortunately do not remain, 
but the upper part of the opening could have been 
closed in no other manner. 

These observations cannot here be pursued, but they 
serve to show that there must have been that connexion 
between Italy and Greece in early times, which history 
or tradition has recorded. It is not unworthy of obser- 
vation, that almost all the Italian cities with fine walls, 
are said to have been walled by the Romans*; such as 


[* Sir W. Gell here evidently refers to the circumstance to which he 
has repeatedly adverted elsewhere,—that we find those towns mentioned 
in the treatise, or rather collection of fragments, bearing the name of 
Frontinus de Coloniis, as “muro ducte:’ an expression from which he 
appears to think that we are entitled to infer that in these eases the 
walls were coeval with the colonies. But in most instances the colonies 
referred to by Frontinus are the military ones of Sylla or Julius Cesar, 
and it is certainly impossible to assign the massive defences of Siguia or 
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Sienia, Cirewi, Verule, Alfidena, Alatrium, Ferentinum, 
Norba, and Privernum, which present the best specimens 
of the mural architecture of [taly—It might he sus- 
pected that the Ortona of Livy was this Artena; for he 
says, (lib. ni. 30,) Horatius retook from the Aqui, 
(who were repulsed at Algidus,) both Corbio and Or- 
tona;—Ortona, therefore, if it be not Artena, must have 
been in this vicinity. 


ARX CarvenTana. (Vide Rocca Massita.) 


ASTURA. 


* Astura Flumen et Insula.”—Puryy. 


Astura still preserves its ancient name. It is about 
seven miles from Antium, and is reputed six from Net- 
tuno, It is more properly a peninsula than an island,— 
projecting from a flat and woody coast. A high tower, 
with a modern fort, probably erected as a security 
against the Barbaresques, marks the spot. 

Astura was a marine villa of Cicero. (Vide Plutarch 
in Vita Ciceronis, ¢. 47.) That orator had so many 
villas, that in one of his epistles he writes, “In Tus- 
culano hodie, Lanuvii cras, inde Asture cogitabam.” 
(Lib. xiv. epist. 2.) In describing his villa at Astura to 
Atticus, he says, “Est heic locus amenus, et in mari 
ipso, qui ct Antio et Circeeis adspici possit.” Chib. xi. 
19.) About midway from Nettuno are several massive 
ruins of brick. At the mouth of the river was a station 
for ships.—The varieties of the name of the place are, 
Satura, Statura, and Stura. 

Not far from Astura, the road to Cirezi crosses the 
Fluvius Nympheeus, which rises below Norba. Astura 
was twenty-four miles distant from Cireei, the road 
running along the coast by 
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Norba to so late a period as the close of the Roman republic, however 
probable it is that the colonies sent out in the carlicr ages of the city 
may have been thus fortified. —E.B. ] 
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The distance from Ostia to Cirexi, is differently 
stated by the ancient authorities. According to Pliny, 
Latium was only fifty miles in length from Ostia to Cir- 
exi; the Peutingerian Tables give seventy miles as 
the distance, and Strabo sixty-six, or sixty-nine miles. 
These differences arise from the imperfect system of 
numeral notation amongst the ancients. 

Astura is now almost without inhabitants; at the 
tower there is a guard of sickly soldiers. 

Virgil mentions the “atra palus Sature,” and Silius 
Italicus speaks of the place in similar terms. The ma- 
laria was therefore known to exist there in ancient 
times. 

At Astura are the remains of many Roman buildings, 
and of a mole, raised evidently upon arches; the brick 
ruins on the beach, going to Nettuno, may be those of 
the villa of Cicero. The road from Astura to Nettuno, 
by the beach, lies through a pretty country, well wooded, 
and with park-like scenery. 


Baccano. (Vide Ab Baccanas.) 


Baupina, Santa. 


Santa Balbina is one of those little towns or castles 
which, like that at Sacco Muro, was under the dominion 
of the Tiburtines; falling with their metropolis into the 
power of the Romans, they submitted without being 
individually engaged in the struggle, and are thus un- 
known to history. 

Santa Balbina is scareely two miles distant from the 
ruins at Sacco Muro; the site was selected as a strong- 
hold, and the area within its walls was capable of con- 
taining a small community. The ruins may be seen on 
the left of the road, from Tivoli to Vico Varo, about 
four miles from the former, but it is only through one 
opening in the knolls that they are visible. They are 
seareely three hundred yards from the road, and may be 
recognized by the ruins of a building of the Roman opus 
reticulatum, mixed with polygons of Sabine construction, 
—which, however, differ essentially from those of Sacco 
Muro. 

dies 
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This place is another of the frequent instances of an 
ancient city serving as the site of a Roman villa. [See 
p. 134.] Subjoined is a specimen of the style of the 
walls as now existing. 
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WALLS OF SANTA BALBINA. 


There is another portion where the stones are placed 
so as to form a sort of rude arch round one or more 
blocks, an idea of which may be obtained by observing 
the stone marked B, round which three hexagons and a 
heptagon are arranged, as if upon a centre. The western 
side of the town has a similar arrangement upon a mass 
of more than twenty stones; and, indeed, in the present 
instance, if B and six of the lower blocks were taken 
away, an arch would be left. 


Barca Casate. (Vide Fauert.) 


Barcno. 


A place near the descent of the Aque Ferentine, 
below Marino. (Vide Almo.) 


Barco. 


A species of tumulus near the quarries, not far from 
the Ponte Lucano. (Vide Aque Albule.) 


BEB ET. 


BARDELLA. 


The ancient Mandela, whence the modern name is 
corrupted. It has one hundred and twenty-two inhabi- 
tants; but, including that of Cantalupo, the whole popu- 
lation of the hill amounts to six hundred and ninety- 
one. 

Bardella is on the western point of the hill, and 
overlooks the beautiful site of the convent of San Cosi- 
mato, and the valleys of the Anio and the Digentia. It 
is about two miles from Vico Varo, and the little river 
of Licenza is crossed in the way. ‘The situation is too 
advantageous, both for defence and enjoyment, to have 
been neglected by the ancients. 


BaASSANO. 


A small town near Roneciglone and Sutri. The 
name is probably derived from that of a Roman pro- 
prietor, (perhaps Bassus, )—as many of the names ending 
in ano seem to have been. 


BEBIANA. 


A place situated beyond Laurium, on the Via Au- 
relia, on the modern road to Civita Vecchia. The 
Peutingerian Table gives the road thus :— 


Romd, Vid Aurelia. 


Lorio . : : 4 : ‘ : » oul 
Bebiana : : : : (supposed) Ve 
Alsium : 5 : : : VI 


On our first examination of the road, at the distance 
of a little more than three miles from Lorio, or Laurium, 
just after ascending the hill from the pretty and wooded 
banks of the Arrone, where the Via Aurelia still retains 
its pavement entire with its curb-stones, (or did so in 
the year 1825,) some ruins were observed on an emi- 
nence to the left: they had, however, only the appear- 
ance of a villa, or of a great tomb, and such, in fact, they 
must have been. 

The place best corresponding with the distance of 
six miles from Alsium is Torrimpetra, (about five miles 
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from Laurium, by the Aurelian Way,) where, on the 
road, many traces of foundations may be observed near 
the farm-house, and beyond some sepulchres border the 
road. There is a tower upon an insulated eminence on 
the right of the road at this point, and near it a pretty 
wood, with banks sloping toward the valley of the 
Arrone. After this, the road descends into the ugly flat 
regions of the coast. 


Brtmonte. (Vide Ap VicEsIMUM.) 


Buena, row Breda. 


A town of the ancient Etruria, just beyond the con- 
fines of our Map, near Ronciglione and Sutn. The 
population is still considerable; and there are several 
remains of antiquity, consisting chiefly of tombs cut in 
the rock and walls. 

At San Giovanni di Bieda, on the road between 
Vetralla and Viterbo, are several sepulchres in the rock, 
with mouldings of genuine Etruscan architecture. A 
stream running from Blera has here worn in the soft 
voleanie stone, a deep valley with rocky sides. 

The Ktruseans delighted in tombs excavated in such 
situations; and those in this valley are both extraordi- 
nary and numerous. The stream unites with another 
from near Viterbo, which, like the former, presents on 
its banks, at Castel d’Asso, a series of tombs, and also 
inscriptions; which ean only be compared with those in 
the valley of the tombs of the Kings, (Biban el Moluk,) 
near Thebes. Another joins this, from Norcia, a curious 
and interesting Htruscan city; and in this valley is a 
Doric tomb, with painting and sculpture: the Grotta 
del Cardinale is another of these curious tombs. They 
are painted like those of the Tumuli of Tarquinium, and 
are as yet unknown to the antiquaries and literati of 
Europe*. 


[* These tombs have since been fully examined and described in the 
Annali dell’ Istituto: an abridged account of them all will be found in 
Abeken’s Wittel Italien, p. 255—259 Sir W. Gell’s expression of 
a Doric tomb seems to point to the same conclusion as that arrived at 
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Bo.a, now Pot. 


Commentators are of opinion that the Bora, said by 
Dionysius (lib. vii. 20,) to have been taken by Corio- 
lanus after the capture of Pedum and Corioli, was not 
the town of Bola, but of Boville: and that the expres- 
sion “ ée BoXas,” 1s an error for “ éz¢ BoidAas.” “~ Bole,” 
says this writer, “was then an illustrious city, and one 
of the few remaining Latin towns of the first order. 
The combat was furious, because the inhabitants not 
only fought from the walls, but, opening the gates, 
rushed down the steep upon their enemies.” 

The opinion that Boville is here intended, seems 
probable; for Coriolanus had already subdued, in coming 
from Cire, the Tolerini and Bolani; and then took the 
towns of Labicum, Pedum, Corbio, Corioli, and Bodaze 
Cor Boidraz.) (Vide cap. 17, US, 19, 20.) 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of those subdued by 
Coriolanus on this occasion, gives the Tolerini, the 
Vieani, (or, according to some editors, Libicani,) the 
Pedani, and then the Bolani, who, “defending their 
walls, were taken by force and punished.” 

Plutarch’s account appears, at first sight, to militate 
against the conjecture of the commentators of Diony- 
sius, as representing Coriolanus to have gone directly 
from Labicum, through Pedum, to Bola, and thus to 
haye inereased his distance from Rome; but as in a 
subsequent passage, Plutarch says that ‘ Bolle, only one 
hundred stadia from Rome,’—the distance rather of 
Boville than of Bola,—was afterwards taken by the 
same individual, he must have referred to Boville, and so 
far the passages in the two authors are reconciled; but 
as the declivities, down which the inhabitants are said 
by Dionysius to have rushed, are imapplicable to the 
flat Boville, this part of the history must have referred 
to Bola, which is on an eminence. 

Bola, or Poli, is now a town of 1,185 inhabitants, 


hy M. Abeken, that these sepulchres do not belong to the earliest ages 
of Etruscan civilization, but to those when the Greek influence had 
begun to make itself sensibly felt. —E.B.] 
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and is situated upon a rock, in a valley which pierces 
deeply into the mountain of Guadagnolo*. The site, 
like that of San Gregorio, under the same mountain, is 
well adapted for purposes of defence; being a long and 
narrow rocky promontory, running from the foot of the 
hills into the valley, and only united to them by an 
isthmus; on which now stands the large and castellated 
mansion of the Duke of Poh. There is only. one en- 
trance, and that up an ascent, the rest of the circuit of 
the town being a steep precipice, about fifty feet high, 
on the verge of which the backs of the houses form a 
species of continued castle-lhke curtain, much resem- 
bling some of the towns in the Greek islands, and par- 
ticularly in those of Seriphus and Siphnos. Poli is a 
most secluded place, but is accessible in a carriage. A 
few remains of antiquity exist, of Roman times. There 
is a rugged path from Poli to Guadagnolo, and another 
over the mountains, to Palestrina. There is also a 
bridle-road toward Tivoli, through Casape and San Gre- 
gorio. The number of deep ravines between Poli and 
Gabii have rendered it difficult to construct a road in 
the direction of Rome; in consequence of which the 
carriage-road runs along a flat between the ravines of 
Ponte Lupo on one side, and Ponte di 8. Antonio on the 
other; but below Corcollo, many of the torrents of the 
plain are united and form one stream; after which the 
road becomes more tolerable: near Castiglione, it falls 
into the Via Gabina. 

The junction of this road from Poli with that of San 
Vittorino, near Corcollo, is at the Arco di Olevano; and, 
till a few years ago, could not be effected without a 
dangerous descent, which has lately been improved. 

At the distance of about a mile on the road from the 
valley of Poli to the plain, the Villa Catena, formerly 
the residence of Innocent XIIL, one of the Popes of 
the Conti family, is seen on the right. Strangers are 


* The feudal honours of Poli and Guadagnolo are united in the 
Torlonia family, Dukes of Poli and Guadagnolo. They have been 
obtained from the ancient proprietors, the Conti, or their descendants, 
the Cesarini, by purchase and by marriage. 
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allowed to pass through its extensive pleasure-grounds 
and plantations. The Conti family have so many other 
villas in different parts of the country, that the Catena 
is now nearly deserted. 

On the grounds of the villa, three distinct mansions 
were erected by Innocent, one of which he dedicated 
exclusively to himself and his court; one to the quarter- 
ing of a troop of horse; and the third to the infantry, 
who did the duty of the palace. Till lately, the fur- 
niture remained in the state in which he had left it at 
his death, which took place in 1724. 


BorRGHETTO. 

A curious castle, built of the black volcanic stone 
which onee paved the Via Latina, near which it stands, 
on the left. Borghetto is on the site of Ad Decimum, 
the first ancient Mutatio on the Latin road. 

This was one of the fortresses of the feudal times, 
built by the great families of Rome, (Frangipani, Sa- 
velli, Colonna, Cajetani, Orsini, &c.) in different parts 
of the country, to resist cither the popes, or each other. 
This of Borghetto, was probably the cause of the deser- 
tion of the Latin Way. 

The form of the castle is an oblong parallelogram, 
with four towers, united by a curtain on each side. 

There was formerly, according to Donius, (a Floren- 
tine, who wrote a treatise on the malaria of the Roman 
states,) a village called Borghetto. This, he says, was 
depopulated by the effects of an unwholesome spring, 
forming a ditch of black and fetid water, called Sol- 
forata, and emitting a sulphureous and unwholesome 
vapour. ‘The spring was to the west of the village; but 
he says that its effects do not extend to Grotta Ferrata, 
on the mountain to the east of the village. 

The Mutatio was so situated, that the horses from 
Rome drew travellers up only one-half of the long and 
tedious hill; the latter half falling to the share of those 
of Ad Decimumn. 

BorGHETTO. 

A little place on the Tyber, not far from the Ponte 

Felice, with only forty-two inhabitants. It is now esta- 
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blished as the post between Civita Castellana and Otri- 
coli. ‘There are two or three large houses here in a 
state of decay. 

BorGHETTACCIO. 


This is a single house, situated on the right of the 
Via Flaminia, thirteen miles from the Capitol, or twelve 
from the Porta del Popolo. It seems to have been also 
called Malborghetto. 

A. post-house having formerly existed on the Via 
Flaminia, at about only four miles distant, Borghettaccio 
can searcely have been intended for a modern inn. — Its 
appearance is so like that of the buildings of the lower 
empire, that the traveller imagines he has arrived at 
the remains of a Mutatio or Mansio of that period. 
The walls of the habitation seem strongly built, in a 
good Roman style; and round a frieze which crowns 
them, the word Constantinus is very visible. Whether 
the ruins of an ancient tomb have been converted into a 
house, cannot be decided; but the inscription, consTAN- 
MINS. PETRA AN TAT aren aenner S PIV FAX RESTAVRAV...... 
(this is all that can be easily deciphered,) does not 
destroy the probability that Malborghetto was an an- 
cient Mutatio 

it is now a wretched Osteria.—On the same side of 
the road is a curious circular tomb, with buttresses ; 
and, on the other, Pictra Pertusa. 


Bovaccino; Torre pi Bovaccrino. 


A tower, built on the ruins of the ancient Ostia, to 
defend the principal mouth of the Tyber from the Bar- 
baresques and others. 

The depositions of the river having encroached upon 
the sea, the tower of San Michele was afterwards erected; 
but even this is now so far inland, that an enemy might 
casily disembark on the long points of sand, which are 
perpetually lengthening from the Isola Sacra. 


Bovittz*; Bopeinas. Boirrarr Borrav Borat. 
This city is said to have been founded by Latinus 


* Boville, & Boum multitudine; quasi Boum Villa. 
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Silvius, of Alba; as were also Praneste, Tibur, and 
Gabu. (De Orig. Gent.) [t was a rich and important 
place, as is proved by the history of its conquest by 
Coriolanus. The situation not being defensible by nature, 
more care seems to have been bestowed in the construc- 
tion of the walls. ‘The neighbouring and singular pile, 
called Palaverde, was raised out of their ruins; which 
consist of large quadrangular blocks of volcanic stone. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana gives ten miles as the 
distance from Rome to Boville; but the ruins, now 
so called, cannot be less than twelve from the ancient 
Porta Capena, or eleven from that of St. Sebastian. 
But Plutarch (in Vit. Coriol.) allows one hundred stadia, 
or twelve miles, as the distance from Rome—if, in the 
passage referred to, he means, as we suppose, Boville, 
and not Bola; which was certainly at a much greater 
distance from Rome. For further information on this 
point, the reader is referred to Bola. 

Among the ruins of Boville, an altar was discovered 
in some recent excavations, so curious, that, as it is 
said to have since perished, it is worth mentioning here. 

The Julian family, who came from this place, and 
wished to be thought descended from the ancient patri- 
cians of Alba, might have been capable of fabricating 
such a document; but this we cannot suppose them to 
have done, as it carries with it the appearance of high 
antiquity, both in the inscription and the rough peperino 
of which it is formed; and it seems on every account 
genuine, and of great interest. 
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On the other side was written,—LEEGE. ALBANA. 
DICATA. 

This altar seems to have been one of the most 
ancient Etrurian forms. There is one of the same 
shape painted in a tomb at Tarquinii; and the learned 
Professor Nibby mentions another, supposed to have 
been dedicated to Aius Locutius,—the Demon, who, in 
mysterious sounds, advised the Romans to repair their 
walls, for the Gauls were coming: it is inscribed— 


SEI DEO SEIVE DEIVAI* 
EX S.C. 


Tacitus expressly says, (Ann. 11. 41,) “Sacrarium 
Genti Julie, effigiesque Divo Augusto, apud Bovillas 
dicantur.” 

A part of the Cireus Ludorum, and the theatre, are 
also among the ruins recently excavated at Boyille. 
These remains seem to have been well known some 
years before; at least, in the Via Appia of Pratilli, 
published at Naples in 1745, the monuments of the 
Gente Giulia are mentioned. 

Boville: was certainly the place where they existed; 
for Nero ordered that the “ Ludicrum Circense, ut 
Julie Genti apud Bovillas, ita Claudie, Domitieque 
apud Antium ederetur.” (Ann. xv. 23.) Yet Pratilli 
says, that the monuments were not in the town. 

Had there been no ruins, Boville might, indeed, 
have seemed better situated on the knoll or lowest ele- 
vation of the hill on the right of the modern post-road, 
opposite the Villa Barberini, and on which the pillar of 


[* Professor Nibby appears to have overlooked the circumstance 
that this peculiar formula is mentioned and explained by Aulus Gellius, 
from whom we learn that it had no relation to Aius Locutius, but was 
addressed to the unknown deity that was supposed to cause earthquakes. 
He tells us (lib. ii. c. 28) that the ancient Romans, from their ignorance 
of the cause of these pheenomena, and their strict observance of religious 
rites, used, whenever an earthquake took place, to proclaim a festival 
without mentioning the name of the deity in whose honour it was to be 
celebrated: and if any accidental pollution of the sanctity of this festival 
took place, they sacrificed a victim in expiation, with the formula Sr 
Deo, st DE&.—E.B.] 
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Boscowich is placed. The Jower, or northern end of the 
city, would then have been nearer to the ten miles from 
Rome. Moreover, an ancient road ran hence to the Via 
Latina; another ran up the hill toward Alba Longa; 
another branched off toward Antium and Ardea; and 
the Appian would have passed through the town. There 
may be one or two tombs within the circuit; but this 
forms no objection, as Boville might have been de- 
stroyed before they were erected. 

On the other hand, the site of the Julian monuments 
is nearer the bed of the Rivus Albanus, from which 
stream the inhabitants of Bovillee were probably supplied 
with water; and the distance from one to the other is 
not by any means great. 

The celebrated passage of Florus with regard to 
Boville cannot be omitted. “Sora, (quis credat!) et 
Algidum terrori fuerunt, Satricum atque Corniculum 
provincia. De Verulis et Bovillis pudet,—sed triumpha- 
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vinus*, 


BRACCIANO. 


Bracciano is a town with 1,476 inhabitants, and is 
twenty-five miles from Rome. It was formerly a duchy 
of the Odescalchi, but now belongs to the ‘Torlonia 
family. As far as Mile X. the road is the ancient Cas- 
sian; thence, the Via Claudia seems to have branched 
off to the left, and many traces of the ancient pavement 
remain. 

This road passes through a dreary country, by the 
Osteria Nuova and the Osteria del Fosso, near Galera 
(vide Galeria); and thence through a still more bare 
and desolate district, by a single house, called Crocic- 
chia, distant about nineteen miles from Rome. The 
bare hills seen from Crocicchia, on the right, are the 
back of the crater of the lake of Bracciano; and some 
streams passed in the way are, in their course down- 


[* Cicero, in a passage already referred to (pro Plancio, c. 9,) alludes 
to Boville as among the towns of Latium which in his day were so 
much decayed that they could hardly find deputies to send to the 
solemnities on the Alban Mount.—E.B. ] 
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wards, joined by waters, which, perhaps, are derived 
from the lake by subterraneous channels. On the left, 
at about half-way between Crocicchia and Braeciano, 
is a lake, now rapidly decreasing, called Lago Morto. 
Here the country becomes less desolate, bemg in a 
state of cultivation; and here, on the right, the fine 
expanse of the Lago di Bracciano is first seen, together 
with Trivignano, anciently Trebonianum, standing upon 
a rock on the opposite shore, at the distance of five 

miles from the opposite coast*, ‘The peaked summit, 
called Monte Rocea Romana, covered with wood, is also 
beheld across the water, and the whole scenery, without 
having any thing of magnificence, except the lake, is of 
the most pleasing and sylvan kind. The village of 
Anguillara (vide Anguillara) stands on a rock to the 
right, and the splendid feudal castle of Bracciano is in 
front, seated on an insulated rock, with its dark walls 
and numerous turrets. 

For the last mile there are two roads, either of 
which may be followed. That on the left leads to the 
eonvent of the Cappuccini, whence a long street or 
avenue extends to the town and eastle; the road to the 
right runs directly to the town, which is well-built, and 
has a flour ishing paper manufactor y, and an appearance 
of prosperity. 

The castle is a noble edifice, and presents to the 
west a front of four lofty towers; it stands upon an 
inclined basement, and is united by a curtain pierced 
with thirty or forty ancient windows, at a great height 
from the ground, and divided by heavy stone mullions, 
which admit light into the apartments above. Of these, 
the grand suite is on the ground-floor, when entered 
from the inner court, the ascent to which is too steep 
for carriages. The battlements, and machicolations, 
and ontw orks, and other accompaniments, give to the 
edifice that peculiar air of mysterious dignity which 
belongs to the fendal castle; and the black volcanic 


* The longest line across the water, is from La Pollina to below 
Bracciano, and is more than six miles. The circumference of the lake, 
without following the sinuosities of the shore, is twenty miles. 
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stone of which it is built, (probably at the expense of 
the entire destruction of the pavement of the Via 
Claudia, ) gives to it a still more imposing appearance. 

The gr rand front and entrance of the eastle is to the 
east, toward the lake, where a broad paved ascent con- 
ducts to a gate, under a projecting tower. The court 
is large and irregular, following the shape of the rock. 
The ornaments of the entrance door of the great hall 
seem to have been taken from some ancient edifice of 
Sabate. ‘The hall is two stories high, and of the capa- 
cious size suited to the place; opening from it on each 
side, (not to mention the number of smaller rooms and 
inferior apartments, ) is a magnificent suite of six cham- 
bers, lymg compactly together, and well adapted even 
to the refinements of modern life; though still retaining 
suk hangings, and tapestry, and furniture, which testify 
more of the "splendour than of the comfort of feudal 
times. ‘The windows also still preserve the dim glass, 
which characterises the buildings of the middle ages; 
and it is remarkable how the whole place, with its heavy 
mullions, its large arched fire-places, and its ancient 
window-seats,—totally differing from every thing in 
modern Italy,—recalls to one’s mind the old houses of 
the north of England. The view over the lake from the 
castle is delightful. 

The ancient dukes of Bracciano had the privilege of 
appointing magistrates, and of being in their own per- 
sons judges; and the hall, or rather the den of justice, 
at the top of the castle, is worth visiting. The old duke 
of the present family did not, like others of the Roman 
nobility, dispose of his fendal rights to the government 
after the French revolution; so that the Castle of 
Bracciano has more of the reality, as well as the sem- 
blance, of its former consequence, than any other place 
in the countr Re 

Of the Etruscan antiquities of Bracciano, little is 
known. ‘The town was called Sabate, the lake, Lacus 
Sabatinus, and the river flowing from it, Aro. Cluver 
cites from Pompeius Festus, “ ‘Sabatina tribus, dicta a 
lacu Sabate.” He quotes also from the Digest ‘of Civil 
Law, “Rutilia Polla emit lacum Sabatenem “Angulari ium, 
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et circa eum lacum, pedes X.” The passage is curious, 
because it refers to Anguillara, and to the person from 
whom the place called La Pollina, was probably named. 
Strabo (lib. v.) seems to say that the lake produced 
papyrus; but either writing on a subject with which he 
was very little acquainted, or his text being corrupted, 
he makes in the same passage three or four blunders, 
(as he often does,) of which not the least, is that the 
Aro flows into the Tyber instead of into the sea. Silius- 
calls the lake Sabatia Stagna. It was pretended that 
Sabate had been overwhelmed by the waters of the 
lake ;—that in calm weather, the ruins of the town were 
visible at the bottom, together with statues and temples. 
(Sotion, ap. Cluverium, lib. ii. c. 3, p. 523.) 

There was an ancient road from Sabate to Cere, 
which fell into another from Careje at Mt. Abbatone. 
In the way, it was crossed by a third, probably from 
Careje to Norcia:—all of which have contributed by 
their pavements to the building of the castle. From 
Bracciano, there is a road to Oriolo, the villa of the 
Altieri family, through a beautiful and hilly country. 
On its right is a pretty hill, anciently, as Professor 
Nibby has ascertained, called Pausilypon, probably the 
site of a Roman villa. 

On the northern side of the lake is Vicarello, or the 
Vicus Aurelii; and on the southern, near San Stefano, are 
the remains of other Roman villas. Near Vicarello is a 
vast forest, rmmning nearly up to Oriolo, and containing 
the highest sources of the aqueduct which supplies the 
great fountain of the Acqua Paola, on the Janiculum. 
This aqueduct, says Anastasius Bibliothecarius, was 
made by Pope Honorius; but he probably means only 
that branch of it which runs from the Lacus Sabatinus : 
for the water of the Alsietinus was brought to Rome by 
Trajan. 

The hill of Rocca Romana, on the east side of the 
lake, is a singular and well-wooded pyramidal mountain. 
(Vide Rocca Romana.) 

The air of Bracciano, without being pronounced 
absolutely dangerous, is, in the summer, what the 
natives call “suspected.” 
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Buon Ricovero. 


A large farm-house on the right of the modern Via 
Cassia, about seven miles from Rome, and not far from 
Giustiniani. The waters of the country, on the right, 
fall into the Acqua Marrana, near the Via Veientana, 
and thence, near Torre di Quinto, into the Acqua 
Traversa, and those on the left into the valley of the 
Acqua Traversa. 

In this valley, near Buon Ricovero, is the remnant 
of a forest of cork trees, and some few grow near the 
road. 


Buon Rieoso. (Vide Corto1i.) 
CameniaA Meretta. (Vide Via Apri.) 


Cmnina. Kaiviwyn. Now CEANO. 


The account of the rape of the Sabine women con- 
tains almost the only historical notice of this city. The 
Ceninenses, Crustuimini, and Antemnates, with a multi- 
tude of Sabines, are particularly named by Livy as 
flocking to Rome to witness the celebration of the Con- 
sualia. After the seizing of the women, the three 
cities applied to Titus 'Tatins, the King of the Sabines, 
requesting him to act as their leader against the per- 

_fidious Romans. ‘Thinking him slow, the Caeninenses 
made an unsupported irruption into the Roman terri- 


tae: 
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C.ENINA. 
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tory; but Romulus, encountering their forces, routed 
them, slew their king, Acron, and, following the fugitives, 
took the city, and returned to Rome to dedicate the 
spolia opima. (Livy, lib. i. 9, 10.) 

The Antemnates and the Crustumini having adopted 
a similar course, incurred the same fate. 

The city of the Ceninenses was converted into a 
Roman colony. (Dionys. Halicar. ii. 36.) Cenma 
does not appear in the list of cities taken by Tarquin, 
when he subdued “nomen omne Latinum..... aut qu 
ad Latinos defecerant,” (Livy, lib. i. 38); [nor is it one 
of the twenty-four Latin cities that united in the con- 
federacy against Rome after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins (Diony s. vy. G1); but its absence in these lists is 
not to be wondered at, as it seems clear from the ocewr- 
rence of its name in the legend of the rape that it was 
a Sabine city, as were Crustumerium and N omentuun. | 

As Romulus had previously visited Canina, (for he 
was sacrificing there when Remus was taken prisoner 
by the emissaries of the king of Alba,) he had probably 
already obtained such a knowledge of the place as was 
useful in the attack of the city. 

Dionysius says that “both Cenina and Antemne 
were of Greek origin, for the Aborigines had, in early 
times, taken these two places from the Siculi, and these 
Aborigines were a part of the Q£notrians, who came 
from Arcadia.” (Kawivn pév 8) cat “Avtepva, yévos éyovaat * 
TO ‘EAAnviKov: “ABopuyives yap avtas apedopevoe Tovs DeKe- 
Aovs KaTécyov. Oivotpwv potpa Tov && ‘ApKxadias adixcpévov. 
Lib. ii. c. 35.) Plutarch and Stephanus call Cenina a 
Sabine city. The Cenites were so called, says Festus, 
from Cenis, the founder. The people were also called 
Crninenses. Czenina was certainly considered in Sabina 
at the time of the rape of the Sabines, and so was An- 
temne, though this was on the Roman side of the Anio. 

About a mile from Tivoli, at the bottom of the 
descent on the ancient and still well paved road to 
Rome, is a bridge, the Ponte dell’? Aquoria, over the 
Anio. After crossing this river, and entering the olive 
grove, the Via Tiburtina runs in the direction of Monti- 
eelli for a mile and a half, when, quitting the ancient 
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road to Nomentum and Crustumerium, it turns suddenly 
to the left towards Rome*. At this point certain ruins, 
called Colonnicelle, (possibly so called from columns 
once existing on the spot,) may be observed at the base 
of the hill on the right. The vestiges now consist only 
of the remains of a terrace wall of irregular stones, 
resembling many others in the neighbourhood of ‘Tivoli, 
that have unquestionably supported the foundations of 

villas or temples. 

About half a mile further on, in the direction of 
Monticelli, an ancient road may be traced to the right, 
which ascends the gentle elevations called Colli Fari- 
nelli. It leaves to the right the large farm-house and 
eonvent of Vitriano, and at the distance of about two 
miles arrives near the ruins of a Roman villa of imperial 
times, the arches in the substruction of which yet re- 
main. This place is called Scalzacane. 

Another ancient road from the Ponte dell’ Aquoria, 
below Tivoli, leads to the same point. 

This second road is nearer by one mile than the 
former, the one being three miles and a half from the 
bridge and the other four and a half. Like the former, 
it runs through a beautiful grove of olives, with Monte 
Peschiavatorif on the right. About a mile from the 
bridge the upper road from Tivoli (that running by the 
ehurches of St. Antonio and the Madonna della Quin- 
tiliola, and from which strangers are accustomed to 
view the Caseatelle,) falls in near the ruins of a wall of 
irregular polygonal blocks, which have every appearance 
of high antiquity, and are generally considered the site 
of the villa of Ventidius Bassus. That a villa existed 


* It is to be observed that the existence of Canina and Medullia, in 
this district, is sufficient to account for the deviation of the Via Tibur- 
tina from a right line, and for the direction of that road to this quarter, 
without imagining any physical impediment in the plain of the Aquie 
Albulz. It is highly probable that the more ancient road from Rome 
to Tibur lay on the left bank of the Anio, and, as Pliny says, through 
Collatia. The town of Medullia was not entirely destroyed by the 
Romans, and the country was thickly studded with villas. 

+ In the Apennines the word Peschio is often used to denote a 
mountain. Monte Peschiayatori has been supposed the Mons Catillus 
of Horaee. (Od. i. 18.) 
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is evident, but the wall is nothing more than a support 
for the ancient road above, or of the terrace which ran 
before the villa. Similar remains are common in all 
parts of the hills round Tivoli. 

The two roads meet near Scalzacane, where they 
descend into a hollow between the range of the Coll 
Farinelli and Mt. Genaro, (known by the name of La 
Marcellina,) and are joined by a mountain path from 
Santo Polo. 

On the right, immediately after Scalzacane, is a 
ruin at the foot of Mt. Peschiavatori, called Le Ciavoli 
by the peasants. It consists of a short pieee of terrace 
wall, partly of irregular but horizontally-placed blocks, 
and partly of polygons, all of them standing on a mould- 
ing or projection upon a regular basement. ‘This was 
the lower wall of a little inclosure on the side of the hill, 
which might have been either a villa or a temple—pro- 
bably the former, as appears from certain stones found 
on the spot, one of them having a circular channel cut 
in it, as if for an oil-mill. 

The ancient road from the Via Tiburtina and Colon- 
nicelle is more perfectly preserved near Sealzacane ; and 
here and there it is bordered by a wall, calculated, like 
that near Arsoli, on the Via Valeria, to prevent frag- 
ments of the hill from falling into it. The wall is con- 
structed of well eut polygons intermixed with rectan- 
ewlar blocks, and these to all appearance have been 
taken from some other quarter. 

Adjoining this part of the road, Gvhere there are 
some tombs, ) is a place upon a little hill called 'Torritta. 
This is a ruined fortress of the middle ages. The tower 
on the top of the hill is entirely modern, but the walls 
which slope down the side toward Santo Polo, and inclose 
a small area, are founded upon large masses of ancient 
blocks, which, at a former period, undoubtedly formed 
part of a polygonal wall. Not one of them is rightly 
placed, so that some city in the neighbourhood must 
have been pillaged for the construction of this modern 
fortress. 

On ascending to the tower, which is upon a pretty 
and commanding eminence, it is seen that the hill of 
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Torritta is separated by a deep glen from another 
height, in the rocks of which are some sepulehral 
caverns. The ancient road runs to the bottom of the 
valley below Torritta, and crosses a torrent, over which, 
probably, there was formerly a bridge. Ascending the 
hill of the sepulchral caves, the vestiges of walls are 
discovered, which seem to have enclosed a considerable 
citadel on the summit. They still extend down the 
sides in long lines, but have suffered materially from 
the dilapidations occasioned by materials having been 
abstracted from them for the construction of the for- 
tress of Torritta, and of the ancient road. 

But few parts of the citadel remain in a state sufli- 
ciently perfect to enable the spectator to form an idea 
of the style-—further than that the blocks were poly- 
gonal, and larger than those below. 

The place is, by the peasants, called Ceano, Ceana, 
Ciano, and even Cigiano; all which names, in the 
mouths of such untutored rusties, are of about equal 
value; but no other help is at hand. 

Having fixed upon other spots, as the sites of Cor- 
niculum, Nomentum, and Ficulnea, to the left of the 
road from Rome to this place, we are of opmion that 
Ceano is the site of Canina, with which it seems to agree 
better than any other ruins yet discovered. 

‘There was indubitably a citadel on the spot, with a 
walled city below; and there is quite as much of the 
city left, as could be expected of a place ruined in the 
{ime of Romulus; especially, as it stood in a country, 
which the residence of the Emperor Adrian seems to 
have crowded with villas. 

On a lower branch of the same hill, and at a very 
little distance, is the ruin of what seems to have been a 
reservoir of water. It is not clear how the water was 
collected, but a sort of spout shows that it ran out. It 
is difficult to assign a date to this ruin, particularly as 
it is certain that the Romans continued to build with 
polygonal blocks down to a late period, and used the 
method minutely described by Vitruvius*. ‘The place 


[* It is difficult to guess to what passage of Vitruvius Sir W. Gell here 
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is called Scoccia Santo. A specimen is given of its 
construction. 
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SCOCCIA SANTO. 


From Ceano, or Cenina, the road seems to have 
passed to Monte Verde, and it is probable, from vestiges 
yet observable, that it was continued, between Monte 
Genaro, and the Montes Corniculani, to Palombara, the 
ancient Regillum. j 

On the hill of Ceano may be observed vestiges of 
what was probably the principal, though small, temple 
of the city. At La Marcellina, or Mt. Genaro, another 
terrace, sustained by polygons, may have been also a 
temple; but it should be recollected that such terraces 
were constantly used for villas near Tibur, and in other 
places*. These may, however, be the remains of the 
walls of a small city,—perhaps Medullia. 

It has indeed been ascertained that Torritta, on the 
hill close to Ceano, was the ancient Medullia; but this 
place is of the middle ages, and the ancient stones are 
evidently robbed from another site, and ill replaced. 

It will be recollected that six towns are wanting in 


refers. He certainly nowhere speaks of the Romans having used large 
polygonal blocks, though there is no doubt that they did so, at least in 
the substructions of their roads, and to support terraces, as in the 
instances here mentioned.—E. B.] 

* Near Fondi is a Roman house, built upon a terrace of polygonal 
blocks, below which is a reticulated wall, bearing the name of the 
owner, Varonianus. 
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this vicinity, which, except Corniculum on Mt. St. An- 
gelo, we have scar cely the means of identifying. If we 
suppose Regillum to be the run east of St. Angelo, 
Cameria at “Moricone, Ameriola on the northern emi- 
nence of St. Angelo, ‘“Medulha at Mareellina, and 
Cenina at Ceano, our ruins and our lost cities would 
correspond in number.—There are other ruins in the 
country, which enthusiastic antiquaries may take for 
eities, but which are evidently the remains of villas. 
Mr. Dodwell calls Colle Malatiscolo a temple. Half 
way down the hill of Monticelli, toward Palombara, is 
the angle of a little terrace, in polyg ons, in the Oliveto 
di Santarelli. Near Palombara, in the vigna of an 
apothecary, toward Monticelli, are found polygonal 
runs. They are about half a mile from Palombara, 
where the ruins of an ancient city might be expected; 
but they seem to be only the substructions of the Roman 
road. Between Monticelli and Monte Verde is a ruin 
ealled La Colonella, where is a polygonal terrace, which 
doubtless onee supported the house, as it now does the 
tomb, of a Roman. On the other side of Monticelli, 
three miles in the direction of Rome, are the ruins of 
an ancient villa, at a place called Vallemare. Between 
Monticelli and the Ponte Lueano, is another villa, at a 
place called Cavallmo. ‘The fashion which seems to 
have been prevalent, of building villas in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tiburtine mountains, and generally upon 
polygonal terraces, much in the style of the walls of 
ancient cities, makes it necessary to examine ruins with 
attention, before we decide upon their character. 


CAFFARELLA, or LA CAFFARELLA. 


A valley, with a stream which was once thought to 
be the fountain of digeria. (Vide Almo.) 

The valley is below the sepwlchre of Cecilia Metella, 
in a meadow, to the left of the Via Appia: the pro- 
prietor of the soil will not always permit it to be ap- 
proached in a carriage. 


CALCATA. 


A village of three hundred and seventy-four inhabi- 
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tants, lying in the woody country between Scrofano and 
Civita Castellana. 

It was not visited by us, whilst collecting materials 
for the Map. 


CAMERIA. Kayeprat Kapapia. 


Cameria is said to have been, in the tme of Romu- 
lus, an Alban colony, founded long prior to Rome; 
but, s says Dionysius, it had anciently been a noble set- 
tlement of the Abori igines. Indeed, it was so far from 
having been originally an Alban colony, that the tra- 
dition is upon record, which ascribes its foundation to 
king Amasenus, who, descending from the mountains, 
first ventured, with his people, to mhabit the lower 
regions near the plain. Amasenus was also called Ca- 
mulus, which was a tille of Mars in Sabina,—as Sabo 
was of Hercules. 

When Romulus made it a Roman colony, about four 
thousand men were added to the population of Rome, 
by the transfer of a great number of the inhabitants. 
The Coruncani seem to have been the chief family among 
the emigrants. The remaining Camerians, however, not 
long after, massacred the Roman colony, at the time 
that the plague broke out at Rome; they were in con- 
sequence again reduced, and fined in half their territory, 
and a more numerous garrison was placed over them. 
The spoil was of such consequence, that Romulus 
triumphed a second time for the victory, and dedicated 
Bronze Quadrige to Vulean, which were placed near 
his own statue, with a Greek inser iption. 

Dionysius calls both Cameria and Fidene, Latin 
cities, in the time of Tarquin, when they jomed the 
Sabines; doubtless because they had some affinity with 
that nation, which seems at one time to have extended 
to the Anio. 

The consul Virginins, without informing any one of 
his mtention, led half the Roman army against Cameria 
in one night, that he might take the citizens by surprise. 
This event having taken place during the Sabine war, 
excited by the son of ‘Tarquin against Rome, would 
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seem to indicate that Cameria was in the Sabine coun- 
try, or on its borders. 

Virgil (Aun. vi. 712) calls Nomentum a Sabine 
town: ‘Pliny says Nomentum and Fidene were both 
Sabine. These instances show that, though the Latins 
had established themselves to the south of the Anio, 
yet all the country beyond that river was reputed 
Sabine. Indeed at one time, the Sabines had even 
crossed over to the Latin side; for, according to Livy, 
they were driven from Collatia by Tarquin. 

It has been usually imagined that the village of 
Moricone, a place containing five hundred and ninety- 
four inhabitants, is upon the site of the ancient Orvi- 
nium; but that it is not so, is easily demonstrated. 
The ruins found in the neighbourhood are probably 
those of Cameria, for there is scarcely any other city, 
not even Regillum, to which they can fairly be assigned. 

Dionysius says, that 

Trebula is 40 stadia from Reate; (now Ricti;) 

Vesbola 40 from Trebula; 

Suna, 40 from Vesbola; 

Mephyla, 30 from Suna; 

Orvinium, 40 from Mephyla ; 
making the distance between Reate and Orvinium, 190 
stadia, or nearly 24 miles. 

reckoning as some have done, by measuring upon a 
map, J Moricone would be found placed at nearly” half the 
distance from Rome to Rieti; and as this distance is 
forty-nine miles, Mericone would not be far from the 
site required for Orvinium. but though Moricone 
should thus be found at the required distanee from 
Rome, it would be very much beyond the required dis- 
tance from Rieti—u, instead of making a rough caleu- 
lation upon the Map, the route pursued by Dionysius 
were followed. 

Trebula is on the hill on the left hand of the river 
Turano, (or Telonins,) near the ancient Via Salaria: it 
may be seen from Rieti and its plan. Mr. Dodwell has 
examined its walls; they are of polygonal constraction, 
possibly indicating its erection by the Sabines, or by 
the Aborigines, after their union with the Pelasgi. 
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Further on, is a place called Alsana, (the ancient Suna, ) 
near Castel Manardo, where Martelli, the resident. his- 
torian of the A%quicoli asserts, in a work printed at 
Aquila, that there are great remains, and among them 
a circular subterraneous edifice, in shape not unlike the 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycene, shut with a great stone 
on the top, and numerous walls and other vestiges. 
(Notwithstanding his enthusiasm, this author may be 
safely cited; since Mr. Craven and Mr. Dodwell have 
visited the country and confirmed his assertions.) He 
further says that Orvinium, (the road pursuing the same 
direction, through a place corresponding to Mephyla,) 
is at Corbione, or Corvara, a name which much more 
than Moricone resembles Orvinium, B and V_ being 
equivalents. This Corvara is at the distance of about 
one hundred and ninety stadia from Rieti, or nearly 
twenty-four miles, which is the given measurement; but 
it is impossible to form any idea from a map, of the 
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LE PEDICATI, NEAR MORICONE. 


relative distances of the other towns, as Mephyla, Suna, 
Vesbola, and Trebula; for the country is so exceedingly 
mountainous, that places which seem to approximate, 
are found by the traveller to be in reality widely apart. 
It is seen, by the recent discoveries in the country 
of the Afquicolh, (aow Cicolani,) that these towns of 
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Dionysius are all upon the river called Salto, in the line 
between Rieti and Alba of the Marsi, (excepting only 
Trebula, which is on the Inll between the two rivers 
Salto and Turano,) so that if any of the ruins be really 
those of any one of the cities to which they are attri- 
buted, Orvinium must have been thirty miles distant 
from Moricone, even ina right line. There are more 
than twelve ruins of towns and temples with polygonal 
walls in the valley of the Salto, whereas none have been 
found in the other direction. 

Vesbola, from some similarity of name, was supposed 
to he at Nespolo; but at this place, according to Sig. 
Martelli, there are no vestiges of antiquity. 

In the same way, the supposed similarity of a few 
letters in the name was the only reason for fixing on 
Moricone as the site of Orvinium, which city, with its 
noble walls, its enclosure of sepulchres, and its ‘Temple 
of Minerva in the citadel and its high bulwarks, we 
should surely have heard of as taken by the Romans, 
had it existed in the vicinity of the Roman plain. 

Some may have imagined Cenina to have been at 
Moricone, because in the Fasti of Ovid they find it 
coupled with Cures, which is in the vicinity of Mori- 
cone— 

“Te Tatius, parvique Cures, Caeninaque sensit.” 
But the poet scems rather to mention these two as the 
most distant of the district, than as contiguous cities. 
It must also be recollected that Ceenina was one of the 
nearest cities to Rome, and that it was, in consequence, - 
the first to avenge the rape of the Sabines. 

Moricone, therefore, being the site of neither Orvi- 
nium nor Cenina, and Cameria being in the Sabine 
territory, and at about such a distance from Rome, that 
it could be reached in one night, the ruins at Le Pedi- 
cate, or Pedicati, about a mile distant on the Roman 
side of Moricone, mark probably the site of Cameria. 

Moricone is at present a village with five hundred 
and ninety-four inhabitants. It is well situated upon a 
rocky hill of limestone, projecting from the base of the 
mountain range of Genaro, which extends from the 
Anio at Tivoli to Palombara; and thence, forming an 
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angle, by the village of Monte Flavio, and Montorio, to 
Nerola, where it is terminated by the river Correse. 

There is, as in many other villages, a large baronial 
house at Moricone, but the place itself is of little im- 
portance. It has, however, a plentiful supply of water, 
which rushes from the mountain above, in a copious and 
perennial stream. No place could be better suited for 
the position of a citadel; yet no walls of undoubted 
antiquity have as yet been discovered precisely on the 
spot. Le Pedicati, however, is not too far distant to 
have formed part .of a city, which included Moricone 
and part of the mountain which rises above the wall; 
for Cameria must have been an extensive place, when it 
is considered, that though four thousand of its inha- 

.bitants were removed to Rome by Romulus, yet even 
then so great a number of males were left, that they 
were able to overcome the Koman garrison. 

Near the wall are vestiges of buildings of a later 
time. 

In the plain below these ruins is the village of Staz- 
zano, containing about one hundred and sixty inhabi- 
tants. 

On the mountain above, at a great clevation, is the 
village of Monte Flavio, with nine hundred and twenty- 
one inhabitants, being, like all these mountain retreats, 
populous in proportion to the difficulty of access. The 
village of Montorio Romano, in a high situation, and 
in the same line, has five hundred and ninety-two inha- 
bitants: and another, Montorio in Valle, has two hundred 
and sixty-two. Im the plain, three miles from Mori- 
cone, is a ruined place, called Monte Venere: and at 
nearly the same distance, on the Via Nomentana, is the 
Osteria di Moricone. About three miles distant is 
Monte Libretti, and at about six, Palombara; the dis- 
tance of this place from Moricone is much inereased 
by the ravines which lie between them. 

The roads, or rather paths, are wretched; but the 
country is pretty, and wild pear-trees are frequent upon 
it. 

At the distance of about two miles from he Pedicati, 
on the road at the foot of the mountain toward Palem- 
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bara, are some slight vestiges of antiquity, near the 
great ravine, of an uncertain character. 

The stream near Monte Venere unites with a river 
called the Fosso di Quirane, in the plain, a name which 
seems to have some connexion with the Quirites, or 
Curetes; perhaps the river, at one time, marked the 
limits of the territory of Cures. 


CAMPAGNA. 


The Campagna di Roma, which must at one time 
have signified only the country in the vicinity of the 
capital, seems in process of time to have extended over 
the Pontine Marshes, and in some places to have in- 
eluded both hill and plain. 

The plain in very carly times was peopled with 
many small cities, the inhabitants of which were, to a 
certain degree, independent of each other, feeding their 
flocks in the vicinity of their own towns, or cultivating 
the land. 

The Albans, inheriting from Lavinium and Lauren- 
tum, became at one period more powerful than their 
neighbours ; and seem to have recolonized many places 
which had formerly belonged to the Siculi, but which 
had since gone to decay; and, possibly, the narrowness 
of the shp of land on which their own city stood, might 
have made it necessary for them to send out colonies as 
their population increased. These places were, how- 
ever, all swept away by the Romans, at a very carly 
period, (with the exception of Tibur and Preneste, 
which were on the mountains,) each contributing in its 
turn to the aggrandizement of Rome. 

The eities or towns of the plain had sometimes been 
re-peopled from the capital; but, often rebelling, and 
being as often punished, they were at length deserted ; 
the walls frequently serving only as a protection to the 
parks and gardens of the Patricians, who had villas on 
the ruins. 

* Tune villas grandeis; oppida parva prits.” 
LUTILIUE. 


ee also the passage from Strabo already cited, 
Ps bis 
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There is nothing particularly fertile in the soil of 
Campagna to render it an eligible position for the mis- 
tress of the world: on the contrary, extensive tracts 
of country are rendered uncultivable by sulphureous 
springs, as, for instance, in the road to Tivoli; and in 
many other parts, the plain is covered only by a thin layer 
of sterile soil, as along the Appian Way, from the third 
to the tenth mile: the coast is either a deep sand, as at 
Laurentum ; or a frightful marsh, as at Ostia and Mac- 
earese; and the whole has the reputation of malaria, 
and of disposing to agues and fever*. It has been 
proved that voleanic lapille and voleanic productions in 
general, possess in an eminent degree, the power of 
retaining moisture Gambibing, with ease, seven-cighths 
of their own weight of water ;) and that their humidity 
is a principal cause of their fertility. Mixed with the 
soul, and impregnated with a store of moisture acquired 
during the winter months, they occasion in the ensuing 
spring and summer, the fertility so remarkable in the 
vicinity of Naples. About Rome, a thin stratum of soil 
is, in many parts, spread over volcanic productions, but 
isnot mixed up with them. 

The chmate of the Campagna cannot be called fine, 
for it is seldom the traveller can look around without 
observing a tempest deluging some part of the plain ; 
and, in the numerous excursions which were necessary 
for the construction of the Map, an impression almost 
of destruction has been frequently produced, by the 
bursting of storms over the capital, or Frascati, or Tivoli. 
They are often so partial, as to assume, at a distance, 
the appearance of smoke and conflagration.—Less rain, 
however, falls at Rome, than in some other parts of 
Italy. At Rome, the average is twenty-eight inches in 
the year; at Naples and Leghorn, thirty-five inches; at 
Pisa, forty-five; at Genoa, fifty-one; at Venice, thirty- 
three; at Ferrara, the average is twenty-five; but at 


[* That such was its general character even in the days of Roman 
greatness is evident from the expression of Cicero in speaking of the 
foundation of Rome by Romulus: “ locum delegit, et fontibus abun- 
dantem et in reyione pestilenti salubrem.” De Rep. ii. 6.—E.B.] 
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Altemura, in the kingdom of Naples, and at Teramo, 
only nineteen or twenty inches. 

At Rome, the expenses of cultivation and the pres- 
sure of taxes are scarcely met by the sale of the pro- 
duce of the soil; and grain from the Black Sea, is often 
cheaper than that produced at home, in most of the 
commercial cities of Italy. The ancient Romans, sub- 
ject to no duties of export or import, must have obtained 
it still cheaper. The possessors of land in the vicinity 
of Rome find that hay is the crop producing the great- 
est amount of rent; as, being early, it seldom suffers 
from want of moisture :—or, if the crop is bad, the price 
rises in proportion. That there must, at times, be a 
difficulty in finding the means of cultivating the soil, 
is shown by the existence of a law, which, in case of 
neglect, authorizes the interference of government. 

When the Romans had subdued and destroyed the 
once independent cities of Latium, their attempts to 
restore the population seem to have been utterly vain. 
Many of them were colonized twice or thrice, yet at 
last they were almost all reduced to wretched villages, 
so as to be named only in derision. [Thus Cicero, in a 
passage already cited, says of Labicum, Gabii and Bo- 
ville, that there scarcely remained any inhabitants to 
claim their share of the victim at the Latin festival. 
(Ero,lalanac. .c. D.\y| 

The ruins indicated in the Map, sufficiently prove 
that before the domination of the Romans, the Cam- 
pagna was well peopled. ‘The towns, indeed, were of no 
great magnitude; but they were thickly scattered over 
the country. In the time of Diodorus, (vide Hist., lib. 
ii.,) who wrote about B. C. 44, Italy was considered a 
desert in comparison with its former population and 
fertility; Strabo also (A.D. 25,) speaks of the state of 
wretchedness and decay to which this once populous 
district was reduced in his time; and Dion, who lived 
under Pertinax, (about A.D. 230,) while the Roman 
empire was yet flourishing, says, that in his time vast 
solitudes existed in Italy. 

The city of Rome, however, always continued great 
and populous: it was the capital of the world, and the 
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resort of all who had business to transact, or pleasure 
to gratity—the drain of the population of all the pro- 
vinees, and the immense receptacle of people from every 
nation of the globe. 

In the census made by Cresar, he only found 150,000 
who were Roman citizens*; hence a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Rome were foreigners or slaves, who must 
have resided in the city; but the Campagna was pro- 
bably not less deserted by proprietors; for though 
studded with the villas of opulent patricians, they with- 
out doubt resided generally in the capital. 

The cultivation of this soil, according to Pliny, was 
left to overseers and slaves, and in consequence agri- 
culture languished. ‘The overseers, says Varro, were 
scarcely permitted to marry, while, among the slaves, 
eclibacy was in every way encouraged. We are apt to 
look upon the celibacy of the Romish: clergy with an 
evil eye; but their numbers bear no comparison with 
those of the unmarried slaves of the Romans,—of whom, 
as Pliny says, one proprictor, C. Czcilins Clandins 
Tsidorus, had, at his death, four thousand one hundred 
and sixteen. 

The drain upon the provinces necessary to supply 
the deficiencies of reproduction in and near the capital, 
was clearly perceived by the Roman government, and 
both Cesar and Augustus endeavoured to promote an 
increase of population. With this view, women under 
the age of forty-five, if they had no children, were pro- 
hibited from using a litter, or wearing jewels. The evil, 
however, continued, and even increased; and the city, 
being deficient in native agriculturists, was supplied with 
the produce of Sicily, Egypt, and Asia Minor. 

In the time of Theodosius the Campagna was a 
desert; and Gregory the Great expressly says, “ depo- 


{(* This is a mistake. In the passage of Snetonius (Cas. 41), 
which is evidently that meant by Sir W. Gell, he is speaking, not of the 
number of Roman citizens, but of those entitled to share in the public 
distributions of corn. Under Augustus, the same class at one time 
amounted to three hundred and twenty thousand persons, at another to 
two hundred and fifty thousand. (See the Monumentum Anagranum.) 
—E.B.] 
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pulati sunt agri... nullus in agris incola.” In the 
fifth century, the cultivation of Italy was so much neg- 
lected, that Alaric was obliged to pass over into Sicily, 
and thence to Africa, to find sustenance for his army of 
Visigoths. 

The Gothic kings seem to have encouraged agricul- 
ture; but the agricultural population was so much di- 
minished, that Cassiodorus says, it was still necessary to 
import grain for the supply of the inhabitants. Soon 
after this, the ruin of Italy was consummated, by the 
invasion of the Longobardi,—who seem to have been 
among the most fierce destroyers that ever disgraced 
humanity. 

It was not before the tenth century that the country 
began to reeover from the afflictions produced by its 
barbarous invaders. But from the reputation of malaria, 
established’ throughout the whole of the Campagna, it 
would now be extremely difficult to effect the establish- 
ment of a new population. Many of the diseases, how- 
ever, which are commonly ascribed to the malaria, may 
be traced to other causes. ‘The labourers who till the 
soil of the Campagna, are already greatly fatigued before 
the commencement of the labours of the day; for, re- 
siding chiefly at Rome, they have, in the first instance, 
to walk perhaps to a considerable distance, before they 
can arrive at the scene of their daily labour; they toil 
all day under a burning sun; their meals are scanty; 
and, returning in the evening to the city, and throwing 
themselves down upon the pavement of the streets, in 
the lowest part of the city, near the Temple of Vesta, 
they are at night exposed to the baneful influence of 
the fogs and damps arising from the adjacent 'Tyber. 

Of villages few or none are named as existing 
in ancient times; the Vicus Alexandrinus is, perhaps, 
the only one mentioned: if there were none, the pea- 
sants must have returned to the city every evening 
then, as they do at present; and the Campagna must 
have been then, as now, comparatively a desert. 

Italy evidently enjoys a more temperate climate 
now, than it did in ancient times. In the year 480 of 

tome, the ground was covered with snow for forty days, 
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whereas a snow-storm of even two days would now 
be thought extraordinary. Horace and also Juvenal 
(vi. 523 . mention the freezing of the Tyber as common 
in the winter season; and trees are even said to have 
perished from the severity of the frosts; whereas at 
present, in sheltered situations, even lemons are reared, 
though the fruit often fails and is frost-bitten; but the 
bitter orange-tree (Aurantium acre) thrives. 

The neglect and non-residence of Roman propric- 
tors, who have seldom any delight in the occupations of 
the country, throw the agriculture of the country into 
the hands of speculators—who take leases of entire 
districts from improvident landlords, and are enabled, 
by combination among themselves, to raise the price of 
provisions. This generally produces complaints; and, 
in total ignorance of the first principles of political 
economy, &@ Maximum price is fixed by the gévernment, 
instead of encouragement being given to competition. 
Lately, however, this has been attempted, and some of 
the speculators, or Mercanti di Campagna, have, in con- 
sequence failed. It may be inferred from this, that 
even with the diminished population of the capital, and 
the total desertion of the Campagna, the supplies must 
at times be deficient. 

In some parts of the country, the growth of large 
forests is a consequence of its desertion; but, except for 
firewood on the coast, the timber is turned to little 
profit; and in some situations, where a wood approach- 
ing a road was considered a shelter for robbers, the trees 
(some of them fine oaks, which England or France 
would have been glad to purchase) have not only been 
felled, but have absolutely been burned upon the spot, 
in waste. Amongst other places, the road to Viterbo, 
over the mountain, and Bosco di Cisterna, through both 
which travellers frequently pass, may be mentioned as 
exhibiting instances of this lavish destruction*. 


[* An excellent essay on the climate of Rome and the progress of 
the malaria both in ancient and modern times, will be found in the first 
volume of the Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, by Bunsen and Platner.— 
EB] 
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CAMPAGNANO. 


A town near Baecano, on the road from the Post- 
house to Scrofano, though not seen from the Via Cassia. 
It is in a secluded situation, and is rarely visited. Cam- 
pagnano has 1,153 inhabitants. It gives to the Chigi 
family the title of Duke. 


CaMPANILE. (Vide CERI.) 


Campo Jemini; Campo AscoLano; Campo SELva. 


Three pastures of considerable extent, situated on 
the coast between Pratica and Ardea. The Campo 
Jemini, which is at the Tor Vajanica, has been supposed 
the site of the Aphrodisium, or Temple of Venus. The 
Rio Torto, (the ancient Numicus, on the banks of which 
was the Lueus Jovis Indigetis,) bounds it on the south. 

The great wood between Pratica and Ardea, is now 
ealled Castagnola, or the Forest of Chestnuts. 


Campus Sacer Horatiorum. (Vide Via Appts.) 


Campus SOLONIUS. 


The Campus Solonius, says Cicero, “est Campus 
agri Lanuvini;” and Livy, “Antiates in agrum Ostien- 
sem, Ardeatem, Solonium, incursiones fecerunt.” (Lib. 
Vill.) 

From a passage in the Marius of Plutarch, some 
have imagined this Campus to be near the Via Ostien- 
sis; but the citation from Cicero seems too decisive 
for its position to be doubted. <A passage from Festus 
is, however, equally strong: “Pomonal est in agro 
Solonio, vid Ostiensi, ad duodecimum lapidem, diverti- 
culo 4 miliario octavo.” Cluver has endeavoured to 
reconcile these difficulties, by supposing the Campus 
Solonius, that country which lies between Castel Savelli 
and Pratica, in the vicinity of Torre Maggiore, 8. 
Abrocolo, and Cerqueto. The “diverticulum” of Festus 
at the eighth mile, would run up the valley of Decimo ; 
and four miles further would conduct us to the Sylva 


Laurentina, between Decimo and Porcigliano.—Had it 
i? 
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been between Pinzarone and Perna, Festus would have 
said it was near the Via Laurentina. 

To reconcile these different authorities, we must 
suppose it to have been the whole of the flat country 
between the Alban mountains and the sea. 


CANEMORTO. 


A town in a deep valley above Percile, near the 
sourees of one of the branches of the river of Licenza. 
The details are not known. Its poptation is 1,255. 


CANENS. 


A place mentioned by Ovid; it is near Ficana, on 
the banks of the 'Tyber. 


CANTALUPO. 


A village on the eastern summit of an insulated 
hill, at the mouth of the valley of the Licenza or 
Digentia. The other extremity of the hill is oceupied 
by Bardella, supposed the ancient Mandela. 

Cantalupo and Bardella, which may be called one 
village, contain six hundred and ninety-two inhabitants ; 
of which Cantalupo has five hundred and fifty-nine. 


CANTERANO. 


A town of six hundred and seventy-one inhabitants, 
not far from Subiaco; and on a high table-land, from 
which is a very steep descent to the valley of the Anio. 

On this high and inclined plain are three towns; 
Canterano to the south, Roeca di Mezzo in the middle, 
and Rocca di Canterano, nearly opposite Agosta, to the 


north. This last is a town of one thousand five hundred 
and forty inhabitants. 


CAPENA. 


The city of Capena was the capital of a district of the 
sane name, bordering upon the country of the Veientes 
on one. side, and upon that of the Falisei on the other. 
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Very little information has been left us by the ancients 
respecting Capena, by which we may judge of its exact 
situation. It was the constant ally of Veii: and pos- 
sibly, as Cato, cited by Servius, observes, (Sery. ad Ain. 
vii. 697, ) the ‘Capenates founded the city of Veil; some, 
on the other hand, say, that Capena was founded by 
the Veientes. 

At the Monte della Guardia, on the Flaminian Way 
—or rather in the hollow between this mountain and 
the Mutatio ad Vicesimum, is an ancient paved road, 
which was the great means of communication between 
the two cities. At what time this road was paved, is 
doubtful. The Roman roads were not paved till after 
the expulsion of the kings—at least such is the general 
opinion; but the Etruscans had existed so long before, 
and their cities were so leagued together, that though 
such roads were not yet common to the younger Roman 
state, the Etruseans might have had them. As Veii 
was colonized by Rome, and as some Romans resided 
on the site of Capena, after the town was destroyed, 
as is proved by existing remains, the road was still 
required. 

By following, then, the cross-road from the Flami- 
nian, after leaving the town of Morlupo on the right, it 
will be found to descend toward the valley of the 
Grammiccia, or river of San Martino; and after an 
interval of four miles, to arrive at the foot of a hill, 
still retaining the name of Civita, or Civitucola, in 
memory of the ancient city of the Capenates. The road, 
or a path from the road, ran up the steep ascent, and 
its entrance within the walls of the citadel upon the 
summit, was facilitated by a deep cutting: there was 
left, nevertheless, a very difficult and defensible access, 
from a sort of isthmus—by which the fortress was con- 
nected with the neighbouring heights, surrounding a 
deep valley. Near the supposed eate is a marble block, 
with acanthus leaves—probably a remnant of a Roman 
villa. 

The city was placed on one side of the crater of an 
extinct voleano, or at least of a hill, which has all the 
appearance of volcanic origin. ‘This apparent crater is 
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still called Il Lago, and it is highly probable that its 
waters were drained into the river of Grammiccia, or 
San Martino, through a natural opening in the eastern 
side of the crater. 

Placed, like Alba and Gabii, upon the verge of a 
voleano, Capena assumed the form of a crescent; the 
citadel was on the Iighest point westward, and com- 
municated by a steep path with the Via Veientana.— 
This road may be traced in the valley below, running 
toward the Grammiccia and the natural opening of the 
crater on the east; and it was only here, as the remains 
testify, that carriages could enter the city. 

On ascending from this quarter, a fine terrace is 
observed, which is evidently placed on the top of the 
ancient walls. The squared blocks with which the place 
is strewed, show that these were of parallelograms of 
volcanic stone. They may yet be traced by their 
foundations round the summit of the hill. 

From its situation, Capena must have been an 
almost impregnable place. It was not taken by siege, 
but submitted to the Romans by capitulation; after 
vainly attempting with the Falisci to succour the city 
of Veil. “ After the fall of Veii,” says Livy, “ Valerius 
and Servilius marched to Capena; and, the inhabitants 
not daring to quit their walls, the Romans destroyed 
the country, and particularly the fruit-trees*, for which 
it was celebrated.” “Ha clades Capenatem populum 
subegit; pax petentibus data.” (Hivy, lib. v. 24.) 

On the ascent, the foundations of two towers are 
still visible. Higher up is a cistern or conserva, pos- 
sibly of Roman times. <A large tower of opus reticu- 
latum, seemingly a circular building upon a square 
basement of large blocks, is probably the remains of a 
Roman dwelling; or possibly of the tomb of some 
Roman, who had erected his villa on the site of the ex- 
tinct Capena:—for certainly some patrician appears to 
have completed the cirenit of his park with walls of 
opus reticulatum, wherever the ancient ramparts of 


* The couutry is still covered with pear-trees, now wild, for which 
it was once so celebrated. 
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Capena had disappeared, or wherever the precipices 
were not thought a sufficient barrier. 

Capena has something in it altogether peculiar: 
the situation, though commanding, seems singularly 
secluded, the country 1s once more wholly in a state of 
nature; nothing of animated life, except here and 
there flocks of goats or sheep, feeding on some green 
eminence or in the valleys below, which are spotted 
with such innumerable patches of underwood, that, 
were it not for the browsing of these animals, it would 
soon become a forest. The desolation is complete: 
Silvanus, instead of Ceres, is in full possession of the 
soil. 

The nearest inhabited place is Leprignano, about 
three miles distant. Rignano and St. Oreste are each 
about seven miles, and higher up the stream of Gram- 
miccia, or San Martino. There being now no in- 
habitants, these names are obtained with difficulty, 
and, as well as those of Il Lago, [1 Quarto, and Civitu- 
eola, are of very doubtful authority —Near Capena was 
a grove of Feronia; and it may be conjectured that the 
stream was once called Capenas. Silius says— 


“ Dives ubi ante omneis colitur Feronia luco, 
Et sacer humectat fluvialia rura Capenas.” 


On the opposite side of the river, or left bank, 
(Capena being on the right,) a Tumulus is visible; and 
there are others upon the eminences in the vicinity,— 
as is common in the neighbourhood of most Etruscan 
cities. 

In a right line, Capena is not, perhaps, more than 
three miles distant from Fiano; but the path to this 
place is tortuous, and in some parts not easily traced, 
so that it was almost useless in assisting in the dis- 
covery of the site of the city. Following the bank of 
the river, from Scorano, might secure the objeet; and 
at Leprignano, which is much nearer the site of Capena, 
persons might be found, who were in some degree ac- 
quainted with the country. 
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CAPITULUM. 


This placed belonged to the Aqui, and was pro- 
bably a mountain fortress dependent upon the city of 
Anagnia, which had six or seven under its dominion. 
It has been thought that Il Pigho, a village in the 
mountains behind Paliano, is its modern representative. 
ll Piglio is said to contain about one thousand in- 
habitants. 


Caro Corto. (Vide Tor Paterno.) 


CAPRANICA. 


A village perched on a sort of table-land, upon the 
mountain of Guadagnolo; it is a wretched place, but 
contains, nevertheless, nine hundred and forty inha- 
bitants. The climate is bleak, and the country bare. 
It appears to the greatest advantage from the road 
between Genazzano and San Vito, which overlooks the 
precipice by which the mountain descends on that side. 
Prince Barberini has the title of Signore di Capranica., 


CAPRANICA. 


A village near Roneiglone, the details of which 
haye not been examined for this work. 


CAPRARUOLA. 


A magnificent palace of the Farnese family, from 
whom it came to the kings of Naples. It is a distin- 
guished object from Falerii, but is beyond the limits of 
the Map. The form is pentagonal; and a portion of 
the lower story, with the whole of the subterraneous 
part of the palace, is excavated in the tufo rock. 
Within is a circular court; round this are magnificent 
apartments, the ceilings of which have been finely 
painted, though now damaged by neglect. The vaults 
in the rock below the court, which rests on a pillar in 
the centre, are worth visiting ; as indeed is the whole 
palace with its garden, park, and extensive forest. The 
architecture of Capraruola is pretty, particularly within 
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the court; and there is a very fine view over the Cam- 
pagna toward Mount Soracte. 

There is a short way on horseback from Ronciglione, 
and a carriage can turn off the great road to Viterbo, at 
the chapel of 8. Roeca—whence the village is about a 
mile and a half distant. 


CAPREE PAuwus. 


The place where, during a tempest, Romulus is said 
to have disappeared, whilst reviewing his army.—Thcre 
is no conjecture as to its situation*. 


CarLoTra. (Vide CER.) 
CARROCETO. 


A farm-house three miles from the Osteria di Civita, 
on the road to Nettuno, whence it is distant eleven 
miles. The whole of the distance from Carroceto to 
Nettuno is traversed by a deep sandy road running 
through a magnificent forest. 

Carroceto is about six miles from Ardea, and were 
it upon a hill might be supposed to indicate the site of 
Corioli.—There is a fosso of the same name, which, 
nearer the sea is called Moletta. 


CARSEOLI. 

Carseoli was not surveyed in detail for this work ; 
its situation therefore is not given as certain. Ptolemy 
ealls it a city of the Auquicoh, and gives 37° 20 as its 
longitude ; its latitude he fixes at 42° 20’. Pliny calls 
it Carseoh, but Ptolemy Calsioli—There are some 
remains of the city on the spot. 


[* It would, indeed, be difficult to find any locality in the city of 
Rome, or its immediate neighbourhood, concerning the situation of 
which there was no conjecture, however the grounds upon which to base 
one may be wanting. But in this case there is no doubt that Livy, by 
the expression “ quum ad enercitum oecensendum concionem in campo 
ad Capre Paludem haberet (lib. i. c. 16), is meant to designate the 
Campus Martius, and that we may place the pool in question somewhere 
within the limits of that plain. Farther than this we have certainly no 
clue to its position, though Nardini has ventured to place it on the spot 
subsequently occupied by the Stagnum Agrippe.—E.B.] 
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CASALOTTA. 


A house remarkably situated on the lower side of 
the lip of the crater of the Lacus Aricinus, and oppo- 
site Pagliarozza. A stream flows from between these 
two places, in the direction of Fonte di Papa, on the 
road to Nettuno. 


CASAPE 


A village containing 532 inhabitants, who live in 
small cottages, near a baronial house of small import- 
ance. 

Casape is at the foot of Mt. Guadagnolo, and in the 
same line with Poli and San Gregorio; from each of 
these places it is of difficult access, even on horseback; 
a eaurriage cannot approach it. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it, being like the Ascra of Hesiod, hot in the 
summer, and cold in the winter, and never agreeable. 


Cascit. (Vide History.) 


CasTaGNoLa. (Vide Campo JEMINI.) 


CASTEL ARCIONE. 


Castel Arcione is a large, ill-built, and ill-situated 
fortress of the middle ages, placed upon an eminence 
bounding the Roman side of the plain of the Aque 
Albule, on the road to Tivoli. It is scareely visible 
from the Osteria of Martellone, on the nearest part of 
the road; but is best observed from the pool, called Lago 
di T'artaro. ‘This place seems to have been erected for 
the purpose of plundering passengers on the Via Tibur- 
tina; and continued to exist, till the people of Tivoli, 
tired of these exactions, attacked and destroyed it. 

The name of Arcione was perhaps derived from a 
family of that name, though this is by no means certain. 
In the year 1527, a person named Faustina Rentij Pauli 
Arcione is mentioned in a Latin list, as having fled for 
protection, during the sacking of Rome, to the house of 
the Cardinal Andrea di Valle-—The history of places, 
which existed only during periods of disturbance and 
anarchy, is not easily obtained. 
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CASTEL CHIODATO. 


Castel Chiodato is a small village, near the road 
running from Monte Libretti and Moricone to Sant’ 
Angelo in Cappoccio. The situation is pretty. It con- 
tains 160 inhabitants. 


Caste, SANT’ ELA. 


This is a place in the vicinity of Nepi, situated in 
one of those frequent glens which the streams have 
excavated in the soft volcanic stone of the country. 
Though it is not known that any ancient town existed 
here, yet the glen may be worthy of further investigation ; 
for the Etruscans choose such situations for their sepul- 
chres. 

The Ager Stellatinus seems to have occupied the 
triangle between Scrofano, Monte Rosi, and Civita Cas- 
tellana; but little is known of the details of that country. 


CasTeL Fusano. 


This is a modern castellated mansion belonging to 
the Chigi family. It is situated in a noble forest of 
pines, a little to the south of Ostia. 

Being at a very short distanee from the shore, the 
house was fortified, in order to enable it to withstand the 
attacks of the corsairs of the coast of Barbary. The 
building is a rectangular mass of five windows by three, 
and is three stories high; at the angles are square turrets 
which rise to the second story, so that the best apart- 
ment is above. In the centre is a tower rising two 
stories above the building, with turrets at the angles; 
from the summit of which is an extensive view over the 
coast and the sea; and in the foreground, the tops of 
the pines (which are nearly as high as the tower) present 
the singular appearance of a verdant country upheld by 
gigantic timbers. A drawbridge by which the upper 
apartment is entered, is necessary for the safety of the 
family at night; so that, notwithstanding the beauty of 
the spot in the spring, the absence of personal security, 
together with the depopulated state of the country, 
deprives this place of half its charms. 
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The villa of Pliny, between Castel Fusano and Torre 
Paterno, or Laurentum, had the same advantages of 
situation in point of beauty; whilst the power of Rome 
prevented the existence of piracy. 


CasTEL GANDOLFO. 


Castel Gandolfo is situated on a remarkable volcanic 
peak, between the Lake of Albano and the Appian Way, 
and contains six hundred and ninety-seven inhabitants 
—without reckoning the influx of strangers which takes 
place every summer, on account of the reputed salubrity 
of the air. Being the favourite summer residence of the 
Pope, it of course contains many villas of the Roman 
nobility; all of which enjoy the most extensive prospects 
over the plain and the sea, and are refreshed by the 
breezes, which, during the day, blow from the ocean, and 
at night from the Apennines. 

The Villa Barberini on one side commands a fine view 
of the Alban Lake and of the woods of Mont Albano, 
and on the other of the sea; itis situated on the site of 
that of Pompey the Great, and with its park, and grove 
of pines, is infinitely more beautiful than that of the 
sovereign. The latter being, however, situated on the 
very summit of the range, enjoys the most delightful 
prospects. 

The Papal palace is almost devoid of ornament, but 
has several large chambers, overlooking the lake, and 
well disposed for the hot months. It has been sur- 
rounded by a shght fortification, which is now almost 
concealed by additional buildin gs. _—Adjoining the palace 
is a church, the view from whieh being on every side 
uninterrupted, angles were taken from it in the construe- 
tion of the Map. 

Castel Gandolfo is one thousand three hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the sea, and four hundred 
and thirty-one above the Lake of Albano. Mont Albano 
is one thousand six hundred and fifteen feet above Castel 
Gandolfo. The town of Albano seems to be on nearly 
the same level as the surface of the lake, which is nine 
hundred and nineteen feet above the sea. [‘These heights 
are given in French feet. | 
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A beautifully shaded road, called the gallery, leads 
from Castel Gandolfo to Albano, and another to the 
Cappuccine convent, by the Villa Barberim. ‘Two other 
roads communicate with the Via Appia; one of them 
joining it by the shortest cut, and the other Qnade by 
the late Duke of Torlonia) runs down the hill toward 
Frattoechie. Another leads to Marino; the descent to 
which place, from the open country on the verge of the 
crater, with the lake on one side and the Campagna on 
the other, presents one of the most delightful specimens 
of forest scenery. This road passes by the fountain*, 
where Claude and Poussin are said to have studied. 


Caste, GiubiLeo. (Vide Fipens.) 


CASTEL DI GUIDO. 


Castel di Guido, or del Guido, a eastellated house, 
which in the middle ages belonged probably to a person 
of that name. At present it is only a farm-house, with 
a little Osteria and chapel. It stands on the Via Aurclia, 
or road to Civita Vecchia, on an eminence a little beyond 
Bottaccio and the ancient Laurium, and is between the 
eleventh and twelfth modern milestones. 

From the Osteria is a steep descent to the valley of 
the Arrone, (the ancient Aro,) where the river is crossed 
by a bridge. On the ascent upon the opposite side, the 


ancient pavement of the road was perfect in the year 
1825, 


Castrev pi Leva. 

This place is perhaps best known as the site of a 
church or chapel within its precincts, dedicated to the 
Madonna del Divino Amore. It is situated at the dis- 
tance of cight or nine miles from Rome, upon the road 
called Strada di Conea; which perhaps was anciently one 
of the roads to Ardea. 

At present the buildings here consist of the church 
and a farm-house, with large outhouses for hay, called 


* The fountain is below Marino, and has been commonly, but in cor- 
rectly, supposed the source of the Aqua Ferentina. (See that article.) 
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in the Roman states Fenilt. These stand at the top of 
an insulated knoll overlooking a little valley and brook. 
The base of the eminence is surrounded by a wall in 
which were cight or ten towers. This circuit is now 
much dilapidated. 

A religious festivity is held here in the month of 
May, at which the lower classes of all the neighbouring 
villages are accustomed to attend. ‘These poor people 
often pass the previous night in the fields near the church, 
bringing with them wine and provisions, with which they 
regale themselves so copiously, that on the day of the 
feast a scene of indescribable riot and confusion almost 


invariably ensues. 


CasTEL MApAMA. 


Castel Madama is a town situated on a lofty eminence 
on the other side of Tivoli. It has a population of 1,784 
inhabitants. : 

Castel Madama, with its church and baronial man- 
sion, seated on a beautiful hill, seems, from a distance, 
a place of some importance. It may be considered as 
the sole representative of the places which anciently 
occupied the valleys of Empulum and Saxula. On 
the north it overlooks the valley of the Anio and the 
country about Sacco Muro and Santa Balbina. 


Caste, Nuovo. 


A town of 867 inhabitants, situated about nineteen 
miles from Rome, half a mile to the left of the Via 
Flaminia, and nearly four miles from Riano. It may 
be clearly seen from the road, but has nothing remark- 
able to distinguish it. 

The hill on which the town is built (like most of. 
those selected as a site for towns) is joined to the high 
land by an isthmus; but is precipitous to the south. 
In position and appearance, it greatly resembles Mor- 
lupo, distant two miles. 


CasTEL DELL’? Osa. (Vide CoLLatia.) 
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CasTEL RoMANO. 


A place situated in the agreeable valley of Decimo; 
it lies between Decimo and Pratica, distant from the 
former about two miles, and nearly five from the latter 
place. Castel Romano, and Castel Romano Nuovo, 
stand near each other on one of the sides of the valley, 
and Granajo is on the other. <A little lower down on 
the left bank of the stream, is Toretta, which may 
possibly be the site of Tellene; and a place called 
Trigoria is on the right. Still lower, on the left bank, 
in a high situation, is Decimo, a great farm-house and 
dairy of the Rospiglosi family; and opposite to this 
is Pinzarone. All the above places are of little note. 
The Via Laurentina passes by Decimo, having crossed 
the stream of the valley by a bridge, near an Osteria. 
From the bridge a rough road leads also to Porcighano, 
through the woods. Below the bridge is a ruin called 
Torre dei Cenci, on the right; and more than four miles 
lower down, near the Osteria di Mala Fede, the river 
falls into the Tyber. 

Nearly two miles above Castel Romano, is a place 
called Monte di Leva; and between these two places 
a brook, from the Solfatara of the Via Ardeatina, falls 
into the valley. 


CASTEL SAVELLI. 


The ruins of Castel Savelli are seated on a hill pro- 
jecting from the Alban Mount below the town of 
Albano. <A species of isthmus unites this cirenlar knoll 
to the higher ground, along which is a road to the 
eastle. 

This castle was a stronghold of the Savelli family, 
which, in the earlier times of modern history, was both 
powerful and turbulent. It has no relies of antiquity, 
nor anything picturesque or worthy of remark.—The 
place is in the spring overgrown with thistles and 
nettles, and harbours numberless serpents. 

Below Castel Savelli, was a lake, (now drained,) 
which was seemingly once a small crater; it is marked 
in the Map. ‘The castle was repaired by the possessor 
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in the early part of the eighteenth century; but was 
afterwards abandoned on account of the difficulty of 
procuring a sufficient supply of water. 

The Cesarini are the present representatives of the 
Savelli, one of the most ancient families of Europe. 


CASTELLACCIO. 


A place between Crre and Vein, and in the vicinity 
of Campanile. In the year 1831, Professor Nibby 
discovered the vestiges of an Etruscan city here, with 
remains of its ancient walls in quadrangular blocks ; 
and close by, the sepulchres of the imhabitants were 
also observed. The learned discoverer is inelined to 
place the Artena of the Veientes on the spot; but that 
town seems to have been rather in the territory of 
Crre, being searcely six miles from that city, and only 
three from the modern Cervetere. It is also hardly 
probable that the teritories of the Veientes, and the 
district of the Septem Pagi, should have extended so 
far. 


CastetiuM Fasrorum. (Vide Vet.) 


CASTELLUZZA. 


Castelluzza, or perhaps Castelluccia, or Castelluccio, 
(for its exact name cannot be ascertained,) is the rnins 
of a castle or moated building on the right of the road 
to Nettuno, under Monte Crescenzio, near the lower 
end or exit of the Emissary of Albano, at the mola or 
mill. 

Crescenzio was probably an ancient villa; it is now 
a farm-honse on a pretty hill. 


CasTIGLioNE. (Vide Gast.) 
Castromantum. (Vide Marino.) 
Casrrum Inui. (Vide ARDEA.) 


CAVALIERE, 
A large farm-house on the right bank of the Anio, 
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opposite Lunghezza, on the left. It is about ten miles 
from Rome, “and nearly two from the Cappannaccie, 
on the road to Tivoli. 


CAVI. 


Cavi, or perhaps Cave, is a place situated between 
Palestrina and Genazzano, and about three miles from 
the former. There are 1,988 inhabitants. 

Cavi seems to be in an improving state: a fine 
bridge and road have lately been made, but the steep- 
ness of the hill through the main street of the town 
renders difficult the access to Genazzano, on the other 
side of Cavi. 

Above, on a high table-land of the great range of 
the Guadaenolo mountain, is the village of Rocea di 
Cavi, between Cavi and ‘Capranica ; from the latter 
place it is two miles distant, and three or four from Cavi. 

The rocks on the left of Cavi are magnificent, and 
of the right the road to Paliano, (nearly six miles 
distant,) the country is not without beauty. About a 
mile from Cavi, and on the right, is the church of SS. 
Giacomo and Anna, in a fine situation. It is near 
this, that the road turns off on the left to Genazzano. 


CEAno, Crano, or Cictano. (Vide CzNINA.) 


CECCHINI. 


A farm-house situated on a high table-land, between 
the Via Salaria and the Nomentana.—<Anciently the 
site must have been in the territory of Fidene. 


Cetsano. Santa Maria di. 


This is a large convent, near the depopulated town 
of Gallera, the ancient Careix. The country around 
belonging to the convent, is well cultivated, (forming 
a strong contrast to the barrenness of the country 
toward Bracciano,) and is embellished with numerous 
cypresses. 

Ceno, or CERIO. 

Ceno, or Cerio, was the port of Antium; (now Net- 
tuno ;) it contains 1,186 inhabitants: there is at present 
no shelter even for small boats. (Vide ee 
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The road from Rome is only made as far as the 
Osteria di Civita: much of the remainder of the way 
being through sandy forests. The milestones are 
marked on the Map to assist in finding the track. The 
distance from Rome is thirty-six miles. 


CENTRONE. 

This name, (which is modern, and not to be trusted,) 
is that given to a spot on the road to Grotta. Ferrata, 
where a stream (said to be a portion of the Aqua Fe- 
rentina, diverted from its natural bed,) is seen flowing 
from an artificial subterrancous channel, into the Mar- 
rana or Aqua Crabra. There must, however, be other 
waters besides this from Marino to supply so copious 
a stream. 

The watering of the low grounds in and about the 
city of Rome, was perhaps the motive for this diver- 
sion of the Aqua Ferentina. At present it seems of 
little use. 


CrERANO.—CERETO. 

Cerano and Cereto are two places pleasantly situated 
on eminences near Pisciano and Siciliano, in the country 
lying between the high mountain of Guadagnolo and 
that part of the vale of the Anio which is towards 
Subiaco.—Cerano is said to haye about 1,400 inhabi- 
tants, and Cereto about 600. 


CERBARA. 


A town between Agosta and Subiaco, perched on 
a singular, and seemingly inaccessible rock, that projects 
from the range of the Montes Simbrivini, in the country 
of the Aiqui. A settlement would seareely have been 
made here originally, except during times of danger 
and turbulence; yet, notwithstanding the situation the 
town continues to be well inhabited. 


CERI. 
A small village of one hundred and ninety-seyen 


inhabitants, between Campanile and Cervetere. It is 
about three miles from the former; its distance from 
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the latter is about four. The road to Rome passes 
through Campanile and Traghiata, (which is about three 
miles from Campanile,) and thence through Buecea. 
From Traghata to Rome the road is very tolerable. 

Ceri is two miles from Carlotta, in the direction of 
the sea; and three from the post-house at Monteroni, 
on the Via Anrelia. 

A road leads also from Ceri, by the Pontone degli 
Elei and Ponte Murata, to the lone house called Cro- 
cicchia, on the Via Claudia; but the country having 
neither beauty nor historic recollections to recommend 
it, has been hitherto little examined. 

The Dukedom of Ceri is in the Odesealchi family. 


CERVARETO. 


Cervareto consists of two small farm-houses to the 
left of the Via Collatina, between that road and the 
Ponte Mammolo over the Anio. 

The Anio is worth visiting on this side, on account 
of some singular and extensive quarries*, an arch of 
which, cut in the rock, is visible from the road to Tivoli. 
A. considerable number of people of a rude and savage 
aspect, and more barbarous in appearance than others 
in the vicinity of Rome, are employed here in collect- 
ing saltpetre. Other quarries may be traced higher up 
on the banks of the Anio, which have not as yet been 
examined. 


CESANO. 


A village, with three hundred and twenty-four in- 
habitants, pleasantly situated about a mile and a half 


[* It seems probable that these quarries at Cervareto, which are 
conspicuous for the redness of the tufo in which they are worked, are 
those referred to more than onee by Vitruvius as the Lapicidinze 
Rubree: which he mentions as being in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the city, on which account they were much resorted to, for ordinary 
building purposes, though the stone was of a soft and inferior quality. 
(Lib. ii. c. 7.) We learn also from Strabo (Lib. v. c. 3. p. 238,) that 
these quarries were situated on, or close to, the river Anio, which 
naturally served to convey their produce to Rome.—E.B.] 
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from the Osteria del Merluzzo, on the Via Cassia, and 
among the agreeable and woody eminences which have 
been formed by the voleano of Baccano. It is near 
five miles and a half from Anguillara. 


Cesarano. (Vide CoL.aTia.) 


Cesarini. (Vide FicuLnea.) 


CICCILIGNOLA. 


Cicchignola was formerly one of those high towers 
so frequently found in the Roman Campagna. Having 
become a favourite villa of Pope Leo XITL., it was digni- 
fied with the name of castle. A small lake of yellowish 
water was formed upon the grounds, by damming up 
the little brook, called Fosso di Fiorano, and in this 
an artificial island was made; the whole would have 
been very pretty, had the bank opposite the dwelling 
been planted. 


CicoLani. (Vide History.) 


Circus Maxentu. (Vide Via Appia.) 


CISTERNA. 


Cisterna 1s a town one post from Velletri, on the 
road to Naples, consisting of 1,763 inhabitants. 

The greater part of it is concealed from the road, 
by the large but dilapidated baronial mansion of the 
Cajetani family, who possess the Marquisate of Cisterna. 
The Cajetani, who are also dukes of Sermoneta, (the 
ancient Sulmo,) are proprietors of an estate extending 
from the mountains to the sea, in great part covered 
with forests of oak; which would be invaluable, if the 
means of exportation existed. The public road passes 
through nearly nine miles of this estate; which, never- 
theless, produces seareely £10,000 per annum. 

Cisterna is to the right of the ancient Via Appia, 
from which the present carriage road to Cisterna turns 
off, and passes through the town; the two roads are 


again united, at about a mile from the Torre de’ tre 
Ponti. 
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Cisterna is supposed to be the ancient Cisterna 
Neronis: the city of Ulubra was not far distant. 
Though situated on a spot but little elevated above 
the most humid part of the Pontine Marshes, it does 
not appear that the air is by any means of the most 
dangerous quality. 


CivitaA CASTELLANA. FESCENNIUM. 


Civita Castellana has one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five inhabitants, and is well situated on a 
detached eminence; the great road running through its 
best street, the town appears to greater advantage, and 
more stirring and busy, than might be expected of so 
small a place. 

It is reputed thirty-cight miles from Rome by the 
Cassian, and thirty-two by the Flaminian Way; but 
though the thirty-second milestone of the latter stands 
near the town, thirty-five miles seems to be the real 
distance by either; the stones having, as it is said, 
been removed by persons interested in proving that 
one road was shorter than the other. Although on the 
ereat road from Rome to the north of Italy, and sur- 
rounded by the most fertile country, it is mhabited 
chiefly by persons of a very low class. 

At the isthmus, by which the town is attached to 
the higher ground, is a castle, consisting of a circular 
tower, with triangular outworks, but of little strength 
or size,—though, at this place, in the opinion of military 
men, the defences of the lower portion of Italy should 
be formed. 

The deep glens by which the position of Civita 
Castellana is almost altogether insulated, are very 
prettily bounded by rocks of volcanic materials, clothed 
with wood,—and, in many parts, furnish beautiful studies 
to the painter. 

The common post-road crosses the ravine to the 
north, and runs through a less interesting country; but, 
by quitting the town at its lower extremity, and des- 
cending to the bed of the river, and the picturesque 
bridge of three arches, the nature of the glens may be 
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observed. The Via Flaminia runs in that direction* ; 
and at the upper part of the descent may be observed, 
to the left, certain sepulchral excavations, in a range of 
rocks surrounding a platform, which probably was the 
site of the ancient city of Fescennium. (¢acxevior' 
Fascenium.) This platform seems to have been only 
accessible at one angle, which united it with the height 
of Civita Castellana by a narrow and very defensible 
isthmus. ‘Travellers seem to have overlooked this 
position, and the numerous and unequivocal remains 
of the ancient city that are to be found here; and have 
been surprised at finding few or no antiquities in the 
modern towny. 

Ruins of the walls of Fescennium may be observed 
behind the post-house: on the descent, or precipice, is 
an angle of the wall, about cighteen courses high, each 
stone being about four feet in length, and two in 
height ; beyond the modern fort, near Ponte del Ter- 
reno, is the ancient road to Falerii, eut in the rock; 
and beyond Ponte del Terreno are many Etruscan 
tombs. The continuation of this road presents an infi- 
nite number of tombs, and other remains of antiquity. 
About midway between Civita Castellana and Faller, 
is the Valle dei tre Cammini, in which are many 
Etruscan sepulchres, like those of the valley of Castel 
d’Asso, near Viterbo. 

Fescenniun, says Solinus, was founded by the Ar- 
gives; Servius derives its origin from the Athenians ; 
Dionysius Gi. 14) gives to this place the same origin 
as is attributed by him to most of the other places in 
this country; ascribing it to the Siculi, (the earliest 
inhabitants of Italy of whom we have any historical 
notice,) whom, afterwards, the Pelasgi and Aborigines 


* This road could not, however, have passed through the ancient 
city of Fescennium. 

+ The medern inhabitants of Civita Castellana have claimed for 
themselves the glory of representing the ancient Veii; as is asserted by 
them in more than one lapidary inseription. Antiquarics of former 
times gave themselves but little trouble in the examination of ancient 
authors respecting the validity of this claim, and none in an inspection 


of the country. 
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either expelled or conquered. “In my time,” he 
adds, “ Falerium and Fescennium, though inhabited by 
Romans, still retain vestiges of the Pelasgi:’—pro- 
bably alluding to the ceremonies of the Argive Juno, 
and the Argolic shields and spears. It seems clear, 
that the people of Fescennium and Falerium were of a 
different race from those of the neighbouring towns. 
The name of Halesus, the leader of the Argive colony, 
is said to have undergone a change in its first letter ; 
F being substituted for H, the Halesi became the 
Halisci; and this name certainly included the people 
of both of these cities. 

It is not a little singular that several of the deserip- 
tions of the ancients’ would apply better, were we to 
imagine that Civita Castellana was Falerii, and the 
modern Falleri, Fescennium*. Strabo observes (p. 226) 


* {It is perhaps not less singular that Sir W. Gell, while making 
this adinission, should not have been led by it to reconsider the grounds 
of his inference, or rather assumption, that Fescennium was at Civita 
Castellana. Of this point it may be observed, he has brought forward 
uo proof or evidence whatsoever; and his whole argument, in fact, 
amounts to this:—there were in ancient times two cities in this neigh- 
bourhood, Falerii and Feseennium: now we know Falerii to have been 
at Sta Maria di Falteri, therefore we may infer that Civita Castellana, 
where there are evident traces of an ancient city, was the site of Fes- 
cennium. But, unfortunately for this argument, we are so far from 
knowing Falerii to have been at Falleri, that we have every reasonable 
assurance that it was noé there. Sir W. Gell has himself justly remarked 
that the situation of the remains at that place does not at all correspond 
with the descriptions given by ancient authors of lalerii,—that is to 
say, of the ancient Etrusean city of that name: but he has omitted to 
observe that it does agree perfectly with that given by Zonaras of the 
site in which the new city was built by the Romans. ‘The style of con- 
struction of the walls still remaining in such singular perfection at Falleri 
(vide Falerii) would certainly lead one to ascribe them rather to this 
later city than to the more ancient one, and we thus arrive at the con- 
clusion, adopted by almost all writers upon the subject, except Sir W. 
Gell, that Falleri was the site of the second, or Roman city of Falerii, 
and could not therefore be that of the ancient Etruscan city, which we 
are expressly told was in a different situation. That the latter may 
have been at Civita Castellana thus becomes probable enough; at least 
the strong position of that place almost surrounded by impassable 
ravines would accord perfectly with the passages cited from Plutarch 
and Zonaras, and the small amouut of ancient remains is not surprising, 
if we consider that Falerii was destroyed in the year of Rome 013. So 
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that “ Aiquum Faliscum was said by some to be on the 
Via Flaminia, between Ocriculi and Rome.” Now, the 
vicinity of the Flaminian Way shows that Civita Cas- 
tellana (Fescenium) is the place he speaks of; for the 
description cannot apply to Falleri. (Fallerii or Aiquum 
Faliscum.) Plutarch (in Camill. ix.) calls Faleri “a 
city, strong by nature;” which, at least, in half its cir- 
cuit, the city at Falleri was not. Zonaras says, “the 
ancient city, seated on a defensible mountain, was 
destroyed, and another was built* in the plain, which 
might be easily attacked.” Now, no mountain could 
have existed any where near Falleri. Plutarch informs 
us, that “when Camillus attacked Falerii, the inhabi- 
tants looked avith contempt on the besiegers, amusing 
themselves in the city as usual, and only placing guards 
on the walls.” Falerii, (Fallen,) though well walled, 
was in a position so easily attacked from the north, that 
this was impossible. Virgil mentions only the troops 
of the Fescennini and the Aiqui Falisei, (Aan. v1. 695,) 
which makes it appear not improbable that Falerii had 
not been built when Agneas landed. The Martyrology 
says, that the saints Gracilian and Felicissima were 
canonized on the first of the ides of August, at Falari, 
—which must have been at Civita Castellana, (Feseen- 
nium,) as, according to Baronius, is shown by their 
tombs in the church of that place. 

From all these passages it seems certain that the 


little is known of Fescennium, that we are almost entirely at a loss 
where to place it; but a local antiquary, named Antonio Massa, is cited 
by Cluverius as mentioning the existence of ancient vestiges at a place 
called Gallese, about five miles north of Falleri, which that geographer 
is disposed to regard as those of Fescennium. The same view has been 
adopted by Abeken. 

It may be added that no trace is found of the existence of the mo- 
dern city of Civita Castellana previous to the twelfth century: whence 
it may be reasonably conjectured that it was peopled by the inhabitants 
of Falleri, who retired there for greater security. Falleri, on the con- 
trary, was a flourishing place in the early part of the middle ages, 
which may account for the canonization of the two saints there, and it 
is probable that their bodies were afterwards transported to Civita 
Castellana: a frequent practice in the middle ages.—E.B. ] 

* Does he mean that Fescennium was destroyed, and Falerii built ? 
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Falerii and Falisci were one people*, and that the towns 
of Falerii and Fescennium were intimately conneeted, 
—if it be not even clear, that one of them having been 
destroyed, the ruined town was transferred to the site 
of the other. 

The Falisci evidently extended over all the country 
to the confines of the Capenates. They seem to have 
been called Atqui, as descended from a braneh of that 
people—who, united with the Casci and Pelasgi, seem 
to have had great influence in early times. Dionysius 
particularly mentions that though Falerium and Fes- 
eennium were in his time inhabited by Romans, they 
still preserved Greek institutions and arms, and that 
their temples and sacrifices were Greek. He also says 
that in Falerium was a temple of the Argive Juno. 

At Civita Castellana are inseriptions, calling it a 
municipium. Frontinus says, the eolony* was called 
Junonia Falisca: and it is not improbable that a temple 
of the Argive Juno was on the inaccessible hill, at 
Civita Castellana. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to find some 
temple at Falerii or Fescennium, if only to ascertain 
in what consisted the peeuliarity of these Argive tem- 
ples. At Falleri, a statue of Juno, of Roman work- 
manship, has been found: upon excavation other objects 
of art might be discovered which would repay the 
expense. An examination of the ground would pro- 
bably throw much light on some of the great desiderata 
of history. : 

It is curious that the names of many of the Etrus- 
ean cities were taken from vulgar things. Falisca sig- 
nified a manger for oxen; Faliscus a hog’s pudding. 
Veja, says Festus, was in the Etruscan a waggon. Pha- 


*”Emoe Sov Tuppnvovs dace rovs Padepious, dAAa Badickovs, idiov Ovos 
Ti Kal rovs Padioxovs TéAw tOuWyAwacoy.—Strabo, lib. v. p. 226. 

(t But there can be little or no doubt that the Colonia Junonia 
Falisea was sent neither to Fescennium, nor to Civita Castellana, but to 
Falleri, where probably many of the remains and vestiges of antiquity 
belong to this subsequent colony: among others the statue of Juno 
mentioned by Sir W. Gell in the next page. (Vide Falerii.)—E.B.] 
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lera was, however, Greck; and was a name often applied 
to high situations. 

It appears that the Falisci did not speak a pure 
Ktrusean dialect, thus showing a mixed descent. 

In very ancient times the country seems rather to 
have formed a part of Umbria, than of Etruria; though 
at a later period all the country to the west of the 
Tyber was called Etruria. 

Civira Lavinia. (Vide Lanvuviwn.) 
Civira VECCIIA. 

The ancient Centum Celle. This, with Corneto, 
would have completed the list of places within the Agro 
Romano; but they do not fall within the limits of our 


Map. 
Civita Vecchia has 7,111 inhabitants. 


CIVITELLA. 


Civitella is a village in the mountains, between Pa- 
lestrina and Subiaco. It is, like all those in the neigh- 
bourhood, difficult of aecess, and what is termed out of 
the world. It is between Olevano and the Rocca di 8. 
Stefano. ‘There are 427 inhabitants. 

It is highly probable, not only from the name, which 
is often found to signify an ancient town, but from the 
remains of a terrace wall nearly one hundred feet in 
length, that Civitella was one of the ancient towns 
dependent upon Preneste, which were eight in number. 
This wall of irregular masonry, which might be styled 
polygonal, may however have been the substruction of 
a temple, rather than the rampart of the town*. 


CIVITELLA. 
This Civitella is in the viemity of Licenza, on a high 
peaked summit, exceedingly difficult of approach. It 
has not many inhabitants. 


[* The appearance of the terrace here referred to can leave, I think, 
no reasonable doubt that such was its destination: but, according to 
M. Abeken (Bull. dell’ Ist., 1841, p. 51), there are other portions of 
polygonal masonry lower down the hill, which must have formed part of 
the walls of a town.-—E.B.] 
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Tbe name Civita, and its derivations, seem very 
frequently to indicate the remains of ancient towns and 
cities. As Licenza seems to occupy the site, and nearly 
to retain the name of the ancient Digentia, and the 
classic authors have left us very little detail with regard 
to the towns of this neighbourhood, it is not now pos- 
sible to discover the name of that which may have ex- 
isted at Civitella. 

A place so perched on a lofty summit, surrounded by 
still higher peaks, exhibiting an amazing variety of 
mountains, woods, and precipices, could not fail to be 
picturesque ; and the recollection that Horace must have 
admired the view every time he approached the windows 
of his Sabine retreat, gives additional interest to what, 
independently of this, is one of the most beautiful scenes 
in Italy. 


CI¥VITELLA DI SAN PAOLO. 


A village near Fiano, with 582 inhabitants. Itis one 
of those seen from the summit of Mount Soracte, 


Crviroye. (Vide ViA Appia.) 
CotuaTia; CONLATLA. KorXaTia. 


Collatia is generally supposed to be at a place now 
called Castel dell’ Osa, or Castelluccio ; with what pro- 
pricty remains to be examined. 

Some have supposed that it was originally founded 
by the Albans, and Festus says it was so called, “quod 
ibi opes aliarum civitatum fuerint conlate.’ Pliny (iii. 
9) enumerates it among the “clara oppida” of Latium ; 
but Livy (lib. i. 38) says, that by the victory gained by 
Tarquinius Priscus over the Sabines, “Collatia et quic- 
quid circa Collatiam agri erat, Sabinis ademptum.” 
Servius says (Ain. vi. 774) that it was built or restored 
by Tarquinius Superbus. 

In the time of Strabo the city was reduced to a 
small village, and Cicero speaks of it with contempt,— 
as he also does of Labicum and Fidene; so that it 
seems as 1f Rome had already swallowed up the whole 
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population of the Campagna, leaving it in a state of 
desolation, approximating that in which we now find it. 

Collatia must, however, at one period, have been of 
some consequence, for there was both a Via Collatina 
and a Porta Collatina. 

In the wall of Aurelian, the Porta Collatina* was 
probably one of those smaller gates, (now closed up,) 
between the Porta Maggiore and the Praetorian camp ; 
that part of the Via Collatina which lay nearest the city 
has long been destroyed. 

At present, in order to reach Castel dell’ Osa, the 
supposed site of Collatia, the Via Prenestina (from the 
Porta Maggiore) must be pursued. At two miles from 
Rome, this road crosses the Acqua Bollicante—which 
probably, in very early times, was the limit of the 
Roman territory, where the Arvales sung their annual 
hymn. (Vide Festi.) At three miles and a-half, it 
passes the Villa of the Gordians; (now called Tor’ di 
Schiavi;) the ruins of which consist of a cireular brick 
building, [surrounded by several other brick ruins, form- 
ing a yery picturesque and conspicuous group,] and 
fragments of marble strewed over the cultivated ground. 
A little beyond this, the road turns to the left, in the 
direction of Liunghezza. Ata place called Bocea Leone 
an aqueduct is passed, and at two miles from the turn 
beyond 'Tor’ di Schiavi, is the Tor Sapienza. [Between 
these two, the Torre di Tre Teste may be observed to 
the nght, on the Via Gabina; and near it, on the left, 
is a farm called La Rustica, where Professor Nibby 
found vestiges of an ancient villa.] After the sixth 
milestone, on the main road, another (now neglected) 


{* The existence of a Porta Collatina at all rests only on the 
testimony of Paulus Diaconus, the epitomizer of Festus, and is liable to 
much doubt: but at all events it was only one of the many obscure 
gates in the walls of Servius: and there certainly was no gate of that 
name in the circuit of those of Aurelian. The Via Collatina in imperial 
times, whatever it may have been in the earliest ages, seems to have 
been merely a branch-way, turning off from the Via Tiburtina, probably 
almost immediately after it issued from the gate. This would readily 
unite with the line which branched off from the Via Gabina, just 
beyond the Tor’ di Schiavi, but the latter branch itself seems to be 
modern. (See WeEstrHaL, die Rémische Kampagne, p. 99.) —E.B.] 
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may be observed to the nght. By following this for 
rather more than three miles, a deseent is found to the 
little valley and river of Osa; and on the opposite bank 
of the streams are the ruins of the Castel dell’ Osa. 
(Vide Ouaseium, under the article Gabii.) 

_ The site is pretty when seen from the river below, 
and the bank is sufficiently steep for defence. The 
stream is also such as would naturally have been 
selected by the ancients, and has enough water for the 
supply of the city. It was not included within the 
walls, this being a precaution seldom taken by ancient 
communities, (vide Alba Longa, p. 19,) so that the ap- 
pearance of an enemy before the walls necessarily cut 
off the inhabitants from a supply of water. 

Under the arches of the Castel dell’ Osa may be 
perceived, on close examination, the remains of an 
ancient wall. As far as it can be observed, it is in 
regular blocks, and ran along the brow of the lll which 
overlooks the valley and river; on the other side there 
seems to have been no natural defence whatever, and 
it is difficult to coneeive how a place so ill situated 
could have existed in perilous times; so that perhaps 
the story of its foundation, or restoration by ‘Tarquin, 
after Gabii had fallen under the power of Rome, is not 
improbable. 

As, however, there is little to testify the positive 
existence of an ancient city in this spot, exeept the 
vestiges of a regular wall, (which may have been that 
of a Roman villa of imperial times,) the neighbouring 
country might perhaps be successfully examined in 
search of another site for Collatia. 

Now this ruin of the Castel dell’ Osa, it may be ob- 
served, is only two miles from the site of the city of 
Gabii, which was at the time of the existence of Colla- 
tia a large and populous city: and though this is not 
conclusive against the position of another establishment 
so near, it may incline the antiquary to expeet the site 
of Collatia to have been at a greater distance: in the 
second place, the spot inelosed was ineapable of being 
defended, except upon the side whieh overlooked the 
river—at least present appearances lead us to conclude 
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this to have been the ease; and, thirdly, the Via Colla- 
tina, if such it be, seems to have been most singularly 
needless, as a communication between Rome and Castel 
del? Osa; for a shght turning from the Via Gabina 
would have led to it, by a route less circuitous, as may 
be seen from the Map. What is called the Via Colla- 
tina is perhaps nothing more than a remnant of the 
road, which must have anciently existed between Fidene 
and Gabii. 

In addition to these remarks, it may be observed, 
that from the point where the road to Castel dell’ Osa 
quits the direct line of the carriage road, an ancient 
Via (the pavement of which is very visible) runs by 
Salone to Lunghezza ; and as the motive for which this 
was constr ucted was evidently the connecting of Rome 
with the site of Lunghezza, it is probable that Lunghezza 
was a place of some importance. Such also must Col- 
latia have been: for, according to Festus, in the pas- 
sage already quoted, the products of the neighbouring 
places were stored there. Moreover, from Lunghezza, 
its site being on the Anio, grain and other commodities 
could with ease be transported to Rome. On this 
ancient road are two Tumuli of considerable dimensions, 
near Salone; and after passing the brook, which in the 
Via Gabina runs under the Pons ad Nonun, a hill has 
been cut through for carriages. Another Tumulus is 
seen on the right, near Lunghezza. 

Lunghezza is little more than two miles below the 
Castel dell’ Osa, and on the same river, at its junction 
with the Anio. It consists at present only of a large 
and castellated baronial mansion, which at one time 
belonged to the Strozzi family. It oceupies a strong 
position upon a rock overlooking the river, which here 
flows in a deep bed between the rocks. The glen some- 
times opens so as to leave room for a narrow border of 
ereen meadows, and the river is here and there fringed 
with willows and other trees. 

A portion of the buildings at Lunghezza consist of 
extensive magazines, used formerly for the reception 
of the produce of the rich soil of the vicinity: but as 
the modern Romans no longer navigate the Anio, this 
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is now transported to Rome in carts, and Prince Bor- 
ghese has in consequence been obliged to repair the 
ancient road. 

The ancient road may be traced from Tor Sapienza 
to Lunghezza, by frequent remains of its pavement. 

Pliny positively aftirms that Collatia was in the Via 
Tiburtina; but this road to Tibur must have certainly 
passed by Lunghezza and Lunghezzina, on the left bank 
of the Anio. 

The rock of Lunghezza seems well adapted for the 
position of a citadel, and its natural strength has been 
improved byart. ‘The rocks have been cut, and caverns, 
apparently sepulchral, have been formed, and an access 
made to the river; but positive indications of ancient 
fortifications have not yet been observed. 

About two miles higher up the Anio is Lunghezzina, 
a house of a similar description. Still higher is another 
ealled Cesarano; above this is a tower called La Foce, 
and then the villa of Adrian. On the opposite, or right 
bank of the river is a great farm-house called Cavaliere, 
which overlooks Lunghezza. In the valley of Osa, 
toward the Castel dell’ Osa, are some other sepulchral 
caverns, in addition to those already noticed in the rock 
of Lunghezza; and on the right, at about half the dis- 
tance, is a tomb which may be entered. 

The above remarks serve to show, that if Collatia 
had been at the Castel dell’ Osa, there would have been 
no necessity for a Via Collatina; that the direction of 
the Via Collatina was toward Limehezza, and not toward 
Castel dell’ Osa; and that the road which abruptly turns 
from it in that direction was rather a part of the road 
from Fidene to Gabii than from Rome to Collatia: in 
addition to this, it has been shown that Lunghezza 
would have been a more defensible situation than the 
Castel dell’ Osa, and more adapted to the purposes, for 
which we are informed Collatia was built by Tarquin. 

All that is urged in proof of the position commonly 
assigned to Collatia is the small piece of ancient wall at 
Castel dell’ Osa; and this will probably still continue 
to influence the opinions of many, with respect to the 
site of the place. 
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Cotur FARINELLI. 


This is the name given by the peasants to the low 
hills to the right of an ancient ‘road, leading by the 
Ponte dell’ Aquoria and Colonnicelle, from Tivoli to 
Monticelli. Two of these hills, reaching to the road, 
have certain lines of banks, which in some places assume 
almost the appearance of walls, and the road seems to 
enter the inclosure by a gate, and to go out of it by 
another: within the inclosure 1s an ascent on the right; 
and in several places terrace walls may be observed. 

If this were not a city, Qvbich is doubtful,) it must 
have been the villa of a Roman patrician, the grounds 
of which were well fenced. In the upper part of the 
enclosure is a place, not unlike a small citadel, which 
may have been the house. ‘The place is worthy of 
examination. There was no advantage of water here, 
nor was the situation very defensible. 

Behind, and at a greater distance from the road, 

a little valley near Vitriano; on the other side of 
which, upon a terrace wall, are the remains of the 
foundations of a temple; the pavement of which, in 

different-coloured marbles, existed not long ago. Near 
this is a pedestal with an inseription of Munatius 
Plancus. The same individual is also mentioned in an 
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inscription in the Vale of Tempe. ‘This in the valley 
of the Colli Farinelli, speaks of a Temple of Saturn, of 
which it may be supposd the neighbouring ruins are the 
remains™. 

The commentator on the beautiful Ode, (i. 7,) in 
which Horace states his preference of Tibur to all other 
places, says—“ Munatium Planeum adloquitur, consu- 
larem virum, Tiburtem origine, in cujus gratiam dicit.” 
_ —This ode renders the pedestal doubly interesting, and 
a truly classical relic. 

Other ruins of villas are found here; and at Ceano 
are the remains of the walls of Ceenina. 


Cotte Ferro. (Vide ToLeria.) 


CoLLeE Lunco. 


Colle Lungo is a name given by the common people 
to the range of mountains running from near Arsoli 
and Oricoli to the village of Trevi, which seem to have 
been known to the ancients as the Montes Simbrivini. 

Colle Lungo is also the name of a small hill near 
Nomentum. 


Cotte Srerano. (Vide Viuia Apriana.) 
Cotonna. (Vide Lasicum.) 


CoLUMEN. 


“Dum ad Antium hee geruntur, interim Aqui 
arcem ‘Tusculanam nocte capiunt: reliquo exercitu 
haud procul meenibus Tusculi considunt, ut distenderent 


[* Sir W. Gell appears to have forgotten that Munatius Plancus 
was distinguished among other things for having restored or rebuilt the 
temple of Saturn at Rome, a service commemorated by Suetonius (August. 
c. 29), as well as in a monumental inscription at Caicta, which much 
resembles the one here given, but is somewhat fuller. It is given by 
Gruter, tom. ii. p. 439, No. 8. A fragment of another inscription, 
preserved by Fulvius Ursinus, appears to have formed part of that on 
the temple itself, and it was found, according to his statement, (4amil. 
Roman. p. 168,) “ Rome prope ipsam Saturni edein,”’ though it is not 
very certain what building he means by this designation.—E. B.] 
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hostium copias. Hee celeriter Romam, ab Roma in 
castra Antium perlata, movent Romanos haud sects 
quim si Capitolium captum nunciaretur. Fabius, 
omissis omnibus, preedam ex castris raptim Antium con- 
vehit. Ibi modico presidio relicto, citatum agmen Tus- 
culum rapit .... Aliquot menses Tuseculi bellatum 
... . Postquam ventum ad extremum est, imermes 
nudique omnes (47qu/) sub juguin ab ‘Tusculanis missi: 
hos ignominios’ fuga domum se recipientes, Romanus 
Consul in Algido consecutus, ad unum omnes oceidit. 
Victor ad Columen, (id loco nomen est,) exercitu re- 
licto, castra locat,” Cuivy, lib. ii. 23.) 

Now, from the similarity of the names, Columen 
might have been supposed to have been on the hill 
called Colonna, to the north-east of Tusculum, were it 
not well known that Labicum existed there. 

Some think that Columen and Corne were the same 
place; if so, Cornufelle (vide Cornufelle) is the spot; 
or La Molara would be a likely place for the halt of 
Fabius. 


Conca. 


A village between Nettuno and Velletri, the inhabit- 

ants of which are barely sufficient for the cultivation of 
a large farm in the neighbourhood. 
Satricum, Pollusea, and Longula (for the indentifi- 
cation of which no documents exist,) were in this dis- 
trict; and of one of them, Conca is perhaps the repre- 
sentative. 

This place must have been at some period of more 
consequence than it is at present; as the Strada di 
Conca, which runs from Rome by the Castel di Leva, 
and the Osteria di Civita, would seem to testify. (Vide 
Corioli.) 

At Conca are remains of a wall of quadrangular 
stones; and the elevated ground on which it stands, 
apparently artificially scarped down, has all the appear- 
ance of the site of an ancient town. 

The place has the privilege of sanctuary for certain 
offences, granted by one of the popes, with a view of 
creating thereby a population for the culture of the 
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unhealthy region of the Campo Morto, which lies 
between Conea and Lanuvium. 
Near the village are considerable iron works. 


CoRA. 


Cora, although its vicinity is not given in detail, 
was used ‘in the triangulation for the Map, and its place 
fixed from Civita Lavinia, Velletri, and Cisterna. 

Cora, says Cluver, seems to have been one of the 
cities built by the Aborigines and Pelasgi; but Pliny 
ealls the Corani, Trojans. According to Livy, it was a 
Volscian city, which its situation seems to warrant. It 
afterwards, like many others, became a Roman muni- 
cipium. 

Cora is seen for many miles from the Via Appia. 
It has still magnificent remains of the ancient walls, 
(which seem of Pelasgian origin,) the remains of a 
Doric temple, called that of Hercules, and another 
ruin*, These vestiges render Cora one of the most 
interesting places in Italy—A new road from Velletri 
has now made it more accessible. 


Corsio. (Vide Rocca Priore.) 


CorcoLio. (Vide also QUERQUETULA.) 


A farm-house, situated on the Rio Maggiore, four 
miles below Gallicano, six below Zagarolo, and about 
one below Passerano, upon a rock above the junction of 
the three principal streams of the district. This insu- 
lated rock, or table-land, is eut off by a deep channel 
from the high ground behind, and is on all sides so 
equally precipitous, that most probably its form is in a 
great degree artificial. 


[* The ruins at Cora have been fully described by Professor Nibby, 
(Contorni di Roma, tom. i.) Speeimens of the strueture of the poly- 
gonal walls, whieh form several successive tiers of terraces or substruc- 
tions, are also given in DopWELt’s Views of Cyclopean Cities. Some parts 
of them are of a yery rough and irregular, as well as massive, con- 
struction; others, again, are very earefully wrought and neatly fitted in 
the polygonal style.—E. B.] 

IN 
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There is an entrance from the west, where a narrow 
access has been cut through the rocks. It was in all 
probability the site of an ancient town; and it has been 
usually supposed that Querquetula* stood here. An 
ancient road, of whieh the traees remain, ran from Cor- 
collo to Gabi; and this joined another, which seems 
to have passed from the bridge of the river Osa to 
Tivoli, below the villa Fede, or Adriana. <A part of the 
road is now obliterated, and is impassable for carriages. 

There was a Porta Querquetulana at Rome which 
opened toward this countryt. From Querquetula 
there seems also to have been a road to Collatia, 
another to Pedum, and a third to Preneste, of which 
the traces are visible. 

Some have imagined the Rio Maggiore, the Veresis 
of antiquity.—One of its principal streams comes down 
the valley of Camporaccio, in which is the aqueduct, 
now called Ponte Lupo, a picturesque ruin. 


CorIoLi. Koptoda: Koptdra' Koptodra’ 


Corioli is more difficult to find than almost any city 
within the boundaries of our Map; which is the more 
to be lamented, as, under Caius Marcins Coriolanus, it 
was for a short time at the head of a confederation 
almost too powerful for Rome. 

There are many reasons for placing it in the vicinity 
of Lanuvium, Lavinium, Arieia, and Ardea. 

Livy, (lib. ii. 39,) speaking of Coriolanus, says, that 
“after having expelled the Roman Colony from Circeii, 
he passed by bye-roads into the Latin Wayf, and took 


* Querquetula seems also to have been written Coreutula, and the 
people were ealled Coreutulani. (KopxovrovAavor, Dionys.) 

[t The Porta Querquetulana, or Querquetularia, at Rome was so 
ealled, not with any referenee to the distant and obseure eity of Quer- 
quetula, but to the name of the Ceelian hill to whieh it was immediately 
adjoining, and which, as we learn from Taeitus, (Ann. iv. 65,) was 
originally ealled Querquetulanus from the oak woods with which it was 
covered. Querquetum was merely the old form of quercetum. See 
Pomp. Festus, voc. Querquetulanee.—HE. B.] 

‘ With respeet to his passing on to the Latin Way, there must, how- 
ever, be an error, as the towns next mentioned were not upon that 
road. 
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Satricum, Longula, Pollustia, and Corioli. He then 
took Lavinium, Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, Labicum, and 
Pedum; and from Pedum marched to the Fosse Cluilix, 
to attack Rome.” (Vide Toleria.) 

This account seems to indicate that Corioli must 
have been somewhere between Lanuvium and Ardea, as 
Marcius proceeded from Circeii to Lavinium, without 
touching at either of these cities. 

According to Dionysius, however, (who, though a 
Greek, is the best of Roman antiquaries,) “ Marcius 
having taken Ciresen, U.C. 266, after the council of the 
Volsci had met at Ecetra, passed on to the Via Latina, 
took 'Tolerium, then Bola, then Labicum, then Pedum 
and Corbio, and then Corioli. Bovillz was next taken; 
and then Lavinium was besieged and circumvallated; 
Marcius at the same time going to the Fosse Cluilie 
near Rome.” 

By this route Marcius must have passed by the 
mountains of Albano, in his way from Corbio to Corioli; 
and nothing can be more clear, or more in accord with 
the topography of the country. 

“ Marcius, having allowed the Romans thirty days’ 
truce, returned and took Longula, and then Satricum, 
sending the spoil to Ecetra for the troops. He then 
took Setia, and returning took Polusca, Albieta*, and 
Mugilla, and came again to Corioli, having taken seven 
cities in the thirty days.” 

Turnus Herdonius, who was treacherously murdered 
by Tarquin at the Aque Ferentine, is said by Dionysius 
(lib. iv.) to have been, not as Livy relates, of Aricia, 
but of Corioli; and in lib. vi. Corioli is stated to have 
been a sort of capital of the Volscians. 

Longula, Polusca, and Corioli were so near together, 
that the Consul Postumius Cominius, U.C. 253, took 
Longula and Polusea on the same day, and marched to 
Corioli on the day following. As in their attack upon 
these places some time was lost in beating down the 


* Albieta was very possibly some remnant of Appiola, or of Mu- 
gilla, on the opposite side of the valley, both near the Ponte delle 
Streghe. 
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gates and in sealing the walls, his march upon Corioli 
was necessarily somewhat delayed. 

The taking of Corioli is thus deseribed by Dionysius: 
—“The Coriolani had a strong army, they were well 
prepared, and the walls could not be foreed. In vain 
the Consul besieged it dumng the night; he was re- 
pulsed with loss. On the following day, however, 
having got ladders and military engines ready, he pre- 
pared for a fresh attack. The Antiates sent assistance 
to the Coriolani, but their troops were met by half the 
Roman forces. The people of Corioh, however, expect- 
ing their allies, opened all their gates and rushed upon 
the enemy; and having, at the first onset, an advantage 
in the ground, (which sloped from the city,) they drove 
the Romans back to their camp; but Caius Mareius, 
afterwards called Coriolanus, rallying them, they pur- 
sued the flying Coriolani, and entered the city with the 
fugitives. ‘The combat in the streets was furious, and 
the women assisted, throwing down tiles on the Romans. 
The Romans were, however, at length victorious. Mar- 
cius having plundered the city, hastened to join the 
other half of the Roman army, which had marched 
against the Antiates, and proclaiming the reduetion of 
Coriol, which was attested by the smoke of the burning 
houses, attacked and routed the enemy.” (Dionys. 
hb. vi. p. 305.) 

The near vieinity of Longula and Polusca to Corioli 
may be inferred, as has been already remarked, from 
these passages of Dionysius; and Antium could have 
been at no great distance, for a messenger having been 
despatched by the Coriolani for assistance from Antium, 
it was sent on the following day. 

It may also be pereeived that Corioli was situated 
on a hill, but not, like Ardea or Lavininm, on an abrupt 
eminence formed by two brooks of the plain; for from 
such there would be no deelivity gradually sloping to 
the plain below. 

From the speedy arrival of succours from Antium, 
it would almost seem that Corioli was situated nearer 
to Antium, and further from Mount Albano than has 
been generally supposed; but, on the other hand, it 
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must be remembered that when at a subsequent period 
(U.C. 310) the eities of Ardea and Aricia disputed with 
each other their respective nights to the possession of 
certain territories of Corioli, (which the Romans, upon 
beg made umpires, usurped for themselves,) that the 
Antiates advanced no claim to the contested lands, 
which they would in all likelihood have done had the 
territory been nearer to Antium than to Ardea and 
Aricia. (Vide Livy, lib. iii. 71.) Corioli therefore was 
probably somewhere between Aricia and Ardea, inclin- 
ing perhaps a little toward Antium. 

Of the situations which seem to offer themselves as 
possessed of the requisite characteristics, none seem 
at present more eligible than the hill beyond Genzano, 
called Monte di Due Torri, or that called Monte Giove, 
both of which are on the right of Via Appia. It is 
nevertheless true that no such indications of antiquity 
have yet been found at these places as would suffice to 
establish Corioli at either. Monte di Due Torri has, 
indeed, a ruined castle in a position which would be well 
adapted for the citadel, and the town might have been 
built on the slope toward Monte Giove; and the latter 
hill 1s so called, perhaps, from a temple of Jupiter, whieh 
the Romans, (w ho frequently spared the temples,) may 
have left standing when they destroy ed the city. 

A third probable site is the hill near the Osteria di 
Civita, between the roads to Conca and Nettuno. This 
is now covered with wood, but ruins may be concealed 
beneath, and the road to Conca would require further 
investigation. On that to Nettuno there is no position 
where a city upon an eminenee could have existed. 

Between the Osteria di Civita and Civita Lavinia 
(Lanuvium) are the remains of an ancient road, which 
branched from the Via Appia, near Monte due Torri. 
Now, it is not at all probable that this should originally 
have conducted only to a vineyard, and to no eity is it 
more likely to have led than to Conioh. Its pavement, 
perhaps, may not have existed in the days of the Volsci, 
yet the utility of the road may have caused it to have 
been preserved by the Romans, and to have been after- 
wards paved by them. 
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Though this road may have been that between Aricia 
and Corioli, yet, judging from the direction it takes, it 
could not have reached any city that was seated upon a 
hill. ‘The ancients, however, use the words high and 
abrupt, and hill and mountain, with so little precision, 
that the descent from Corioli may have been after all 
only a few feet. 

There are some ruins below Civita Lavinia, on a 
little rising ground, which, if not too near that place, 
might be thought to mark the site of Corioli. There 
are also some tombs, and a long line, or bank, which 
may have been the course of the walls, but there is 
nothing sufficiently certain to lead to a decision. 

Tt is not a little singular that Lanuvium is neither 
named among the cities taken by Coriolanus, nor among 
those which united under him in the league against 
Rome. 

Coriolanus was buried under a large Tumulus at 
Antium, which probably still exists. 

from the above remarks Monte Giove would appear 
the most eligible position yet observed that could be 
assigned to Corioli, if there were any ruins to confirm it. 
Monte Giove may be visited by the road to Antium, 
which, near Frattocchie, quits that to Albano, and pass- 
ing a ruin which may be a tower of the wall of Boville 
on the left, leaves Palaverde to the right. After another 
tower on the right is the ruined and moated Castelluccio, 
and then on the left Mt. Crescenzio and a fountain at 
Mile XIII. Further on a road runs to Castel Savelli on 
the left. Before Mile XIV. is a church, and another 
Castelluccio, and on the left a lake, (now drained,) which 
was once a crater. At Mile XVIL., beyond La Cecchina, 
a bridge crosses the stream from the Vallericcia and the 
Lake of Nemi, in the direction of Ardea. As far as the 
Nettuno road, it runs in an artificial hollow, in which is 
an aqueduct. At Mile XVIII. is the Osteria of the Fonte 
di Papa, another of the streams from the Lake of Nemi; 
[from this, on the right, a road runs to Campo Leone, 
where Corioli might also be sought for;] and a little 
beyond the Osteria is Monte Giove on the left. 

At Mile XX. the country is an open down. The 
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Osteria di Civita and the division of the roads to Conca 
and Nettuno, are at Mile XXII. At Mile XXYV. is 
Carroceto, a farm-house, with a dreary high flat on the 
right; and on this, at some distance, is a place called 
Buonriposo, which seems to have been once called Cas- 
trum Verposum, or Verposa. This also might be visited 
in search of Corioli; as might likewise a spot called 
Carano, on the road to Conca*. 


Cornaccuta. Torre della. 


A tower, now ruined, in the valley of the river from 
Torre Vergata, or Marrana. It is higher up the valley 
than Crescenzia, and stands on a rock, on the right. 


CornaccHiz. Torre delle. 


Torre delle Cornacchie, or Torre Cornacchia, (for it 
is difficult to discover its precise name, some shepherds 
being the only human beings to be met with on the 
spot,) is a high tower, on the left of the road from 
Rome to La Storta, at about the eighth milestone on 
the Via Cassia. 

CORNAZZANO. 


A lofty, precipitous, and well-wooded mountain, be- 
tween Licenza and Monte Genaro. At its foot stood 
the Sabine farm of Horace. ‘'I'wo fountains rise under 
Monte Cornazzano; one of these is now decorated with 
masonry, and formed into cascades, and is not far from 
the site of the villa of Horace. The other is in its 
natural state, and is nearer to Mt. Genaro. ‘he latter 
is usually supposed to be that of Blandusia, celebrated 
by the poct. 

Cornazzano has been supposed the ancient Luere- 
tilis. It is one of the most beautiful mountains in Italy, 
being finely shaped, and also covered with forests. 


[* Corioli is one of the citics of Latium, which had certainly ceased 
to exist at a very early period: hence it is by no means certain that 
Livy or Dionysius themselves had any clear idea of its situation: and it 
is almost impossible that any ruins should now remain capable of deter- 
mining in a satisfactory manner the position it occupied. Probably all 
that will ever be accomplished is to assign at random to some nameless 
hill the title immortalized by Livy and by Shakspeare.—E. B.] 
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Corne. (Vide TuscuLum and CorNureLLe.) 
Corneto. (Vide 'Tarquinit.) 
CornicuLum. (Vide ANGELO, St.) 


CORNUFELLE. 


A curious hexagonal, voleanie lake, now drained by 
means of canals, situated below the great villa Mon- 
dragone, near Fraseati. An ancient road from Tus- 
cwumn to Labicum and Gabi ran by it: below which is 
an emissario, and a Villa Cornufelle, with ancient 
remains. ‘The place may be about two miles from 
Monte Porzio. The lake or crater was nearly half a 
mile in diameter, and, like other craters, is surrounded 
by a lip or elevation. The existence of this place was 
first communicated by Professor Nibby, who dis- 
covered it. 

This gentleman is inelined to believe it the lake 
Reegillus. The lake Regillus was certainly in the terri- 
tory of Tuseulum, (Liv. lib. it. 19,) which that below 
Colonna (commonly called the Regillus) could seareely 
have been, whether Colonna be supposed to oceupy the 
site of Labicum, or whether that of Gabu. In the Map, 
the lake below Colonna, and that of Cornufelle, are both 
marked Laeus Regillus. 

Cornufelle is doubtless the place ealled Corne by 
Pliny :—*“ There is on a suburban eminence of the Tus- 
clan region, a place called Corne, a grove dedicated by 
Latium to the ancient worship of Diana.” The villa at 
Cornutelle was probably that of Passicnus, orator, and 
twice consul. ‘here seems to have been a grove of 
clipped beeches, so much admired by Passienus, that he 
used to embrace it, to sleep under it, and to pour wine 
upon it. An ilex was near it, thirty-five feet in cireum- 
ference, which sent forth ten branches, each like a 
laree iree- 

Livy says, (lib. itt, 23,) that the Roman consul, 
having driven the {qui from Tuseulum, slew them at 
Algidus, and returning thence, encamped at Columen. 
Cluver takes Columen, which he thinks Colonna, for the 
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same place as Corne; but whatever Columen may have 
been, Corne was certainly at Cornufelle. 

A species of wild cherry-tree, (the Corneil,) was 
ealled by the Romans, Cornus; but the beeches of 
Corne were probably the trees called Carpini. 


Cornese. (Vide Cures.) 


CosIMATO. 


San Cosimato, is a convent, beautifully situated on 
a high rock above the Anio, at about two miles from 
Vico Varo: the river runs in a picturesque and narrow 
glen below, where the Via Valeria once crossed it by a 
bridge, the ruins of which still remain. 

The buildings are not in themselves of much conse- 
quence; but the cypresses which adorn them, and the 
striking situation of the place, and of the village of 
Saracinesco, on the lofty mountain aboye, form a bean- 
tiful picture from the carriage-road. 

On the other side of the Anio, and opposite Vico 
Varo, (where a bridge crosses the river,) is a large 
cave, entered by a broad and low arch; and im the 
rocks below the convent, many others may be observed, 
not unlike the cells of hermits. ‘They seem to have 
been partly natural, partly artificial, and are called by 
the monks Stufe di Nerone. 


CRESCENZIA. 


An old house in the valley of one of the branches 
of the Acqua Traversa, which crosses the Flaminian 
Way, not far from Torre del Quinto. The building 
is picturesque; but being destitute of wood, the country 
itself has scarcely any recommendation. 

Ad Sextum may have been on the road near 
Crescenzia. 


Crescenzio, Mr. (Vide CasTELLuzza.) 


CRETONE. 


A little village of 121 inhabitants, about one mile 
from Castel Chiodato. It is on the road between Monte 
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Rotondo and Palombara, and is rather more than four 
miles from the latter place. 


CRUSTUMERIUM; CRuUsTUMIUM. Kpovatoupeptoy 
‘H Kpovoropepca. 


“Crustumerium,” says Cassius Hemina, “ was origi- 
nally called Clytemnestrum, from the wife of a person 
of the nation of the Siculi, who built it.” 

This city, during the last century, was generally 
supposed to have been situated on the eminence of 
Sette Bagni to the right of the road near Malpasso, 
where there was then an Osteria*; but a passage of Livy, 
(lib. ili.,) supposing Fidene to have been at Castel 
Giubileo,) is sufficient to show that such was not its 
position: —“ Ab Ereto (Romani) per silentium noctis 
profugi, propitis urbem inter Fidenas Crustumeriamque, 
loco edito castra communierant.” Now, as there is no 
height between the hill of Sette Bagni or Malpasso, 
and Fidenz at Castel Giubileo, this eminence could not 
have been the site of Crustumerium. 

The hill has, however, in some parts, its rocks cut 
perpendicularly, like those at Fidenew; there are also 
vestiges of brick ruins; there are two projecting points 
of the hill, and the appearance of what may have been 
the road to a gate between them; on the point also 
to the left of this ascent is a deep, artificial cut, sepa- 
rating the extremity from the rest of the hill, which 
seems most probably designed to increase the elevation 
of the walls of a city; added to this, the site is defen- 
sible, without being inconvenient; and the platform 
above is attached by a sort of isthmus to the higher 
country behind. : 

Another argument in defence of the opinion that 
Sette Bagni is the site of Crustumerium, may be found 
in the circumstance that this was the situation fixed 
upon by the early Roman antiquaries, who may be sup- 
posed to have observed ruins which have since perished; 


* The Osteria and the Malpasso have now disappeared: a bridge 
has been built over the brook, and the road made good. 
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but this will be of little weight when it is recollected 
that they seldom took the trouble to quit the direct 
road, but pitched at once upon such sites as were easiest 
of access. 

At Marcigliana, there is nothing like the vestiges 
of a city; neither is there anything at Marcigliana 
Vecchia, beyond the remains of villas,—which, on a 
pretty eminence, might be expected; nor still further 
on the Via Salaria, by the side of the Tyber, is there 
any spot suited to the site of a city, till about the tenth 
mile—where a hill nearly insulated, and of a yellowish 
hue, (called by the people La Doganella,) stretches to 
Forno Nuovo at Mile XI. 

It is trne, that upon this no vestiges have as yet 
been found; but at Forno Nuovo is a place called Santa 
Columba, or Colomba, where a spring, and the insulated 
hill of a church, (united to the higher country only by a 
narrow neck of land, and to the hill before mentioned, 
by another isthmus,) seem to mark out the site of a 
city with some show of probability. Although there 
are no remains of antiquity here, with the exception of 
a small fragment of a column at the church of Santa 
Columba, yet there is something remarkable in the 
situation; and the fountain, which seems to rise on the 
spot, would have rendered it eligible as a site. 

On the ancient road, which runs through a Grotto 
from near Malpasso, and then behind Marcigliana, 
toward Nomentum, there is no situation where Crus- 
tumerium could possibly have stood,—except perhaps 
at the Torre di San Giovanni;—but this is at too great 
a distance from the Tyber; (being four miles from 
it;) for down this river the Crustumerini are represented 
by Dionysius as having, upon a certain occasion, sent 
boats laden with corn for the use of the Romans, which 
were intercepted by the Fidenates. (ib. ii. 53.) 

Now the territory of the Crustumerians is known 
to have extended in one direction to at least the thir- 
teenth mile from the city of Rome, where the country 
of the Veientes on the other side of the Tyber was 
terminated, by that of the Capenates: but it is probable 
that the Crustumian territory ran yet higher up the 
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river, opposite to that of the Capenates. (Vide Plin. 
lib. iii. 8, 9.) The retirement of the people to the Mons 
Sacer, being called the Crustumerine secession, makes 
it probable that this territory at one time reached in 
the opposite direction as far as the Ponte Nomentana*. 
In determining the site of the city, we are confined 
within narrower limits, by the known situations of Fi- 
dene, Ficulnea, and Nomentum. 

We are inclined to fix upon Monte Rotondo as its 
site, although it may perhaps be objected to, as being 
only two miles from Nomentum. It is probable, how- 
ever, that in the direction of the Tyber, there was no 
nearer city than Cures. 

Monte Rotondo is sufficiently in the vicinity of the 
river, being at the most only two miles from it, and 
the site is as fine and commanding as could have been 
desired. An ancient writer (Servius) says that Crustu- 
merium derived its name from the appearance of a 
crust or circular knoll, (“@ crustulé panis,”) and this 
agrees well with Monte Rotondot: upon the hill some 
few vestiges of antiquity are also observable, though no 
ancient walls have as yet been discovered. 

“ Crustumerium,” says Dionysius, “ was an Alban 
colony, sent out many years before the building of 
Rome. ‘Though better prepared than the Czninenses, 
its troops were beaten by Romulus, and the city was 
taken. The inhabitants were in part removed to Rome, 
and a Roman colony was introduced;” (hb. i. 533) 
and, according to Livy, the fertility of the soil attracted 
many new settlers. 

The country, anciently celebrated for its pears, is 
even at the present day, all around Monte Rotondo, 
so overrun with low wild pear-trees, that in the summer 
the prodigious quantities of that fruit in the unenclosed 
plain, and on the lower elevations, is quite astonishing. 
The pears are very small, but of good flavour. These 


* The land in the vicinity of the Ponte Nomentana had possibly 
been forfeited by the rebellious Fidenates, not long before this secession. 
t The very name of Monte Rotondo has a sort of connexion with 
that which the ancient etymologist gives as the signification of Crustu- 


merium. 
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trees are most frequent in the direction of Moricone. 
It is impossible not to recognize in them the ancient 
pears of Crustumerium. “ Crustumina pyra,” says 
Servius, “sunt ex parte rubentia, ab oppido Crustumio 
nominata;” and whoever visits the country in the month 
of July, will not only be struck with the number and 
fertility of the trees, but also with the peculiarity of the 
redness of one side of the fruit. 

The town of Monte Rotondo is enclosed by a modern 
wall with towers, the erection of which has probably 
consumed whatever might have remained of the ancient 
fortifications. It has 2,445 inhabitants, and was for- 
merly a duchy of the Barberini family. It has lately 
been sold to the Prince of Piombino. 

The lofty tower of the ducal mansion is seen from 
every part of the Campagna, and even from Rome; 
and, from the Belvedere on its summit, magnificent 
and extensive prospects open on every side. It was 
consequently of great service in extending triangles 
over the whole country for the position of points in the 
Map, and was one of the first places visited. 

Monte Rotondo has more of the air of a town than 
is usual in this country; but the people and the streets 
are not of the cleanest description. A convent to the 
east has a respectable appearance. Beyond Fonte di 
Papa, a steep hill, with a good road, ascends to the 
town; and there is another road leading to La Man- 
tana, (Nomentum,) only two miles distant. It is 
strange that the ancient Itineraries do not give the 
road to Crustumerium, as it was situated between two 
roads of importance, (the Via Salaria, near the Tyber, 
and the Via Nomentana,) and stood at no great distance 
from either. 

The city was reputed very ancient; “ Antemnaque 
prisco Crustumio prior.” (Silius, lib. viii.) It seems to 
have been generally a faithful ally of the Romans. 
The Sabines besieged the city U.C. 260; and U.C. 
297, devastated the Crustumerian country as far as 
tidenx, 
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Cures. Kupss. 


An ancient city of the Sabines, and the capital of 
the country. The first historical notice given of this 
place is, that Romulus having taken Antemne, Cenina, 
and Crustumerium, approached so near the Sabine 
borders, that the nation was alarmed by his progress, 
and united in a league against him, under Titus Tatius, 
who was the king or chief of Cures. 

It must have been a place of high antiquity when 
compared with Rome, as Dionysius, speaking of this 
period, call it the greatest city of the Sabines. 

A yirgin of the Aborigines, is said by Dionysius, 
(lib. ii.,) to have had, by Quirinus, or Mars, a son called 
Modius Fabidius, (or Medius Fidius,) who collecting a 
number of followers, emigrated and built the city of 
Cures or Quiris. [Quiris is a Sabine word, said to 
mean a spear, one of the attributes of the god Qui- 
rinus.]|_ Zenodotus of Treezene says, “that Umbrians, 
from Reate, expelled by the Pelasgi, came here, 
changing their names to Sabines;” and Dionysius, that 
“the Sabines sent colonies from Reate, and among 
many towns which they built, but without walls, was 
Cures.” Some give to Cures a Spartan origin. The 
gods of the country were Sol and Luna, Saturn and 
Rhea, Vesta, Vulcan, Diana, and Mars; besides others, 
whose names Dionysius was unable to express in Greek 
characters. 

Plutarch says, that “in the compact between 
Romulus and Tatius, it was stipulated that the whole 
city should be called Rome, but the united people, 
Quirites.’” Romulus himself was styled Quirinus, from 
carrying a spear, (Curis, or Quiris). Securis was 
originally, says Servius, semicuris, a half-spear. 

Cures, though once the capital of the country, was 
in after times considered of little importance: probably 
it was never walled, which Strabo seems to think few 
or none of the places in this country were when first 
built. He says that Cures was in his time “only a 
small village, though once a noble city, whence 'Tatius 
and Numa came to reign in Rome;” 
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é Curibus parvis et paupere terra, 

Missus in imperium magnum.”—AEin. vi. 811.) 
and Ovid’s “Te Tatius, parvique Cures, Ceninaque 
sensit,” is, perhaps, sufficient to prove the little conse- 
quence of the place in his time. 

Cluver places Cures near a spot now called Torvi, 
where he says are great ruins of walls and towers, and 
pedestals of imperial statues. Whatever may have been 
at Torri, walls and towers cannot have been vestiges 
of the Cures of Tatius, which was unwalled. 

At the Osteria del Passo di Correse, the modern Via 
Salaria, or Strada di Sabina, crosses a river, by some 
called Rio Linguessa, falling into the Tyber below. 
Just beyond the bridge a road may be perceived turning 
off to the right; which at the distance of about a mile 
from the bridge recrosses the river, and ascends in the 
direction of Nerola. This road is called the Strada 
di Rieti, or Strada Provinciale. At the distance of 
about three miles it reaches a ruined church on the 
right, (San Pietro). It is supposed that this church was 
formerly the metropolitan cathedral of the district, and 
the bishopric has been removed on account of the 
poverty of the place. Chaupy relates that the stones 
at the angles of this edifice being sculptured with Phalhi, 
show it to have been an ancient temple, but no such 
blocks are now to be found; and from his confused 
account it is not casy to ascertain his meaning. It 
is possible he may refer to a church of St. Antimo, 
(St. Anthemius,) which he says is near to Monte Mag- 
giore. 

Hence the road to Rieti ascends three miles to an 
Osteria, where the old Via Nomentana falls in; it then 
crosses the Rio Linguessa for the third time, at a bridge 
called the Ponte Mercato, in a beautiful valley, to the 
right of which, upon a hill, is Nerola. About a mile 
further, and on the left, is the Osteria di Nerola, a 
wretched inn; this Osteria is supposed to be about halt 
way between Rome and Rieti, though it is, in fact, 
about thirty miles from the capital, and only twenty 
from Rieti. 

On the right bank of the Rio Linguessa is the hill 
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called Mt. Carpignano, and on a summit is a place 
planted with almond-trees, where, as the peasants say, 
there is an annual Festa. Below Ponte Mercato, on 
this river, is a place called Casal Fornetti, and the mill, 
Molino di Linguessa. Still lower is a place called 
Campo Maggiore, and the church of Santa Croce, on 
the right bank of the river, and more distant are many 
small tenements, 8. Cesario, Fonte Maggiore, Colle 
Amorelle, La Palombara, Monte Cavallo, Cagnani, 
Colle Tarsia, Colle Caneto, and Muro Torto, at which 
last there are some antiquities. 

About a mile beyond the church of San Pietro, but 
upon the.river, and on the same side as the church, is 
the little village of Correse, the representative in name, 
and nearly in situation, of the once renowned Cures of 
the Sabines. The peasantry belonging to the baronial 
house of Prince Sciarra seem to constitute the whole 
population of the place. In the woods on the opposite 
side of the river is a church called San Biaggio, and a 
road to Fara runs to the right. 

The first ruins which may be fairly attributed to the 
Sabines of Cures are on the top of a hill overlooking 
the river, and scarcely half a mile to the north of Cor- 
rese. ‘They consist of a square inclosure walled with 
great blocks of stone. There is some appearance of a 
gate on the south, and of another on the north. The 
place may possibly be called Coldimese, (but it is diffi- 
cult to procure satisfactory information on this point,) 
and the district Quarto dei Pozzaroli, perhaps from 
certain wells or cisterns, but this is not certain. 

On the next and greater summit, more north, are 
many other vestiges, probably remains of the chief of 
these hamlets or Vici, which in the aggregate consti- 
tuted the city of Cures. 

Another height intervenes between this last, and 
the hill on which stands the church of the Madonna 
dell’ Arci, near which are the remains of a very strong 
wall, constructed with stones and mortar, and of the 
kind styled rubble work. Of what age this may be it 
is difficult to say, but there is no reason to suppose it a 
remnant of the Sabine Cures. The spot may have been 
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named Arci, from having been a castle or citadel of the 
lower ages. 

The banks of the river are formed by steep descents 
from these heights. The place is pretty and well 
wooded, and altogether such as might be expected as 
the situation of the Sabine capital. “ Curibus parvis et 
paupere terra.” 

There is great reason to believe the assertion of 
Dionysius that Cures was not surrounded by walls, as it 
seems to have consisted of a collection of separate yil- 
lages. Arci, however, might have been a citadel, and 
the inclosure at Coldimese another. Dionysius says, 
indeed, that Cures had once been a great and opulent 
city, and the capital of the Sabines, but this 1t might 
have been without the whole of the houses being con- 
tained within one wall. 

It is possible that by further investigation among 
the trees and the thick bushes, by which the place is 
now overgrown, more vestiges might be discovered. 

From the church of the Madonna dell’ Arci a pretty 
succession of meadows borders the river on the left bank 
for the space of two miles, till it reaches the bridge by 
which the Strada di Rieti crosses it at about a mile 
from the Osteria and Passo di Correse. The best 
approach to the ruins is by the path through these 
fields. At the bridge another stream, Fosso della 
Grottuccia, falls in, and below this another from Mori- 
cone and Monte Libretti. 

Galletti says, that “one mile and a half from the 
river of Correse, four miles from Fara and four from 
Correse, and between the rivers Tyber, Farfa, and 
Correse, is a place called Torri, once an ancient city 
called Gabis. The ruins consist of a square inclosnre 
of one hundred and twenty paces. The gate was on 
the south-east. There are many vaults below it. It is 
close to the old road.” His authority for the city was 
“Turris que yvocatur Gabis,” from a MS. at Farfa, of 
the eleventh century. These ruins are not of a descrip- 
tion to be mistaken for those of Cures, nor does there 
seem to be any other place in the vicinity which could 
be taken for the Sabine capital. - 
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During the middle ages Cures belonged to the 
great and rich monastery of Farfa. The “Castellum 
de Arci,” the ruins of which are still remaining, is men- 
tioned with its tenements (“cum casalibus’”) in the 
books of that abbey A.D. 1047: A.D. 1129, Cures or 
Correse is mentioned thus:—‘“In Currisio, casalem, 
Tacconis. In Castro Arcis, casalem Johannis de Na- 
zario ;” and again, “ Molendinas totius alvei Farfe et 
Currisii.” In this last passage the Correse referred to 
is the river. ‘The church of the Madonna dell’ Arci was 
probably founded by the monks of Farfa. 


CuTmia. (Vide History.) 


DEcIMo. 


A large white house in an elevated situation over- 
looking the valley and stream, now generally known by 
the same name, and, as might be expected, ten miles 
from Rome. It stands upon the Via Laurentina, and 
is seven miles on the Roman side of Laurentum (Torre 
Paterno). Its distance from the Tyber, by the valley 
of Decimo, is rather more than five. 

Ascending this valley in the opposite direction, in 
the first mile, Toretta is passed, situated upon an insn- 
lated hill in the hollow by the brook, and Trigoria is 
seen on the opposite eminence. Toretta has the ap- 
pearance of a situation not ill-adapted to the citadel of 
an ancient town, and it seems probable that Tellenz 
was somewhere in this valley, which is too fertile and 
inviting to have been overlooked by the ancients. In 
the second mile we reach Castel Romano Nuovo, and 
Castel Romano Vecchio; and Granajo, a large building, 
probably a granary, is seen on the opposite bank. Be- 
fore the fourth mile is Monte di Leva, a castellated 
mansion. After passing the end of the valley Santa 
Petronella, the supposed representative of the temple 
of Anna Perenna is found, at about five miles from 
Decimo; and at six and a half the high tower of Pratica 
marks the site of the ancient Lavinium. This road, 
from Decimo to Pratica, hes through a forest, and is 
not at all seasons practicable for carriages. 
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Decimo is the property of Prince Doria. It is the 
largest dairy farm in the country, and Rome is supplied 
with a considerable quantity of butter from this estate. 
The land is chiefly pasture. 


DIGENTIA. 


There can be little doubt that the modern village of 
Licenza is the representative of the ancient Digentia, 
though this is better known as a river than as a village. 


* Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 
Quem Mandela bibit rugosus frigore pagus.” 
Horat. epist. i. xviii. 100, 101. 


There are now six hundred and seventy-three inhabi- 
tants. 

The Roman antiquaries of the last century imagined 
the Digentia to be one of the streams which fall into 
the Tyber near Fara. Licenza, Bardella, and Rustica, 
all in the vicinity, are, however, such fair representatives 
of Digentia, Mandela, and Ustica, by the most common 
process of corruption, that the opinion of these anti- 
quaries is most unaccountable. 

Above the villa of Horace, or perhaps about halt- 
way between that and Rocca Giovane, are two places, 
or rather tenements, called Sainesi di Sotto and di 
Sopra. Near the last, on the mountain road from 
Rocca Giovane to Licenza, is a church of the Madonna ; 
and still higher up, toward Monte Rotondo, is a spot 
named Li Orasini, which, considering its proximity to 
the villa of the poet, cannot fail to remind us of Horace. 
The Vetta del Monte Campanile is near the spot. The 
stream below Licenza in the valley, by Piede al Colle, 
is called Fosso delle Chiuse, and one of the branches of 
this stream, Fosso del Rutilio, which sounds like an 
ancient name. The stream issues from the mountain 
of Spogna, which is on the confines of Mt. Marcone. 
The entire mountain range of the neighbourhood con- 
stitutes in all probability the ancient Mons Lucretilis, 
for it seems difficult’ to show that Mt. Genaro and 
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Ceraunius correspond. Above Civitella and Licenza is 
Mt. Pelleechio, or Mt. Pennecchio. 

This secluded and beautiful country has been hitherto 
little examined. It is possible that, in its remote val- 
leys, and on its hills, might yet be found other names of 
classic origin. Above Civitella are rugged and unfre- 
quented mountain paths, leading to Monte Flavio and 
Moricone. The peasants say that the distance over the 
mountains from Civitella to Moricone is seven miles, 
and may be traversed on foot in two hours and a half. 

Civitella is reckoned six miles from Palombara; the 
path hes between Mt. Genaro on the left, and Mt. 
Pennecchio on the right. To Scandrigla there is a 
better road; the distance, according to the peasants, is 
four miles, but that must be incorrect. From Civitella 
to Monte Flavio the distance is six miles. ‘Two miles 
above Civitella is a fountain upon the mountain of San 
Quirico. 

For those who are fond of mountain rambles, no 
country offers such temptations as the secluded and 
beautiful neighbourhood of Digentia. 


“Tlic vivere mallem 
Oblitus stultorum obliviscendus et illis.” 


Eputia. (Vide MEDULLIA.) 


EmpuLuoM. 


Empulum is a place of which little is known, having 
been a tributary town of Tibur, previous to its conquest 
by the Romans, U.C. 400. The Tiburtines, being fully 
occupied by the Consul Valerius, who had marched 
against them, had neglected to secure the towns in the 
rear, which were accessible by another road, behind the 
Montes Prenestini, now the heights of Guadagnolo ; 
and Empulum was in consequence taken by the Romans. 
Tibur was then subdued. In the following year, Sas- 
sula, the nearest city to Empulum, was taken by the 
consuls, M. Fabius Ambustus and T. Quintius; and 
probably all the towns of the Tiburtines would have 
been reduced had not a general peace been concluded. 
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It is difficult to determine from what nation the 
inhabitants of Empulum were derived. ‘Tibur itself 
was properly not a Sabine, but a Latin city; and all on 
the south, or left bank of the Anio, must have been 
beyond the limits of Sabina. Ampighone, from a simi- 
larity of name, seems to mark the site, if we can trust 
the accuracy of the modern names given to deserted 
places. It is about five miles from Tivoli, the road 
quitting that town in the southernmost of its three 
angles, and proceeding up the valley of the Anio, till 
about the second mile, when leaving the Villa Lolli on 
the right, and turning into the valley of the aqueducts, 
a small river, Cw hich soon after falls into the Anio, and 
is, perhaps, that of Sassula,) is crossed by a bridge of 
mixed construction. The bridge, with the accompany- 
ing ruins of the ancient aqueducts, i is highly picturesque. 
A road to Castel Madama turns off on the left, and 
before arriving at Ampiglione a second. Just before 
Ampiglione is an Osteria, and there is another beyond, 
and a third road to Castel Madama, by which its dis- 
tance from Ampiglione is about two miles. 

The names Empulum and Ampiglione are probably 
derived from the Greek Apedos, or Apmedov, (rine) ; 
for the more the subject is examined, the greater 
appears the probability of the ancient connexion of 
Italy with Greece and the Pelasgi. 

Empulum, if at Ampiglione, though upon a height, 
was by no means eligibly situated for defence. ‘The 
site it occupied was probably selected on account of 
the fertility of the soil. The hill is triangular, and is 
tolerably well insulated. The walls of the city ex- 
tended to the plain and to the road; they are still 
observed bordering the stony path on the left, with the 
deep bed of the torrent on the right, between the two 
Osterias. ‘There was probably a small citadel on the 
summit, but the whole place was of no great extent, as 
may be judged from present appearances. 

The walls are peculiar. They were of tufo, probably 
washed down from the neighbouring mountains, for the 
stone produced in the immediate vicinity of the town 
was calcareous; but, from their remains, the blocks, 
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though of tufo, seem to have been chiefly polygonal. 
Had they been cut from a quarry, instead of being 
found in detached pieces, it is probable, as in the vast 
majority of tufo walls, that the blocks would have been 
rectangular. The tufo is so easily cut, and is generally 
to be obtained in such plenty, that very few instances 
exist (and those, perhaps, only hasty repairs) where 
tufo walls are constructed of blocks, not parallelograms, 
notwithstanding the waste of material, occasioned by 
the shaping of them. <A specimen of the very few 
instances known of walls in irregular blocks of tufo is 
given in this work under the article Tusculum ; another 
instance exists at Aricia; but in each of these the walls 
seem to have been hastily repaired, and the blocks are 
not strictly polygonal; but the style is rather such, as 
from their nature, rough materials seem generally to 
have dictated in stony countries, except that they are 
smoother in front. Large masses of tufo still occupy 
the lower parts, and even some of the eminences of 
this valley, once perhaps a lake. ‘The Preenestine, or 
Guadagnolo Mountain, is covered with volcanic matter, 
probably from the great voleano of Mt. Albano. [The 
valley near Monte Sarchio, not far from Benevento, 
presents a similar appearance.| The overhanging 
rocks of soft tufo often fall in masses of greater or 
less magnitude into the deep bed of the torrent which 
runs by Empulum. 

To this sort of stone the Pelasgi had been strangers, 
but the walls of Empulum were nevertheless, in all pro- 
bability, construeted by them; and as from its geogra- 
phical position, Empulum must have been one of the 
first places presented to that people on descending from 
the Sabine mountains, these walls may be considered as 
the most ancient specimen of Pelasgic masonry in tufo 
yet known. Not having to cut the tufo from a rock or 
quarry in a mass, but finding it already broken into 
fragments of every shape by its fall from the moun- 
tains, they may have been induced, contrary to their 
eustom, to construct the wall of tufo, as it was not 
requisite to depart from their usual polygonal style of 
building. 
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EMPULUM. 


There are in this small specimen of the walls of 
Empulum, drawn by Mr. Dodwell, five or six stones cut 
in curves instead of right lines; a circumstance to be 
attributed, perhaps, to the softness of the substance, 
and the extreme facility of cutting it, rather than to 
any particular design. In Italy there are numerous 
examples of an extravagant species of masonry, quitting 
all traces of horizontality, and rising in angles of forty- 
five degrees; but in Greece it is rare, the writer of this 
work having observed curves only in the walls of Abe 
and of Elatea, both cities of Phocis, where the blocks 
are calcareous, and the builders were evidently of 
Pelasgic origin, coming from Thessaly and the North. 


ERETUM, 


A place, the position of which is not easily fixed, 
as the distance from Rome is variously given by the 
ancients. It must have been at a spot near some june- 
tion of a branch of the Via Salaria with the Via 
Nomentana, and further from Rome than Nomentum. 
Strabo vaguely and incorrectly calls it a Sabine vil- 
lage, upon the Tyber. The Peutingerian Tables give 
the road through Eretum thus :— 


Lo 
= 
Lo 
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A Romd, Vid Salarid. 


Videnis P 3 z ‘ VI* 
Ereto . : A . XIV 
Ad Novas. 4 : 5 XIV 


Reate . Fi , ' é AVI 


and Antonine thus:— 


Via Salaria ab Urbe. 


Ereto . A : s p XVIIL 
Vico Novo . é : 4 XIV 
Reate . : : : AVI 


Dionysius says, in one place, that it is a hundred and 
seven stadia from Rome; (or thirteen miles and three- 
eighths;) but he afterwards calls it a hundred and forty 
stadia; (or seventeen miles anda half). These numbers, 
had they been originally written in Roman numerals, 
might easily have been incorrectly copied; but Diony- 
sius has them in Greck words at lengtht. Except Pau- 
sanias, Dionysius is the most accurate of antiquaries, 
and, where the text has not been corrupted, may always 
be trusted. It is clear that Grotta Marozza, seventcen 
miles and a half on the Via Nomentana from Rome, 
would suit the Eretum of Dionysius]. 


* It is plain that Fidenz ought to have been numbered five; there 
would then be a difference of only one mile in the above distances to 
Eretum. 

[t No reliance can be placed upon this: even where the printed 
editions, or the MSS. now existing, give numbers at full length, they 
may haye been, and generally have been, copied from older MSS., where 
there were merely numerals.—E. B.] 

2 It is proper to observe, that the road which ran from near Fidene 
to Nomentum, or possibly below Nomeutum, was once called Via Salaria. 
It is marked in the Map as far as a descent through a wood, by which 
it passed into the valley below Nomentum, which it may not havo 
entered on account of the steepness of the hill; and thus Nomentum, 
however close to the road, was not mentioned, either in the Peutingerian 
Tables or in the Itinerary of Antoninus. This road would leave the 
valley near Grotta Marozza, and there mect the Via Nomentana; or the 
Via Salaria might be united with the Nomentana at Eretum, by the 
braneh passing through Crustumerium, or just below it. It is true, 
Crustumerium is not mentioned as on the road, any more than Nomen- 
tui, but these omissions are not at all singular; as, in the ancient 
Itineraries, no place seenis to have been inserted, that was not a Mntatio 
or post. ‘These remarks may, perhaps, explain the difficulties connected 
with the road to Eretum. 
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Both the Peutingerian Tables and the Itinerary of 
Antonine agree, in placing Eretum at thirty miles from 
Rieti, which is from forty-eight to fifty miles from 
Rome; the ancient Eretum, therefore, could not have 
been less than eighteen miles from the capital: so that 
there can be little hesitation in placing it somewhere 
between the Osteria di Moricone, and Grotta Marozza. 

The Abbé Chaupy says, that at the Osteria of Mori- 
cone, he observed some ruins; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to fix with precision upon the places mentioned 
by this writer, or to connect intelligibly his narrations. 
He appears, however, to have examined much of this 
country, and seems to have fixed on a place called 
Rimane, as the site of Eretum; “where,” he says, 
“ruins exist, which are fast disappearing; and on the 
Via Salaria, near the Tyber, is a bridge, at the seven- 
teenth mile, at Casa Cotta, where the ancient road quits 
the modern carriage-road, and ascends to Eretum.” The 
account is, however, too vague to be of much assist- 
ance. 

There is a ruimed tower, (which may be seen from 
the modern carriage-road, near the Osteria del Grillo,) 
which Chaupy seems to call La Fiora, and to connect 
with his Eretum at Rimane; and to tls, a road runs 
from the Osteria. But if the branch of the Via Salaria 
which quitted the Tyber at Mile XVII., led to Eretum, 
this place could not possibly have been at Grotta Ma- 
rozza, but must have been nearcr to the Osteria di 
Moricone. 

The following facts, obtained by us whilst collecting 
materials for this work, may, we trust, be relied upon as 
correct. 

Nomentum is about fifteen miles from Rome. At 
the sixteenth mile, the road reaches a place called Valle 
Giordane. At the seventeenth, is Gatta Cieca, where 
the road from Monte Rotondo falls in: [on a small hill 
is an olive plantation;| at Mile AVIII. we arrive at 
Grotta Marozza; and here are a ruined tower, of modern 
construction, and a rocky hill, which has the appearance 
of being an ancient site; at Mile XX., is the Fosso di 
Pradarone, which runs into the Tyber, near the Osteria 
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del Grillo. At Mile XXI., a road, Qvhich must be that 
of which Chaupy speaks, ) falls into the Via Nomentana, 
from the seventeenth mile of the lower Via Salaria*; 
and at X.XIT. is the Osteria di Moricone. 

Now as the junction of this road from the lower Via 
Salaria with the Via Nomentana, is twenty-one miles 
from Rome, either Eretum could not have been there, 
or all the ancient authorities respecting its site must be 
inaccurate. 

From the above considerations, we feel disposed to 
conclude Eretum to have been at Grotta Marozza, or 
near it. The ruins of Rimane being of opus reticulatum, 
are no sort of evidence of the existence of an ancient 
city. 

Emissario. (Vide ALBAN Lake.) 


ETRURIA. 


The confines of ancient Etruria bordered closely 
upon the city of Rome, being separated from it only by 
the Tyber to the south-east, and south. There is proof, 
indeed, that almost all Italy was at one time under the 
power of Etruria. 

Although the Etrurians seem to have arrived at the 
highest point of civilization, and even of luxury, at an 
early period, whilst Rome had as yet no existence, and 
to have been distinguished in a variety of respects far 
beyond the people of surrounding nations, we are almost 
wholly ignorant of their history, and even their origin 
is involved in the greatest donbt. Suetonius says that 
the Emperor Claudius wrote twenty books of Etrurian 
history,—which are unfortunately lost. 

The difficulties of the Etruscan question are inereased 
by a difference of statement and of opinion in the ac- 
counts recorded on the subject, by Herodotus and Diony- 


* This road leaves the lower Via Salaria at one mile beyond the 
Osteria del Grillo, which is a very little way from the milestone, marked 
XVI; this distance, however, does not correspond with the triangles 
used in the construction of the Map, which place the Osteria two miles 
further from Rome, at the least. It is laid down by observation from 
the top of Soracte. 
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sius, two of the greatest antiquaries and historians of 
ancient times. 

Herodotus, who, says Atheneus*, (lib. xii.,) obtained 
his account from Lydians, gives to the Tyrrhenit a 
Lydian origin, and states that they emigrated under 
the command of Tyrrhenus, one of the sons of Atys: 
while Dionysius, partly because Xanthus, an historian of 
Lydia, is silent respecting this emigration, will not allow 
the tradition to be true, but imagines them to have 
come from the North. It is not improbable that both 
are in part correct: the early portion of the Etrurians 
might have come from the North, while the later colony 
(who must have been advanced in civilization to have 
effected the voyage) might have been Lydians; and in 
all probability these subsequent settlers constituted the 
dominant portion of the invaders of Etruria. 

The statement of Herodotus is this: “In the time 
of Atys, king of Lydia, a famine had rendered it ne- 
cessary that a large portion of the people should leave 
the country, and sail in quest of a new settlement. 
They accordingly set sail from Smyrna, and, having 
touched at several places, landed at length in Umbria, 
where they built cities: they still exist in Umbria, 
calling themselves Tyrseni, from the king’s son, Tyr- 
senus, their leader.’’ This account seems probable, and 
is in strict agreement with the customs of ancient 
nations; nor is it easy to discover what motive of inte- 
rest or of vanity could have induced the fabrication of 
such a narrative. 

The reasoning of Dionysius, that the Etrusci were 
not from Lydia, because there was no resemblance be- 
tween the Lydian and Etruscan languages, (allowing 
his competency to decide upon a fact, so long antece- 


[* It is singular that Sir W. Gell should have referred to Atheneeus 
for this fact, when Herodotus most distinctly tells us himself that he 
had this account from the Lydians: gagi 8€ adrot Adéoe . . - Kat Tup- 
anviny drouicot, Ode wept adtav Aéyorres. (Lib. i. c. 94.) Then follows 
the account of the emigration, the substance of which is given in the 
text.—E. B.] 

t The people of Etruria, called by the Romans Etrusci, or Tusci, 
are styled Tyrrheni or Tyrseni by the Greek historians. 
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dent to his time,) is not conelusive; for, according to 
Herodotus, the Placiani of the Hellespont and the Sey- 
laci of Thrace did not speak the language of their 
neighbours but that of Cortona, (Crestona,) above the 
Tyrseni, and this also differed from the language of the 
rest of the district*. 

Thueydides, speaking of certain Italian tribes, says, 
“They are of Pelasgic origin; that is, of those Tyrrheni 
who onee inhabited Lemnos and Athens;” and we have 
it also on the authority of Hellanicus of Lesbos that the 
Tyrrheni were Pelasgians. 

The Pelasgi, from whatever cause, were a people 
who wandered into every country around the Grecian 
seas:—Imbros, Lemnos, Thrace, Phrygia, and Asia 
Minor. [At Athens, says Pausaniast, those who built 
the wall of the Acropolis, were Siculi or Tyrrhene Pe- 
lasgi.] ‘These wanderers might have taken up their 
residence for a time in Lydia, (where many have thought 
them strangers,) and, in consequence of a famine, may 
haye been compelled by the natives to retire. Plutarch, 
in his life of Romulus, says, in positive terms, that the 
Tyrrheni went from Thessaly to Lydia, and came thence 
to Italy. They are perpetually called Pelasgi Tyrrheni. 
Although Dionysius does not believe that the yrrheni 
and Pelasgi were the same people, partly on account of 


* This passage was, at one time, applied to Cortona in Umbria, 
which might be said to be above the Tyrrheni; but it has been now 
almost fully proved, that the Crestonians, and not the Cortoniates, were 
the people alluded to, and that Cortona is the mistake of a copier. 

[t The words of Pausanias are: “ The rest of the wall around the 
Acropolis, except that which was built by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, is 
said to have been constructed by Pelasgians, who formerly dwelt under 
the Acropolis. Their names are said to have been Agrolas and Hyper- 
bius. After making inquiry as to who these were, I have been able to 
learn nothing more than that they were originally Siculi, who had emi- 
grated to Acarnania.” (Lib. L, e. 28,§ 3.) It is to be observed, that 
there is no mention here of Tyrrhenians: and in a question so much 
disputed, Sir W. Gell should not have introduced this word, which is 
calculated to mislead his readers as to the nature of the statement of 
Pausanias. At the same time the testimonies to the identity of the 
Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and that the latter were frequently called 
Tyrrhene Pelasgi, without any reference to Etruria or its inhabitants, 
are numerous and decisive. —E.B.] 
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the dissimilarity observable in their language, he admits 
that this might have been the effect of time; but then 
their gods, their laws, and their occupations, he adds, 
were also different; in these, however, the Tyrrheni 
differed from the Lydians more than they did from the 
Pelasgi. 

The Lycians and Caunians traced their families by 
descent from females, (Herodotus); and it is not a little 
singular that the Etruscans (if we may judge of them 
by their sepulchral inscriptions, where the name of the 
mother is usually mentioned) seem to have done the 
same. It is curious also that many of the Etruscan 
names have the feminine termination in a, as Porsenna, 
Vibenna, Mastarna, and others. 

The languages of the Lydians and of the Pelasgi, 
might be different. Homer calls the Carians “bar- 
barous-toneued,” (GapBapgovor,) and the Carians and 
Lydians probably spoke cognate tongues, for, says 
Herodotus, the Carians, the Mysians, and Lydians were 
deduced from the same stock. Had we not specimens 
of Lycian, which prove it a language altogether distinct 
from the Greek language, we might have imagined that 
their barbarism in language only referred to dialect*. 
It is curious that the curule chairs, the lictors, and the 
red or purple border of the toga, which the Romans 
borrowed from the Tuseans, are recognized by Diony- 
sius himself as of Lydian origin. Clemens of Alex- 
andria also observes that many of the rites of Etruria 
were imported from Asia; and Diodorus (lib. v.) repre- 
sents these insignia as having been derived from Lydia. 

Dionysius (lib. i. 30,) is inclined to think the Etru- 
rians indigenous, and says, they called themselves Ra- 


* The Lycian language is now far better known than it could be in 
the time of Sir W. Gell, in consequence of the numerous inscriptions 
discovered and published by Mr. Fellowes; but the researches into the 
subject have as yet gone but little way towards clearing up its affinities. 
The alphabet, however, appears to have been satisfactorily determined, 
and as we are thus able to read both this and the Etrusean, we are in a 
position to judge that there is no affinity between them: at least, none 
sufliciently close to lend any support to the supposition of the Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans.—E. B.] 
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sena, from the name of one of their princes. In modern 
times, many have been inclined to derive this name from 
Rheetia, and among these are Freret, Heyne, and Nie- 
buhr; and indeed Livy, Pliny, Justin, and Stephanus 
call the Rhetians, 'Tuscans. The learned Professor 
Scheuzer says, that among the Grisons he found the 
names Rhasi, 'Tusci, the castle of Raziin, Retzim, Tusis, 
Tusana, and Tuscia. Miiller asserts that the Tyrrheni 
were driven from Tvppa, a Lydian city, by the lonians. 

All things being considered, the common consent of 
antiquity (there being only one dissentient opinion,) is, 
without doubt, our safest guide, and far preferable to 
any ingenious theory of the present day. 

Hf the Placiani of the Hellespont spoke a language 
different from the Greeks, it was probably Thracian; and 
perhaps there is not a greater difference between the 
names Tyrseni and Thraces, (in a language remarkably 
indifferent in the use of T and Th,) than between Rasena 
and Tyrsena. If the connexion which, according to 
Heredotus, exists between the Tyrrhenians and the 
Thracians on the Hellespont, be allowed, the Thracians, 
the Gete, the Mysians, Sauromate, Scythians, and 
Bastarne, and even the Celts, may be considered as 
mixed with the Pelasgi of Thrace; and the languages 
of these nations might have had some influence upon 
that of the Tyrrheni of Etruria Proper. 

Dionysius rather insists on deriving the name Tyr- 
rheni from the turreted houses of Etruria,—which seems 
whimsical. Rutilius has the line, “Inter Turrigenas 
Lydia tota suos.” Some have said that the 'T was only 
a prefix or preposition, and thus have formed Tursena 
from 'T’ Rasena. The possible identity of the Turri- 
gene of Rutilius, with the Aborigines, (by Lycophron 
called Boreigoni,) might also claim consideration ; for 
the Turrigene of the Latin language would differ very 
little from the Greek word for a Mountain Race. 

A great argument in favour of the Lydian extrac- 
tion of that portion of the Etrurians which came to 
Italy by sea, is that the Romans, according to Festus 
Pompeius and Plutarch, had an ancient custom of mock- 
ing the Etruscans at their Capitoline games, by dress- 
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ing an old man with juvenile ornaments, and calling 
out, “ Sardians to sell!”—Sardis being the capital of 
Ly dia. It may be likewise observed, that deputies from 
Sardis, in the reign of Tiberius, wishing, says Tacitus, 
to procure for their city the honours and emoluments of 
the Temple of Cybele, which the emperor was about to 
build, supported their pretensions by showing a decree 
of the Etrurians, which recognized the Lydians as con- 
sanguineous: and, according to Valerius Maximus, the 
games introduced into Rome from Etruria, were those 
which the Tuscans had learned from their ancestors, the 
Lydians and Curetes. It is the opinion of Cluver, that 
the Tyrseni came to Italy from Lydia and the isles of 
the Afgean, three hundred and nineteen years before 
the Trojan war, one hundred and thirty-eight after the 
migration of the CEnotrians or Aborigines at about one 
thousand five hundred and thirteen years prior to our 
era. The various accounts of the origin of the Tyr- 
rheni or Pelasgic Tyrrheni, seem to establish the fact, 
that if not immediately, they are remotely Pelasgi, and 
that at least one body of them came from Lydia. They 
conquered and united with the Umbrians, who were 
Gauls. About six hundred years before the Christian 
era, in the reign of ‘Tarquinius Priscus, “ that portion 
of the Etruscan nation,” says Livy, “ which had occupied 
the north of Italy, having been driven back by the 
Gauls to the south, became completely imcorporated 
with the Pelasgi, as well as the Umbrians.” Both Mar- 
clanus of Heraclea, and Dionysius, in the Periegesis, 
give a similar statement. It may be proved by inscrip- 
tions, that the Etruscans extended to the modern Turin 
on the west, and to the Adige on the east of Italy; and 
they may have derived from those remote countries, as 
well as from Rheetia, much which might render their 
language on their return unintelligible, both to Greeks 
and Romans. Aulus Gellius, indeed, writes of a lawyer 
who spoke so that you cowld not tell whether his lan- 
guage was Tuscan or Gallic. 

Festus says the people were called Tuscans from 
their frequent sacrifices; (@vocxoo.) and the word 


Etruria is by no means unaptly derived by Isidorus, 
P 
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from the circumstance that the country, with regard to 
Rome, lay on the other side of the Tyber. (érepos épos ) 
It has been observed also, that Tusci might have been 
derived from T, a prefix, and Osci, for the Tusci had not 
the latter O. 

The colonies of the Etrurians extended at one time, 
in the northern part of Italy, from Liguria to the 
Heneti; and, during the period of their maritime supe- 
riority, they attacked even Cuma, and built the city of 
Capua in Campania; but it has been remarked that 
their dominion must have been of short duration in the 
southern part of Italy, as no traces of their language 
are to be found there. Before the Romans became 
much acquainted with the Etruscans, their boundaries 
had been considerably reduced by the Gauls; (the 
Macra constituting their northern, and the Tyber their 
southern limits ;) and it is well known that these Gauls 
at length attacked Clusinum, and proceeding thence, 
captured even Rome itself. Plutarch, in the life of 
Camillus, states that the Gauls took from the Etruscans 
the whole country from the Alps to the two seas. It 
was not till the year 280 U.C. that they received that 
signal defeat from Hiero of Syracuse, by which Cum 
and the Greeks were delivered from the Tyrrhene yoke*. 
From that moment the Etruscans rapidly declined, 
while the Romans advanced in power; nevertheless 
Porsena, so late as the year 509 before Christ, had suf- 
ficient force to endanger the independence of Rome. 

The foundation of the Etrurian states was dated by 
the Etrusci at 434 years prior to the building of Rome 
by Romulus ; and it is highly probable that the prophe- 
cies of their celebrated augurs, which seemed to indi- 


* The votive helmet now in England, dedicated by Hiero and the 
Syracusans to Jupiter, from the spoils of the Tyrrheni at Cume, as is 
shown by the subjoined inscription: 

HIAPON ‘O AEINOMENEOS 
KAI TOI ZYPAKOZIOI 
? TOI AI TYPAN ATIO KYMAS, 
is a relic of venerable antiquity, and an authentic monument of Etruscan 
history dating four hundred and seventy-four years before the Christian 
cera. 
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cate, that about the year 666 U.C. their existence as a 
nation would terminate, (vide Plutarch in Vit. Sylle,) 
were founded on the history and traditions of the coun- 
try. (Vide Agylla, p, 11.) 

The city of Etruria most connected with Rome in 
early times, was Tarquini, between which and Rome 
there must have been a carriage-road, even before the 
reign of ‘Tarquinius Priseus; for, according to Livy 
Lucumo*, (afterwards Tarquinius Priscus,) with 'Tana- 
quily, his wife, came from Tarquinii to Rome im a car- 
pentum. (Lib. i. 34.) Veii was so near, that the in- 
terests of the two states perpetually clashed; and the 
ruin of Veil was at length necessary to the existence of 
Rome. Between Cerre, or Agylla, (vide Agylla,) and 
Rome, a very ancient friendship existed, the priests of 
Cre having communicated to the Romans the religious 
rites of Etruria; and this was further strengthened by 
the friendly reception of L. Albinus, who requested of 
the Cerites protection for the vestal virgins when Rome 
was attacked by the Gauls. 

The artists employed by Tarquin to embellish his 
habitation at Rome must have carried thither many of 
the arts which they had just imported from Corimth to 
Etruria. Among those for which the Etrusci were 
famous, was the working of brass, a metal for which 
Corimth was celebrated, long before its destruction by 
Mummius. Copper being a native production of the 
Argolie Peninsula, was so plentiful before the war of 
Troy, that the Treasury of Atreus, still remaiming at 
Mycenie, was entirely covered with brazen plates; the 
metal consisting of eighty-eight parts of copper and 
twelve of tin; and no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained respecting the existence and the similarity of 


* Lucumo was the son of Demaratus, who, leaving his native city 
Corinth, A.C, 658, came and settled at Tarquinii, bringing with him 
many arts from Greece; according to Florus and Strabo, he is also said 
to have introduced letters into Etruria. 

t That Tanaquil was to a late period a name not unfrequent in 
Ktruria, may be collected from its repeated occurrence in sepulchral 
inscriptions. (Vide Plate, Etruscan Inscriptions, No. 1.) 
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the brazen chamber of Daniie, at Argos. However 
rude many of the sculptured productions of Htruria 
may be, in marble and stone, yet those in brass and 
gold, which still exist, attest the skill of the Etruscans 
in the working of metals. At Athens the metal cups 
and vases of Etruscan workmanship were highly prized. 

Tarquini, says Strabo, was founded by Tarchon, one 
of the descendants of Hercules and Omphale, who came 
from Lydia; but, according to Trogus Pompeius, by 
the Thessalians and Spinambri, who were evidently of 
Pelasgic race. The date of its foundation, says Cluver, 
according to the most ancient accounts, was 1513 
years before our wra; the 432 years of the Etruscans 
previous to the foundation of Rome, added to the 754 
B.C., (the date of the building of Rome,) amount, how- 
ever, to only 1186 years B.C. 

The stone employed in the building of Tarquinii is 
calcareous, but yet so exceedingly soft, that it is per- 
haps more easily cut than the common tufo; so that no 
argument can be founded on any similarity in the con- 
struction of its walls, to those of Pelasgic cities. The 
walls are of parallelograms, as are almost all, con- 
structed with soft stone. Very few of the blocks retain 
their original position, but are chiefly to be found under 
the precipices, or scattered about on the declivities. 
lrregularity of construction is, however, perceptible in 
some parts, as is evident from the subjoined specimen, 
—taken from what was once the citadel or palace. 

The city of Tarquinii, which at a later period was 
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known by the similar name of Turchina, is about a mile 
and a half from the town of Corneto,—which is twelve 
miles north of the well-known port of Civita Vecchia, 
or Centum Celle. 

Corneto was probably either the Cort Nossa, or the 
Cort Enebra of Livy, (commonly read Cortuosa and 
Contenebra,) two forts of the Tarquinienses. Possibly 
Cort may mean a castle. One of them stood probably 
upon the Inll on the opposite side of the stream. 

None of the above-named Etruscan settlements are 
included in the Map; yet as the Tumuli of Veii have 
not yet been opened, and as so little is generally known 
of any thing positively Etruscan, the description of what 
has lately been discovered at Tarquinit may afford some 
idea of what may probably exist at other cities of 
Etruria, that have not yet been sufficiently examined. 

Tarquinii is placed upon a nearly flat or table lull, 
shaped like the letter L, the top of the letter being to 
the west, and the end to the north. At these two 
points were two castles, Civitella at the west, and 
Castellina at the north. The site of the latter is 
now occupied by a ruined convent. Tarquiniit is de- 
fended by a gh precipice, round nearly the whole of 
its circuit, so that walls were scarcely necessary. Its 
gates were apparently six: one of which, on the north 
side, seems to have looked towards Gravisce and the 
sea; there was another toward Toscanella, (the ancient 
Tuscania,) with a sort of mound and parapets, which 
formed an approach across a ravine; a third, on the 
east, might have been of less consequence; a fourth, | 
on the same side, must have been that of Norcia, an 
Etruscan town, more anciently called Orkle, (a name 
probably corrupted from Hercules,) and Orcia; a fifth 
was to the south, and its road ran along the valley to 
the west, toward Corneto and Gravisee ; a sixth was in 
the centre of the southern wall; a paved road still 
perfect, which must have been the Sacred Way, or the 
road to the Necropolis, runs from it and joins that of 
the valley at right angles; it then probably ascended 
the opposite eminence, now called Monte Rozzi—one of 
the most singular and interesting spots in Europe, 
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This hill lies in a direction parallel to the city, in a 
line nearly east and west, and on its summit are seen 
three hundred Tumuli, or more, some of which upon 
being opened were found to cover Etruscan tombs, and 
to contain invaluable and, up to that moment, un- 
suspected treasures; being adorned with paintings, 
which serve to throw much light upon the antiquities 
of Etruria. Some of these Tumuli are still lofty 
mounds; a sort of breast-wall of stone may be observed’ 
encircling others; some are degraded by time into 
mere hillocks; and there may have been others now 
wholly undistinguishable. ‘Their contents are eminently 
useful in affording information relative to the dresses, 
customs, games, and sepulture of a lost nation, and 
many of the personages represented in the subter- 
raneous chambers have their names written in Etruscan 
characters. 

The first of these tombs was discovered in the 
eighteenth century, and its figures copied by Mr. Byres, 
a British painter and Cicerone, residing at Rome. 
These have been published by Micali, but are still but 
little known. One would almost suspect that the 
figures had been improved by the modern draftsman 
into Grecian models and proportions; for many of 
them are positively the same as those represented in 
the Phigaleian marbles, and particularly the group in 
which one warrior prevents another from killing his 
wounded foe. Ictinus, who built the Temple of ” Phi- 
galeia, lived about the year 430 before Christ. Now, 
Tarquinit was at that period in its most flourishing 
state, and the communication between Tarquinii and 
Greece must have been frequent during the two cen- 
turies which had elapsed since the emigration of De- 
maratus. The subjects of the frieze at Basse were 
those most generally adopted in the ornamental struc- 
tures of Greece, and there was sufficient time for them 
to be copied in Etruria before the fall of Tarquinii, 
which must have taken place previous to that of Vulei, 
or earlier than 473 U.C. That Grecian subjects were 
preferred in this part of Etruria, to others, is proved by 
numberless sculptures, and by at least two thousand 
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of the vases recently discovered in the Necropolis of 
Vier 

In the tomb first opened at Corneto, was an inscrip- 
tion in Etruscan characters. Atha Felus. Festronial 
Puia Arth ..a Falee. XIX. The original is given 
in the subjoined Plate, No. 2. 

The Roman government, lending itself to the cul- 
pable cupidity of certain German speculators, prohibited 
the drawing of these sepulchres, and thus favouring a 
monopoly, has deprived the public of a faithful account 
of them; and as they are now nearly destroyed by can- 
dles, or obliterated by damp, an accurate description of 
them has become almost impossible. The subjoined is 
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VIEW OF A TUMULUS AT TARQUINIT, ANNO 1828. 


a sketch of one of these Tumuli. The door only is 
visible from without, but the cavity or chamber within 
is here represented as in a section. 

The soil is so remarkably shallow as scarcely to 
cover the rock beneath, (a species of sandy and soft 
calcareous stone, called by the people of the country 
pietra arenaria,) in which the chambers were excavated; 
a sufficient thickness beimg left to form a roof, and sus- 
tain the superincumbent Tumulus. The Tumuli seem 
to have been bounded by a low wall, which is here 
represented on the right; and the whole seems to re- 
semble that which Pausanias calls the Tumulus of 
/Epytus, in Arcadia, of Pelasgic construction; only 
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that the wall inclosing the latter is of hard and irre- 
gular blocks of limestone. 

So favourable was the dry rock to the preservation 
of the body, when the air was excluded, that a person 
who looked into them, through the first hole made by 
the workmen, saw a body stretched on a bench with its 
garments in perfect preservation ; but from the admis- 
sion of air while he was yet looking, it sunk down in a 
manner almost alarming, leaving only a picture of dust, 
of all that had once been there. 

The tombs have been pillaged of many of their 
vases, arms, gold ornaments, and shields, without being 
subjected to any examination, drawing, or description ; 
and it is doubtful whether some antiquities, decidedly 
Keyptian, said to have been found at Corneto, were 
really discovered there or not. Certain geese, alter- 


nating with little figures in the attitude of prayer, and 
forming a border, in fine gold, seem evidently Egyp- 
tian. 

On the vases of Corneto a tripod is an object fre- 
quently painted. That these vases are not Etruscan, 
but Greek, is proved by their paintings, the subjects 
being uniformly Greek ; and among the vast variety of 
fine vases found near the Ponte del Abbadia, at the 
Necropolis of the ancient Vulci, amounting to more 
than two thousand, not one has been discovered marked 
with Etruscan characters*. Those who originally 
described them were ignorant that the ancient writing 
of Greek ran from right to left, and not knowing the 
language, they concluded the numerous inscriptions 
Etruscan, and were displeased when Minerva, Neptune, 
Theseus, and the Minotaur, Hercules and Achelous, 


[* It should rather be said that none has been found bearing an 
Etruscan inseription; for the characters as justly pointed out by Sir W. 
Gell himself, are in all cases the same.—E.B.] 
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Hippodameia, Achilles, Phcenix, and other gods and 
heroes of Greece, were pointed out, with the names of 
the artists. ‘Two or three were at last discovered with 
real Etruscan inscriptions, of which the letters were per- 
fectly legible, though the sense was not so clear. These 
were of great consequence in the dispute; for, on ex- 
amination, they were found to be of the black earth or 
clay of the Etrusean pottery, though imitations of the 
Greek as to form. The red ground of the Grecian 
pottery had been hkewise imitated, by an after applica- 
tion of red paint. 

This circumstance afforded the clearest proof that 
the former vases, which have been described as Greek, 
were really from Greece, or from Magna Grecia; and 
that historians have not exaggerated in their accounts 
of the foreign commerce of the Etrurians. Greek vases 
were exported to the most distant countries, for a Ro- 
man station being discovered near the Hague, Mr. 
Laing Meason, in 1829, saw in the ruins many cups 
and vases, of fine red pottery, with the names of the 
Greek artists who had manufactured them, distinctly 
stamped on the under side. 

It is to be remarked, that of Vulci or Vulcia, (the 
city to which this Necropolis was attached,) very little 
is known in history; one of the fragments in the Capitol 
is almost the only historical document which remains of 
it, and that relates only to its downfall in the year U.C. 
Ae VNCANDVS: TE F. TI N. COS. . . E, 
VVLSINIENSIBVS. ET. VVLCIENTIBVS. AN. CDLXxmI. The 
Romans are said to have destroyed every thing apper- 
taining to the records of ancient Etruria, and cireum- 
stances seem to confirm it. Certainly so little is known 
of this eminently distinguished people, that every par- 
ticular is interesting. 

The chambers in the Tumuli of Tarquinii are all 
nearly alike in size and shape. They are about nine 
feet high, seventeen wide, and eighteen long. One of 
the Tumuh opened in 1828 is upon the edge of the hill, 
and toward the north. Its roof is the natural rock, and 
has been split by an earthquake. In many of the 
chambers the representation of a beam has been cut in 
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the rock, at the meeting of the sloping sides of the roof, 
painted red, and sometimes ornamented with stars. In 
one chamber the roof is studded with small painted or- 
naments. 

The ceiling of the ‘Tumulus is not more than seven 
feet and a half from the floor, and is white ornamented 
with red stars. The door is more than six feet high, 
and is four feet wide. The doors of many of the cham- 
bers were perhaps of stone, as being, when covered with 
earth, less hable to deeay than wood. A part of one 
may yet be seen, with carvings more Egyptian than 
Greek. 

In the centres of the side walls of the chambers, are 
often seen false doors, painted red, and shaped and 
studded, as was the Etruscan fashion. Round the 


chambers runs generally a sort of frieze, which occupies 
about one-third of the whole height, and on this the 
games which had been celebrated at the funeral of the 
deceased are painted: in the year 1828 the paintings 
were in good preservation. 

The fir st group on one of these friezes, to the left of 
the door of entrance, represents some wr estlers who are 
struggling together, probably preparatory to the games. 
The next is a group of horsemen riding at the ring; 
their object is to catch, as they pass by at a gallop, cer- 
tain rings suspended high above their heads. ‘These 
figures are common in the tombs of Tarquini. Over 
the head of a rider at the rings, upon the wall opposite 
the entrance, Laris Lartura* is inseribed. (Vide Plate 
—Jitruscan Inscriptions, No.3.) Near this 1s a man on 


* Jt is well known that Lar and Larthia are Etruscan titles, equi- 
valent to king, as Lar Porsena and Lar Tolumnius, the kings of Clusium 
and Veii. 
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foot, with the name VeLtTHur. (See Etrusean Inscrip- 
tions, No. 4.) Velthur, if Latinized, would be Vulthu- 
rius, or Vulturius. 

Next is a painted door opposite the entrance door; 
and then an elderly person dancing, with the name Ar 
ARITHREIKEIE, (vide Plate of Inscriptions, No. 5,) per- 
haps Aruns Arithreiceie. The word which next occurs, 
Fieret, (vide Inscriptions, No. 6,) probably means vio, 
filii, or sons*. 

A piper who succeeds, is followed by a female in- 
scribed Laris Vanurus, or Larts Banurvs. (Vide In- 
scriptions, No. 7.) 

On the fourth wall is, first, an old man with the 
pileus upon his head; and a species of patera in his 
hand, as if for libations. He has two rings on one arm, 
and one on the other. He may, perhaps, have been the 
judge in the running at the rings. His name was Lar 
THENIATVES. (Vide Inscriptions, No. 8.) Another of 
these persons is called AVILERECILENNES, (vide Inserip- 
tions, No. 9,) which might be Latinized into Avilius 
Recilennius. 

To him succeeds a bearded figure with the name 
ARTHVINACANA; (vide Inscriptions, No. 10;) and then 
a man called Tetite, (vide Inscriptions, No. 11,) which 
in Latin might be Titilins, carrying on his shoulder a 
two-handled vase. Near Titilius is a person called 
Punpu, (vide Inscriptions, No. 12,) probably the original 
of Pomponius, or Pompus. 

Beyond the latter is a pointed central door; and 
then a man in a red robe, and with two fillets round his 


* Could Aruns mean Prinee? It may be remembered that Por- 
sena’s son was Aruns.—In its termination Aruns seems to be Thracian, 
which would corroborate the opinion that the Pelesgian Tyrrheni were 
of Thracian origin. 

Little is known of the Thracian language, but it may be observed, 
that Orpheus and Eumolpus were Thracians ; that the barbarous words, 
Konx and Ompax, of the Eleusinian mysteries were Thracian; and that 
the Thracian and Phrygian languages were nearly connected: the well- 
known Bek (bread) of Phrygia, is still Buk in Albanian. If the Mace- 
donian tongue could be reached through the Albanian, and some words 
of Thracian be thus discovered, we might thus hope to gain further 
insight into the extinct languages of antiquity. 
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head, each set with what may represent pearls or silver 
balls; this probably is intended as a kingly or sacer- 
dotal erown, or perhaps he has been crowned yvietor in 
the games. His name is Mires. (Vide Inseriptions, 
No. 13.) Some have read Nues, or Nivivs. (Vide 
Inscriptions, No. 14.) Another is presenting to him 
two branches of laurel. 

Next is seen an Athleta; and, lastly, in the angle, 
on the right of the entrance, is a figure with a long 
sceptre, probably the herald, or gymnasiarch, and an 
imperfect inseription:— .. . . . NAMATFECICALESECE. 
EURAKFKLESFASPHESTHIU. FANA. (For the original Etrus- 
can characters, ride Plate, No. 15.) 

Few, perhaps, who may be interested in the subject, 
have it in their power to compare the Etruscan charae- 
ter with the Asiatie of the same age. The question of 
Lydian and Etruscan letters may be in some degree 
elucidated by the Midean inscriptions, (vide Plate, fig. 
16 and 17,) which are by no means of a very different 
form from those of 'Tarquinii. 

Another Asiatic character is also extant, the Lycian. 
It is so diffieult to obtain examples of these tongues, or 
characters, that a specimen is given in the Plate, (fig. 
18,) in the hope that at last some analogy may be 
diseovered between the two languages, tending to the 
detection of the Etrusean. 

In this, one of the letters strongly resembles the A 
of the Volseian inseription. Some of them are not to 
be found either in Italian or Greek inscriptions. The 
Pheenicians had great connexion with the country. All 
bilinguar inseriptions, where only one of the languages 
is unknown, are valuable. Fourteen of the first letters 
oceur at the beginning of other inscriptions at Myra in 
Lycia; and two of them, somewhat similar to a Greek 
@ and 7, are found on a helmet discovered on the field 
of battle at Canne. 

In what may be called the pediments of this tomb 
at Tarquinii the subjeets painted are different. One is 
Ithyphallic, and refers to the reproduction of the 
species. Another is a griffin, with a lion and a stag, 
and has probably relation to the preserving and destroy- 
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ing powers, which are so often alluded to in ancient 
sepulchral monuments. 

Miles, or Nivius, with the double diadem, appears to 
be the principal personage of the chamber, so that the 
tomb may have been raised in his honour. 

We now proceed to the description of another of 
these chambers, the frieze of which is similar to that of 
the former. The first figure on the left of the entrance, 
now distinguishable, is a herald, or gymnasiarch, known 
by his long seeptre. His robe is blue, and a youth, 
who is to throw the discus, or quoit, is addressing him. 
A. bearded figure is next seen, speaking to an Athleta, 
who is to run with another, stripped naked, but hel- 
meted, and armed with a spear and shield. Another 
gymnasiarch is instructing two other combatants, now 
defaced. Next follow two Athlete, who are playing at 
what we should term single-stick, before two gymna- 
siarchs, or judges of the games, clothed in red and blue 
robes. One of the combatants is already fallen. A 
most curious stage is painted at the end of this scene, 
representing a sort of box, as at our theatres, It is 
filled with personages who appear to be either gymna- 
siarchs, or persons of rank. Beneath this stage is a 
number of spectators of an inferior class. 

On the wall opposite the door are two boxers, and 
around them are several spectators. ‘The names of the 
boxers seem to be Simize and Ereov. (Vide Inscrip- 
tions, Nos. 19 and 20.) The next figure is an Athleta, 
ready to leap at the command of another with a sceptre 
in his hand, upon a horse, upon which a person hel- 
meted, and in a red tunic, is already seated. ‘Two 
Athlete are the next figures; then two more pugilists, 
and two more Athlete. A boy and another Athleta 
are the next figures, and then a gymnastarch; after 
which is a stage or box for the judges of the games, or 
for other spectators, as before. 

The third wall begins with the same species of box 
for spectators. Near it are three Bige, with their 
drivers, ready for the race, and beside the chariots 
runners on foot. The horses in these paintings are 
always of different colours—bay and white, and often 
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even blue and white. Some are also black. The next 
figure is an Athleta, bringing out a horse for the race, 
followed by another. 

Below the frieze are larger figures banqueting and 
dancing, with a female playing upon the tibia; and 
beneath the banqueting couches, which are covered 
with rich draperies of singular patterns, are some 
ducks. 

On the tympanum above the door a large vase is 
painted, and near it are figures both standing and 
recumbent. 

The figures in these tombs are generally well exe- 
cuted, though not with all the elegance of Grecian art. 
In point of costume they are exceedingly interesting, 
as exhibiting in this particular all that can be known 
of a lost nation. Messrs. Kestner and Stackelberg, 
who opened one of the Tumuli, and to whom was 
granted the exclusive privilege of copying these figures, 
intend to publish their drawings. Lord Kinnaird exca- 
vated also at Tarquinn, and found several vases. 

It is singular that the men represented in these 
tombs are all coloured red, exactly as in the Egyptian 
paintings in the tombs of the Theban kings*. Their 
eyes are very long, their hair is bushy and black, their 
limbs lank and slender, and the facial line, instead of 
running lke that of the Greeks, nearly perpendicular, 
projects remarkably, so that, in the outline of their face, 
they bear a strong resemblance to the negro, or to the 
Ethiopian figures of Egyptian paintings. They wear 
round their ancles rmgs as ornaments, and armlets on 
their arms. Shawls of oriental patterns are also worn 
by both male and female. Many of those engaged in 
the sports have only a wrapper of linen round their 
loins. Some have boots of green leather, reaching 
behind to the calf of the leg. 


# Possibly they were so painted as a mark of honour or of victory ; 
for when Camillus triumphed he is said to have been smeared with 
minium, perhaps in imitation of the Etruscans, whom he had so lately 
vanquished. The passage in Pliny (lib. xxxiii. 36) is worth citing :— 
“ Jovis ipsius simulacri faciem diebus festis minio illini solitam, trium- 
phantumque corpora: sic Camillum triumphasse.” 
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Several other tombs have been opened besides those 
above described, but many must still remain, not only 
here but at Veii, and perhaps at every Etruscan city 
which was ruined in early times. 

It does not seem to be precisely known at what 
period Tarquinti was destroyed. Some have thought 
that it fell nearly at the same time with Veli, 359 
U.C.; but it must have been destroyed before the 
triumph of Titus Coruneanius over Vulci, or Voleci, a 
neighbouring city, further removed from Rome, which 
could not well be reached while Tarquiniit remained. 
In the year 401 U.C. the Romans, says Livy, (vii. 15, et 
seq.) revenged the cruelty of the Tarquinienses, who had 
slain three hundred and seven Roman prisoners, by the 
total destruction of every thing Etruscan in their city*; 
and three hundred and fifty-eight of the most noble of 
the inhabitants were flogged to death in the forum. 
In 404 U.C. the Romans having vanquished the Tar- 
quinienses granted them a forty years’ peace; in 456 
U.C. they gained another triumph over the Etruscans ; 


[* This is a striking instance of that inaccuracy in the quotation of 
his authorities, which is but too often to be observed in Sir W. Gell. 
Livy says not a word of the “ total destruction of every thing Etruscan 
in the city.” So far from this being the case, his narrative clearly 
shews that the city was not taken by the Romans at all. In the cam- 
paign of U.C. 397, the Tarquinians had defeated the consul Fabius, and 
put to death 307 Roman prisoners in the forum of their city. This 
was avenged in the year 401 by a defeat of the Tarquinians in the 
field, and the subsequent execution of 398 of the most illustrious cap- 
tives there taken in the forum of Rome. But there is no hint of the 
the capture of the city, or even that the Romans ever thought of attack- 
ing it, and the very next year we find the Tarquinians again in arms, 
supported this time by the Ceerites. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt that the truce for forty years, concluded in 404, left the Tar- 
quinians in much the same state as before, and the time when they fell 
under the power of the Romans is wholly unknown. But it must be 
admitted to be probable that they had submitted, or been reduced to 
subjection, before the consul Coruncanius turned his arms against the 
Vulcientes, though there is certainly no reason to suppose that their city 
had been destroyed at that period. That-it was ever destroyed at all we 
have no evidence ; and it seems much more probable that, like so many 
of the Etruscan cities, it gradually declined to a state of comparative in- 
significance. We learn from Frontinus that a Roman colony was sub- 
sequently established there.—H.B. ] 
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(Hiv. lib. x. 24;) and this probably sealed the fate of 
Tarquinii, reducing it from that period to the condition 
of a Roman colony or municipium. 

It cannot be imagined that the Tumuli of Tarquinii 
were formed after the conquest of the city by the 
Romans, nor even during its decline; so that the date 
of the latest would be as much as three hundred years 
B.C. The latest of the Tumuli of Veii, (which are of 
the same character, and from which the most interest- 
ing discoveries may be expected,) may be dated one 
hundred years earlier. 

An assertion of the learned Niebuhr, that the Etrus- 
cans, of all the Grecian games, practised only those of 
chariot racing and boxing, is amply refuted by the 
pictures of these tombs; for in the pictures of one 
single chamber, we find wrestling, leaping, running, 
boxing, chariot races, horse races, cudgel playing, and 
riding at the ring. It must, however, be remembered, 
that these tombs were not discovered till after the pub- 
lication of his /Tistory. 

Tarquinii has been thus described at length, because 
next to Veii, and Clusium, it was, from its situation, 
one of the first of the great cities of Etruria which 
cane into early contact with the Romans; and because, 
at Tarquinii more may be learned of this mysterious 
people than in other of the cities of Htruria, being 
more free from Roman innovations. 

Tarquinii, Veui, and Cere, entombed their magnates 
in Tumuli, and excavations in the rocks: Falerii, Fes- 
cennium, Norchia, Nepete, and Blera, in the rocky dells 
common in their territory: and Sutrium in caves, yet 
visible in the rocks, with architectural fronts, which are 
now destroyed. 

Castrim Novum, between Pyrgi and Centum Celle, 
(Civita Vecchia,) and Centum Cellx, between Castrum 
Novum and Corneto, were probably only Roman esta- 
blishments. 

Fanum Voltumne (supposed the present Viterbo,) 
seems to have been esteemed the centre of Etruria; for 
it was considered the most convenient place for the 
general assemblies of the nation. (Liv, iv. 23; v. 17, 
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&e.) It is highly probable, in the absence of all posi- 
tive history, that its Necropolis was reputed of superior 
sanctity, and that many persons of rank selected the 
spot fer sepulture. ‘The extraordinary assemblage of 
Etruscan tombs at Castel d’Asso, (Castellum Axii,) 
near Viterbo, have already been briefly mentioned 
under the article Gilera. ‘They were first introduced 
to public notice by the learned Oriol, of Bologna, who 
wrote a short account of them. by the ancient road, 
through Forum Cassii, they are fifty-three miles from 
Nome. The face of the rock is cut into a form unlike 
any thing Grecian or Italian, and produces a most 
imposing effect; the style bears some resemblance to 
the Hgyptian, but it wants one remarkable character- 
istic, that of a very projecting eornice on the summit. 
The profiles of these tombs are very singular: and 
perhaps the four given below, which were brought some 
time ago from this place, are the only specimens of 
real Htruscan mouldings that have ever been seen in 
our country. 
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Vitruvius does not scem to eite any examples of 
Etruscan architecture, except such as may have been 
Q 
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connected with tombs. Two fragments, of what may 
be called the Dorie of Ktruria, (of which one was found 
at Tarquinii, and one in a tomb near Norchia,) have 
the same species of triglyph; and this differs. in its 
lower extremity from either Greek or Roman. The 
stone is of so soft. and friable a nature, that great 
accuracy would be attained with difficulty. The pedi- 
ments of these tombs at Norchia have been ornamented 
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with figures; and the pillars which oceur after the in- 
terval of four triglyphs, are painted red. The example 
above given has two ante and two pillars. The “dium 
species, barycephale, humiles, et late,” ascribed to the 
Ktruseans, by Vitruvius, seem to be well exemplified by 
the sepulehres of the country. 

A single specimen of these tombs may suffice, in- 
stead of the description of many. 

On the front of one is inscribed in large letters, 
“ Heasu ines! Tetnia,” perhaps Titinius. On “another is 
only “ Eeasuth.” At Norchia is a tomb, with “ Keasu, 
Ecasu.” Another has, in two lines, “ Ecasu Velatru ;” 
7.e. of Velathrius or Veletrius. Another, near Tosca- 
nella, has “ Eea suth inesl* can,” or “Pan.” (lor the 
original Etruscan characters, the reader is referred to 
the plate of Etrurian inscriptions,—Nos. 21 to 24.) 
There are some other inscriptions, evidently the names 


* Ecasuthineisl is found *., on tombs near Perugia, and also in 
other places. 
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of families. Another formula, given by Orioli is, “Save- 
nes suris.” 


ii, 
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It-would seem that some general meaning must be 
expressed by words so frequently repeated; but nothing 
satisfactory has yet appeared as an interpretation. 

It may be observed that brass arms have been found 
in these sepulchres, which seems to refer them to a very 
ancient period: it is remarkable that scarabei also, in 
cornelian and other stones, are frequently met with 
here as in Egypt, but always with Greek or Etrusean 
subjects engraved upon them. 

The interpretation of the inscriptions found at Cas- 
tel d@’Asso, and other Etrurian cities, has hitherto wholly 
defied the efforts of the learned. It is in vain that 
Tanzi and Passeri have, with great toil and learning, 
succeeded, to a certain degree, in the interpretation of 
the Umbrian or Eugubian ‘Tables ; notwithstanding the 
numerous remains of Etruscan, Ril avil, (vixit annos, 
or annos vixit,) and some proper names, are all that 
have ever been satisfactorily made out in this longuage 
The Midean inscription, in Phrygian or Lydo-Phrygian, 
is, i Comparison, easy of translation. 
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The ancients, as Adelung observes, would have 
thrown great light upon history, had they favoured us 
with some words of the Thracian tongue, instead of 
bestowing upon it the constant epithet of barbarous. 
Of the Coptic, we know that Amenti signifies Hell; 
and that Mantus, Manto, and Mantua, were Etruscan 
for Pluto, or the city of Pluto: possibly other terms 
may hereafter be discovered. . Of the Celtic clement in 
the Etrusean language, of which it is supposed to have 
formed a considerable part, little or nothing has yet 
been determined. It is singular, that of all the Etrus- 
ean words left us by the ancients, scarcely one has yet 
been found in existing inscriptions; the word Rasne, 
the Etruscan name of the nation, is an exception, and 
also Lar, king. 

Nothing but the ignorance of commentators could 
have prevented the recognition of the Etruscan charac- 
ters as identical with those of the ancient Greek in 
almost every letter; for there can be no doubt that 
the Etruscan letters are the ancient Pelasgie. 

Ouly a few bilinguar inscriptions exist, and those 
probably are of no very ancient date; but they may 
suffice to show in what manner many Roman names, 
familar to our ears, were formed or corrupted from the 
Etruscan. In the hopes of drawing the attention of the 
learned in England to a subject every way worthy of 
investigation, a few of these bilinguar inscriptions are 
given in the plate belonging to this article, as well as 
some specimens of Etruscan. (Vide Nos. 25 to 32. 

Trepi (Trebius) and other instances (Nos. 30, 31, 
and 32) may suffice to show how Etruscan names were 
turned into Latin. It is to be observed that the letter 
O is not found in the language, which forms a very 
striking contrast with the Greek. ‘The terminations of 
proper names in Etruscan, seem among the most curious 
circumstances of the language. The use of P for B 
and U and F and T for Th, and the manifested indif- 
ference with respect to the employment of vowels, 
present a striking analogy with the Coptic in hierogly- 
phics. Uhtate would scarcely be suspected to have 
been Ahe original of Octavius, yet so it is written on 
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Tuscan tombs. Lucumo seems to have been written 
Lauchme. 

The names of many of the divinities of Rome are 
found differently written, and in a more archaic style; 
many are probably Sabine. Vertumnus, Marcipor, Vo- 
lumnus, Voltumna, Virdianus of Narnia, Valentia of 
Ocriculum, Curis the Juno of the Falisci, Nortia the 
Fortune of Vulsinii, Bellona, Janus and Jana or Diana, 
the monster Volta, and Tages, are all said to be of 
Etrurian origin. Venus is thought to be a Celtic word, 
signifying woman. Nothing can less resemble Aphro- 
dite. On vases and monuments, Turms is found for 
Hermes. ‘Tinia is said to be Dionysos. Thana is not 
Minerva, from Athena, as was supposed, but is meant 
for Jupiter, from Zen or Zan. Apulu is Apollu; Me- 
nerfa is Minerva; Hercle is Hereules; Kastur is Castor; 
Pulbuke is Pollux; Melakre is used for Meleager; 
Menle for Menelaus. Of these names, many are cor- 
ruptions from the Greek: the personages are also 
Greek, similar ones being found in various parts of 
Greece. The eelebrated gem, with five of the cham- 
pions against Thebes, gives the names Atresthe, Par- 
thanape, Tute, Pnice, and Amphtiare, for Adrastos, 
Parthenopaios, Tydeus, Polynices, and Amphiaraos. 

It is remarkable that there are few coins of Etrus- 
ean cities. On those of Volterra the name of the city 
is written Felathri*. 

The famous Perugian inseription, published by the 
learned Vermiglioli, is here given as a specimen of the 
Etruscan language. Felthina, which is said to be Bo- 
logna, and Rasnes, which seems to signify the Etrurians, 
are the only words to which conjecture has attached a 
plausible interpretation. The subjoined fragment does 
not contain the whole of the inscription. Vermiglioli 
has divided the words in such a manner as he thinks 
authorized by other inscriptions. ‘They are here given 
in common characters: for the original, see the Plate 
No. 37. 


[* The name of Populonium is also found on its coins, where it is 
written Pupluna, but these are, from their size and style of work, of a 
much later date than those of Voltcrra,—E. B.] 
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EULAT TANNA LAREXUL 
AMEFACHR LAUTN FELTHINAS E 
ST LA AFUNAS SLEL ETH CARU 
TEXAN PHUSLERI TESNS TEIS 
RASNES IPA AMA HEN NAPER 
XI FETHINA THURAS ARAS PE 
RAS CEMULMLESCUL XUCI EN 
ESCI EPLT ULARU 

AULESI FELTHINAS ARXNAL CL 
ENSI THIIT THILS CUNA CENU E 
PLC PHELIC LARTHAL SATUNES 
CLEN THUNCHULTHE. 


This account of what is known of the language, 
cannot be concluded without a notice of some of the 
words, which the ancients have left of it, few or none 
of which can be traced with certainty in any of the 
remaining inscriptions, though so many exist. Juno, 
says Strabo, was called Cypra; Fortuna, says Juvenal, 
was Nyrtia; Pluto was Mantus; (the Coptic for hell 
was Amenti;) Coelum was Falando; Boreas, Andas; 
Rex, Lucumo; Principatus, Drouna; Equus, Damnus; 
Puer, Agalletor; Dea, Rhea; Aurora, Auhelos; Ignem 
averte, Arse verse; Ludio, Hister; Tibicen, Subulo; 
Taurus, Italos; Vehiculum, Gapos; Plaustra, Veit; Vi- 
tis arbustiva, Ataison; Tuscani, Rhasenas; and Deus, 
/lisan. 

It is supposed that some of the gods may be recog- 
nized in an inscription at Florence, running thus:— 


LPIRE: LECPI: IVVCEPH IREMVTHVR LAPIVEITHI. 


The first L is considered a mistake for v, and the 
inscription may be thus read Up1, (Ops;) Re, (Rhea;) 
Lesp1 (Vesta;) tvv, Jovis; IremuTHuR is probably 
‘Hpa pwntnp, or Juno mater, and the last word Lapi- 
VEITHI, has been called Saturn, from Aaos, (lapis;) and 
Batty, ((nvolucrum;) but it has all the letters neces- 
sary in so ill defined a language, for the word Ilipthueiia 
(Eileithuia, or Lucina,) a favourite goddess in early 
Rome, and worshipped in splendour at Pyrgos. 

The last inscription to be mentioned, is one found 
near Pesaro, far from Etruria Proper, which is thought 
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to contain the Etrurian of the word Haruspex. It is 
given in the Plate of Inscriptions, No. 38. In this, it 
would seem that Nermus must auswer to Ste; that 
Trutinor must be Haruspex; and Fronvac, or rather 
Brontac, (perhaps from Bpovraw,) Fulgur ator. ‘The 
Trutinor night be ‘he who weighed in his mind. the cir- 
cumstances indicated by the thunder. 

The notion that certain persons could command the 
thunder was very prevalent. Numa is said to have had 
the secret, and Jupiter Elicius was the deity invoked. 
Tullus Hostilius tried to master the science, and burnt 
both himself and his palace. Chivy, lib. i.) It has also 
been lately asserted that the Jews had some knowledge 
of conductors, and that certain spikes on the Temple at 
Jerusalem were for that purpose. 

It is to be feared, that with all these helps, and with 
all the imseriptions, nothing satisfactory has been yet 
discovered. Whether Punic, Coptie, Thracian, or Celtic, 
may hereafter serve to explain the Etruscan, is yet to 
be learned. The language is certainly neither Greek 
nor Latin, nor intimately connected with that of Umbria 
as existing in the Engubian Tables. Is it not possible 
that the Pelasgi may have been Thracians, who, having 
spread over Greece, and. conquered the Peloponnesus, 
ruled, for a time, in Argos and Arcadia; and tliat they 
were afterwards expelled by the colonies of Danaus and 
Cecrops, or became partly subjects, and partly wan- 
derers ?—for, says Herodotus, those who remained, 
dropped their own tongue, and spoke Greek. 

It has been usual to imagine that only a few of the 
Etrurian cities coined money; and certamly very few 
circular coins are found.. Plutarch says, the most 
ancient money was in rods of brass or iron, cut off at 
certain lengths, and marked vi, xu, &e., whence in time 
oval and then circular money was derived. According 
to Suidas, the Etrurians had money made of stamped 
clay. No Etrusean coin in silver is known*. It ap- 


[* There exist silver coins of Populonium, which are not uncommon, 
but for the most part bear no inscription; one is, however, figured by 
Kekkel (Numm. Vet. Anecd. pl. 1., fig. 9,) which has the legend 
Pupluna on the reverse, with the common type of the Gorgon’s head on 
the obverse.—E.B.] 
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pears, however, that very ancient pieces of Etrurian 
money have often been found; but being taken for 
ornaments of no value, they were destroyed; till near 
Tuder, in Etruria, a treasure of these broken and 
figured bars was discovered: from their different 
lengths, it is evident that the balls or knobs, whether 
placed on the stem, or between the branches, indicated 


the value of the bar. Several had six balls or fruits ; 
many had three. Some of the larger pieces have also 
double knobs. This seems a most simple and natural, 
and not an inelegant manner of producing the effect of 
coinage, and the mystery is at once explained of the 
early Etruscan money, and the existence of so many 
pieces of stamped inetal as have been found from time 
to time in the country *. 


FABARIS. 


A river, called also Farfarus, (Virg. Aun. vii. 715; 
Ovid. Metam. xiv. 330.) In the middle ages it was 
celebrated for the monastery of Farfa, which still stands 
on its banks, at about forty miles from Rome, north- 
east of Cures, though now degraded and neglected. 
There was once a valuable library belonging to the 
nonastery, and the famous Chronicle of Farfa was com- 
piled from its documents. 

Saint Laurence, Bishop of Spoleto, who retired from 
the world about A. D. 550, invited by the beauty of the 
valley, and the “opace Farfarus unde,” built the first 
monastery, under the hill called Acutianus, and in the 
farm or fundus of the same name. Saint Laurence was 
a Syrian by birth, and his convent was called, for many 


* At Toscanella, three sepulehres have lately produced thirty sar- 
cophagi. At Cervetere, several Tumuli have been found covering five 
sepulchral chambers, cut in the tufo, but not painted, though of curious 
architecture. In one is a scat anda footstool. There are many of these 
Tumuli, and they produce fine vases.—Rome, March 30, 1834. 
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centuries, by the name of the Blessed Virgin. The 
Casale Acutianus, with the vicinity of three cypresses, 
was the spot chosen, and the place was reputed of great 
sanctity, and was not wanting in splendour till it was 
sacked by the Lombards in 568. It then lay desolate 
till the year 681, when St. Thomas the Venerable 
restored the place, which soon increased im riches and 
magnificence to such a degree, that no monastery in 
Italy, except that at Nonantula, could compete with it. 
The name of Farfa seems to have superseded the for- 
mer name soon after the year 1000: the celebrated 
Chronicle, compiled from the already decaying charters 
and volumes of the abbey, by Thomas the Presbyter, 
about the year 1092, speaks of the convent under both 
its names. “Liber Chronici Monasterti Acutiani sive 
Larfensis in Ducatu Spoletano.” 

The church of the monastery (“ Gloriosa Ecclesia 
Farfensis nostreque Domine Beatissime Marie,’”) was 
rich in gold and silver ornaments, and in dresses for the 
officiating priests, embroidered with gold, and studded 
with precious stones. The books were plated with gold 
and silver, and set with gems. There was a picture of 
the day of judgment, which is said to have been so ter- 
rible to behold, that he who looked upon it, thought of 
nothing but death for many days. 

The possessions of the monastery in land and houses 
were immense. It seems almost incredible, that the 
monks, in number 683, had “urbes duas, Centumeellas 
(Civita Veechia) ct Alatrium; castaldatus 5; castella 
132; oppida 16; portus 7; salinas 8; villas 14; mo- 
lendina 82; pagos 315; complures lacus, pascua, 
decimas, portoria ; ac prediorum immanem copiam.” 

About the year 936, the reigning abbot was mur- 
dered by two of the fraternity, Campo and Hildebrand. 
The last words of the abbot, addressed in dogerel 
Latin to Campo, were “ Campigenans Campo, ‘male 
quam me campigenastis.” 

Campo was abbot in 936, and Hildebrand in 939. 
The conduct of Campo seems to have been particularly 
disgraceful: his children he portioned from the effects 
of the church, and he seems to have been addicted to 
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every species of riotous and disorderly living, to the 
great scandal of the place and times. 

These crying sins of the Christians, says the history, 
calling aloud for punishment, the Agareni (Saracens) 
invaded the country, (A.D.'1004,) and surrounded the 
monastery of: Farfa. The abbot of that time, Peter, 
made a stout resistance, and drove away the invaders 
several times; -and, in the interim, found means to 
send away all the treasure of his convent to Rome, to 
Rieti and Firmo. ‘The valuable marbles of the. churches 
he hid under, ground, and they have never since been 
discovered. The Saracens, when. they at length took 
the deserted monastery, though enraged .at the loss of 
their expected booty, admired the place so much, that 
instead of burning it, they converted it into a residence 
for themselves.—The abbey was subsequently destroyed 
by fire: certain Christian marauders from Poggio Catino, 
who had taken up their lodging there for the night, 
whilst the Saracens were absent wpon some occasion, 
had lighted a fire in a corner, which, (beng alarmed 
by some noise in the abbey,) they left burning; and, 
hurrying away, the neglected fire spread, and the stately 
buildings were completely destroyed. 

After this, Farfa lay in ruins forty-eight years; till 
Hugo, King of Burgundy, coming into Italy, the abbot 
Raffredus began, to restore it, with the treasures sent to 
Rome and to Firmo; but those which had been con- 
veyed to Rieti had fallen into the hands of the Saracens. 

This once famous monastery is now reduced to a 
church, with a high belfry-tower, and an ordinary build- 
ing, the residence of only four monks; but the revenues 
are even now valued at nine thousand seudi annually. 
These are enjoyed by a titular abbot, who resides at 
Rome. 

he monks were Benedictines, and afterwards Clu- 
niacs. The history of Farfa; if pursued, would furnish 
much information as to the state of the country in the 
middle ages, and is not without a certain degree of 
romantic interest. 

Farfarus was, like Vallombrosa, celebrated for the 
depth of its shades. Plautus alludes to it more than 
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once :—“ You shall be dispersed like the leaves of Far- 
farus.” The valley is still beautiful, but has not been 
examined in detail for the Map. 

When Mabillon made a tour to the monasteries of 
Italy in the year 1686, he found Farfa in a state of 
great decay. The peasants visited the church only at 
the two feasts of the Annunciation and the Madonna; 
the abbot was accustomed to reside at the castle of 
Fara, on the hill above the convent, during the summer 
months, when the air of Farfa was reputed unwhole- 
some; and the monks at the convent of San Salvatore, 
eight miles distant. The library, though not then 


large, still contained some old editions of printed 
books. 


_ FATOLA, 


A single house, in the forest behind the lake of 
Nemi. When the old post-road ran through Marino, 
and near Palazzuolo, by Fajola, to V elletri, a. detach- 
ment of Corsicans was placed here, to prevent the 
robberies which might have taken place in so solitary 
a district; and from this circumstance, the spot was 
called Corsi, or by some name equivalent. to it. The 
house is still inhabited,.though the road is deserted. 

The whole neighbourhood, with the Maschio d’Ar- 
riano, (the mountain to the south,) seems to be some- 
times called Fajola, or La Fajola. It is entirely wood- 
land, and produces fine oaks: its forest-scenery is 
beautiful. 


FAaLeru; Sarepiov. Now Santa Maria D1 IAarert, 
or FALLERI. 


The inhabitants of Falerii, was called Falisei. Zo- 
naras*, cited by Cellarius, speaks of “war against the 


[* This passage of Zonaras has been already cited by Sir W. Gell 
himself at p. 168 (wide Civita Castellana); and it has been observed in 
the note that it may be regarded as decisive on the point, that the re- 

mains now visible at Falleri are not those of the ancient Etruscan city 
of Falerii, but of the later one, built by the Romans in the year U.C. 
518. The aspect of the walls themselves is so far from disproving this, 
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Falisci, and the siege of their wodus epvzvy, or strong 
city, named Sarepro.” HKutropius seems to call the city 
itself Faliscos, and Irontinus also says, “ Colonia Jimo- 
nia que adpellatur Faliscos.’ This multiplicity of 
names has perhaps been the cause of many mistakes. 
Some have thought Falerii and Falisca to have been 
distinct places. 

The Falisci were said to have been Pelasgi, and the 
names, in the uncertainty of archaic writing, do not 
indeed widely differ. “They had a temple,” says 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, “very much like that of 
Juno at Argos, (meaning the Hereum). They retained 
also many Argive customs, and used Argive shields and 
spears, to a late period.” The Falisci were, of course, 
mixed with Etruscans. <A prior establishment stood on 
the site afterwards occupied by their town; for, says 
Dionysius, the Pelasgi took it from the Siculi, together 
with Fescennia. Both Virgil and Servius call the 
Falisei, Aqui. 

The ruins are situated in a deserted, but beautiful 
and woody country, (the ancient Campi Falisci,) pre- 
senting the appearance of a widely extended open 
grove: it is about four miles from Civita Castellana, 
(Fe escennium,) and nearly in a line between that town 
and Capraruolo, the celebrated and conspicuous palace 
of the Farnese family. 

The carriage-road from Civita Castellana to Falleri 
is for about half a mile, the same as that to Borghetto ; 
after which, it turns through a field-gate, and though 
neither bad nor difficult to find, occupies about an hour 


that its tendency is strongly to confirm it. The regularity of the 
masonry, the numerous towers at regular intervals, and the actual gate- 
ways, are all wholly different froin any other specimen remaining of 
Etrusean work, while they agree with all that we know of Roman con- 
structions of a similar kind. The argument on which Sir W. Gell lays 
so much stress (p. 240,) of the existence of tombs of imperial times, 
within the walls, evidently proves nothing more than that the later 
Roman colony—the Colonia Junonid Faliscorum, which was probably 
one of those sent out either by Julius Cesar or Augustus,—did not 
ocenpy the whole extent of the walls. There can be no doubt that the 
theatre, as well as the various objects discovered in the excay ations here, 
belong wholly to this later colony.—E.B. ] 
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ina carriage; but Lord Beverley has found a nearer way, 
though not now practicable for carriages. This is, 
apparently, the ancient road, for the rock has been ent; 
and in it are several pieces of wall, probably of sepul- 
chres. In one place, three arches, forming a portico 


before an inner chamber, with a door of Etruscan style 
and ornaments, and accompanied on each side by rough 
triglyphs, have been ent in the rock. This was evi- 
dently the tomb of some family. 

The approach to Faleri is from the east: in some 
parts near the town the rock has evidently been cut. In 
the grove, the soil 1s sometimes ploughed and culti- 
vated ; and at one of these open spots, the massive walls 
of Falerii first appear. ‘There is nothing here to recom- 
mend the site, as a strong position. The whole of the 
northern wall of the city stands only as much above the 
plain as may be accounted for by the circumstance of 
having been built upon the earth thrown out of the 
ditch. In this part of the wall there are nineteen 
towers, all remaining in a state of great perfection, fif- 
teen or sixteen courses in height; but, from their posi- 
tion, they are of little strength. Abont nineteen more 
are on the second side of the triangle, placed on the 
verge of precipices: the third side ‘is defended not only 
by walls, but by a rocky descent into a deep glen, 
watered by a pretty stream, which falls into the Tyber, 
near Civita Castellana. ‘The vestiges of an ancient 
aqueduct may be traced from the upper country, and a 
modern one passes uear the stream in the glen below. 

An arched gate with a tower is the first remarkable 
object. ‘The tower is on the left, contrary to the rule 
of Grecian military architecture, which requires a tower 
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on the right, whence to harass the unshielded side of 
the assailants; and the wall suddenly receding and 
forming an angle of the city, leaves the gate still less 
defensible. 

The walls were of tufo; in this part twelve courses 
of blocks are still remaining, and in some others as 
many as fifteen or sixteen. The solidity of the towers 
is singwar; they do not project internally beyond the 
thickness of the walls, and some of them have no more 
than five stones at the base, and no empty space within. 
The distance between them is about fifty yards. Above 
the parapet the towers were chambered; and being 
pierced by doors permitted an uninterrupted walk on 
the top of the walls behind the battlements. Perhaps 
no place presents a mere perfect specimen of ancient 
military architecture ; its preservation in modern times 
may be principally ascribed to the seclusion and compa- 
rative desertion of the district ; but a large portion of 
the walls seems to have been employed in the erection 
of tle buildings belonging to the abbey of Santa Maria 
di Falleri. 

After passing under nine of the towers of the 
northern wall is a smal! gate, or-postern, arched with 
small stones: as almost any single block in the wall 
would have sufficed to cover it, it may be concluded 
that the arch was the favourite mode of construction in 
this country. This gate is still very perfect. At a 
small distance from thé ditch three’ or four Tumuli 
are observable, evidently sepulchres of the magnates 
of the city; one of them seems to have been a pyra- 
mid of considerable size. Near the postern was a 
large gate for carriages, now destroyed, from which 
the remains of a wide and paved road ran to the north, 
perhaps to Castellum Amerinum*. Further on, in the 


* The Peutingerian Table gives the road from Rome through 
Falerii, thus: 


Ad Sextum 8 3 : : VI. 
Veios ; A = - . VI. 
IDS, 


Nepe : : : : o EX 


same direction, is an opening in the wall, marking pro- 
bably the site of a gate; and after two other towers, the 
ground rises a little, and seems to have been occupied 
with a citadel at the. blunt apex of the triangle. 

Here, at the point flanked by two towers on each 
side, is another gate perfectly preserved, and still called 
Porta di Giove, from a head, supposed that of Jupiter, 
carved on the key-stone. The arch consists of nine- 
teen blocks of peperino covered with white lichen, and is 
solid and imposing. The road from this gate led to 
Sutrium. ‘The present height of the wall at this part is 
on the outer side, fifteen courses from the ground; but 
within, the earth reaches to its top, so that an artificial 
causeway has been made by way of approach. 

After passing two more towers is a deep glen with 
rocky and wooded sides, and watered by a_ pretty 
stream. Here, near the citadel, was another gate: and 
at about the centre of this side of the city another led 
to the valley. 

This valley seems to have been the Necropolis of 
Falerii, several tombs having been hewn in the rocks. 

Nearly at the south angle of the city, a gate (now 
called by the peasants Porta Puttana) communicated 
with the glen bya very steep decent. On the key-stone 
is carved a bull’s head, much defaced. Here the wall 
is fifty feet in height, having at least twenty-seven 
courses of stone remaining, some of which are six fect 
in length, and nearly two high. This was probably the 
Fescennian gate. 

At this southern angle a fine view of the place may 
be obtained from the top of the wall. 

The eastern wall is defended by a ravine, somewhat 
aided by art; and after passing seven towers, another 
gate oceurs, from which was a road toward the Sabine 
country, perhaps to Ocriculi, now Otricoli. A great 
tomb, consisting of a circular mass, upon a square foun- 
dation, stands here, and is a great ornament to the 


Faleros " : 2 ; Vv. 
Castello Amerino : F : NII. 
Ameria . : : s : IX. 
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spot.—From this gate the chief street must have passed 
through the centre of the city to the Porta di Giove. 
Seven more towers conduet us back to the gate from 
which the cireuit was commenced. The area within 
the walls is now ploughed. 

The next object most worthy of remark is the thea- 
tre, which has not long been excavated. Its arelutec- 
ture, however, is not pure Etruscan, for the building 
was repaired and ornamented* by a Roman colony of 
imperial times. The seats are formed of solid masses 
of piperino, and may, perhaps, belong to the Etruscan 
era. The repairs are chiefly of brick, but in the more 
prominent parts, of white marble, and of the Corinthian 
order. The ornaments are rudely cut, and the lacu- 
naria have been enriched with figures, each differing 
from the other, of animals, lizards, roses, &c. A statue 
of Juno, the great goddess of Falerii, was found in this - 
excavation. 

There are four large mounds within the walls, in a 
line with the principal street, which probably point out 
the site of the forum, basilica, and temples. 

The abbey of Santa Maria di Falleri is now de- 
serted, the roof of the church having fallen in the 
winter of 1829. It stands near the citadel and the 
Porta di Giove. The architecture is a species of light 
Saxon, not common in this country, and the west end 
(where an inscription commemorates the founder) is 
particularly pretty. Some of the cells are now tenanted 
by oxen and their drivers. 

The Roman colony could never have occupied the 
whole extent of the Etruscan city; for, as tombs of 
imperial times, with bones and vases, were found below 
the theatre during the excavation, the spot must have 
been beyond the part then inhabited, and the walls now 
existing must have belonged to the ancient city, and not 
to the Roman colony. ‘They correspond in style with 
those of similar materials at Nepete, Veii, Sutrium, 
and Galeria, and others of the Etruscan cities. 


{* In the article “ Veii,’ Sir W. Gell has himself remarked the total 
diference of the construction of the walls at Veii from those of Falerii 
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Faleri was taken by the Romans in the year U.C. 
BC 0 


IO 


The eastle of Fara was situated on a high point of 
the range of the Sabine hills, between the rivers Fabaris, 
or Farfa, the Cures, and Tyber. It is mentioned in the 
chronicle of Farfa, as “Castellum Phare in hoe emi- 
nento monte.” 

The rums of a large eastle, or fortified town, still 
occupy the summit of the hill; but the place was not 
visited, though it served in the triangulations as a con- 
spicuous point, from Soracte, and all that side of the 
Campagna di Roma. 

The castle of Fara seems to have been one of the 
dependencies and outworks of the monastery of Farfa, 
which stood at the base of the hill; it even seems to 
have been sometimes called the castle of Farta, for it 
must be to this place that the chronicle of Farfa alludes, 
where if mentions that “in the year 1125, as the monks 
were sitting outside the refectory, before supper, they 


and Nepi, which it requires (he observes) only a very moderate know- 
ledge of the subject to discover! Of these two conflicting statements 
the one just cited is unquestionably the correct one: the great regularity 
of construction of the walls of Falerii, giving them a charaeter wholly 
different from those of any cities of ancient Etrusean origin.—E.B.] 

* According to the measurements of the city of Falerii, taken by 
Mr. Errington, of the English eollege at Rome, the whole eireuit of the 
walls is about 2,305 yards, or one English mile and one-third. It 
appears that the towers are generally about thirteen feet wide. The 
distances between them are very unequal, and sometimes exeeed one 
hundred yards. The gate ealled Porta di Giove, on the west, is twenty- 
four feet high and eleven wide. The gate in the south wall, with the 
boucranion on the key-stone, is twenty feet high and eleven wide. Mr. 
Errington’s measurements of the walls are as follow: 


Yards, 

The west side, by the gate of Jupiter. eG 
South side, near the glen. é ; - 770 
Fast side . ; : , ; . G27 
North-east : : ‘ ‘ i . 142 
North side : : ‘ : : . 656 
Entire cireuit . 5 eS 


R 
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beheld the tower of the eastle of Farfa stricken and 
burnt by a flash of lightning.” 

In the neighbourhood there was another castle, 
which seems to have been called Tribucci, and Buceini- 
anum, which, in the tenth century, was also held of the 
monastery of Farfa; and there is a spot on one of the 
hills which the peasants still eall Buzzi, or Bucci. 


FERONIA. 


The temple of Feronia seems to be first noticed by 
history in the time of Tullus Hostilius. It was dedi- 
eated to the goddess Feronia, (Dionys. lib. 11.) and was 
common to the Latins and the Sabines. It was also 
called AvOydopov, and Srveredavov, and Pepcedhovny, 
being adorned with garlands, and sacred to Proserpine. 
On certain feast days, the people of the neighbouring 
districts met there, at a species of fair, and brought 
many offerings. The robbery of certain Romans by 
the Sabines, at one of these feasts, occasioned the 
battle at Eretum. (Dionys. lib. iii.) 

Feronia was near Capena, and was sometimes, per- 
haps, called Caferonianum. An edict of doubtful au- 
thenticity, cited by Ortelius, says, “ Petra Saneta olim 
Forum Feronie.” Ortelius, in Fragmentis Catonis, 
mentions also “ Feroniani Montes.” 

There is at present a fountain ealled Felonica, 
(evidently a corruption of Feronica,) which forms the 
chief source of the river Grammiccia, running by the 
Mola di St. Oreste, which it turns, and then by the 
ruins of the ancient city of Capena, to Scorano and the 
Tyber. The spot has not been examined with all the 
attention it merits; but there ean be little doubt of its 
being the site of the temple, and grove, and fountain of 
Feronia, 


Fescennia vel Fescennium. (Vide Crvita CASTELLANA.) 


Festi; ®hor700. 


A place mentioned by Strabo as the boundary of 
the territory of Rome under its most early kings, situ- 
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ated between the fifth and sixth mile-stones, and pro- 
bably on the Via Appia; (vide Roma Vecchia, et Via 
Appia;) a distance which exactly coincides with that of 
the Fosse Cluiliz, the boundary of the Roman and 
Alban territories, (vide Liv. 1. 23.) At Festi, as the 
ancient limit of the Roman state, the priests continued 
to perform the Ambarvalian sacrifices, (4uBapouayr,) 
even in imperial times. 

The measurement from the ancient Porta Capena 
would place Festi near the spot now called Roma 
Veechia. Here there is a sort of isthmus, formed by 
the Fosso di Fiorano on the right,—a rivulet which 
after passing the Castello di Cicchignola, unites with 
the Rivus Albanus, and falls into the Tyber at Valca; 
the stream from Marino, and the fountain of Ferentina, 
ran in the centre, either in its natural bed, or as the 
Marrana, or Aqua Crabra*: another little stream (which 
rising not far from the temple of Fortuna Muliebris, 
on the Via Latina, runs under the Via Labicana, the 
Via Gabina, and the Via Tiburtina, and joins the Anio 
near the Ponte Lamentana, where it is called Acqua 
Bollicante) seems to mark the limits of the Roman ter- 
ritory on.that side: and it is highly probable that the 
Fosse Cluilize were a mound and dyke made to protect 
the boundary in the space between the deep banks of 
these little streams. 

A reference to the Map will show the great proba- 
bility that these brooks might have formed the early 
limits of the Roman state; and the distance of Festi 
from the city, coinciding with that of the Campus Sacer 
Horatiorum, at the Foss Cluiliew, where the Alban 
army had halted, and with the position of the victorious 
Coriolanus, at or near the temple of Female Fortune, 
(see this article,) on the Via Latina, and on the other 
side of this species of isthmus, the limits of early Rome 
seem to be marked out with much precision. 

The Ambarvalia consisted in the repetition of cer- 


* It should be recollected that were it not that the Marrana is at 
present almost entirely indebted to the souree near Marino, for its arti- 
ficial supply of water, the Almo would be a much more copious stream. 


see 
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tain prayers, in a language so antiquated that few have 
taken the trouble to examine it. 


ENOS LASES IVVATI. NEVE LVERVE 
Nos Lares juvate neve luem 


MARMAR SINS INCVRRERE IN PLEORES. 
Mamers sinas incurrere in flores. 


SATUR FVFERE MARS LVYMEN SALI STA BERBER 
Ador  fieri Mars Avwey maris siste 


SEMVNES ALTERNEI ADVOCAPIT CONCTOS 
Semones alterni advocate eunctos 


ENOS MAMOR IVVATO 
Nos Mamuri juvato 


TRIUMPE TRIUMPE TRIUMPE TRIUMPE TRIUMPE. 
Triumphe triumphe triumphe triumphe triumphe. 


Fyano., 


A village of 490 inhabitants, a few miles south- 
east of Soracte, with a large turreted mansion, the 
property of the duke of Fiano. Some have supposed 
the name to have been derived from the word Fanum. 

There was a place, not unlike Fiano in name, (la- 
yina, or Ilavinium,) mentioned by Virgil, 

“ Hi Soractis habent arccis Flaviniaque arva, 
Et Cimini cam monte, lacum lucosque Capenos.” 
“En. vii. 696, 


And by Sihus, 
* Quique tuos Flavina focos, Sabatia quique 
Stagua tenent, Ciminique lacum.”—Sil. viii. 492. 
And as there is nothing by which its site can be fixed, 
this similarity of name may be of some weight. 


FIicana. 


In many of the lists of towns at the foot of the 
mountains between Tivoli and the Tyber, Ficana seems 
to have been erroneously inserted in place of Ficulnea, 
which tends much to increase the difliculty of fixing 
their respective situations. : 
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Festus Gn Frag. 60, p. 250, ed. Miill.,) says:—*“La- 
beo thinks the place is called Putha Saxa, which was 
once the site of Ficana, on the road to Ostia, at the 
eleventh mile.” The hill of Dragoncelle, which is pre- 
cisely on the nght hand of the Via Ostiensis, at the 
eleventh mile, and on the south bank of the Tyber, has 
been generally considered as the site of Ficana; and 
there is also a steep or precipitous descent, which 
answers to that which might be expected in the Saxa 
Puilia. 


FicuLeA; Ficutnea; FicutNeA Vetus; FIcELIz ; 
FIcoLEeNsES; FICULENSEs. 


The Ager Ficulensis joined the Roman territory, as 
is proved by Varro’s “ Ficuleates ac Fidenates et fini- 
timi alu.” “Antemne, Tellene*, and Fieulnea, near 
the Montes Corniculani, and also Tibur} were built,” 
says Dionysius, “by the Aborigines, after they had 
driven out the Sicul.” 


* In some others of his lists of these Sabine, or almost Sabine 
cities, Dionysius again inserts Tellene, and often in conjunction with 
Fieana. Nothing can be more absurd, as both these places were in 
quite another part of the country; and it is surprising this error has 
not been noticed before. Ceenina and Fidene are probably the places 
intended by him. [There seems no reason for this attack on Dionysius. 
In, the passage cited in the text, (lib. i. c. 16,) he evidently is enume- 
rating the cities with no reference to topographical order, but solely to 
their origin: and the words “near the Montes Corniculani” refer only 
to Fieulnea, in regard to which they are correct. What Sir W. Gell 
means by calling these “ Sabine, or almost Sabine cities,” it is not easy 
to see: as Dionysius expressly makes them all Latin cities. But there 
undoubtedly is much confusion between Fieulnea, Ficana, and Fidere. 
It may be observed in general that the names of these ancient cities, 
which had perished in very early times, beg unknown to the eopyists, 
were frequently corrupted, and that consequently little dependeuce can 
be placed upon even the best MSS. in regard to them.—E. B.] 

With respect to the towns of this district, Dionysius seems to have 
again fallen into an error, when he relates that the Romans gave to 
Appius Clausus, who fled to Rome from Regillus, in Sabina, a piece of 
land between Fiden and Picentia. Tere, for Iexevreas, we should pro- 
bably read @txovAveas, 

t The same author adds, “ a part of Tibur is even yet called Sicilio, 
perhaps from the Siculi.” The words in the note are a translation from 
Dionysius, not as it would at first appear, a statement of Sir W. Gell 
relating to the present time. 
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Ficulea was said to have derived its name non a 
ficubus sed & figulis ; wild figs, however, are not unfre- 
quent in its vicinity. In the Acts of Pope Caius and 
St. Laurence the Martyr it is called Civitas Figlina 
extra portam Salariam. The reason for calling it Fi- 
culea Vetus is not known, for no other place of the 
same name is mentioned in history. 

The Via Nomentana, otherwise called Ficulea, 
quitted Rome at the Porta Collina, and passed much as 
the present road does from the Porta Pia, by the villas 
Patrizi and Torlonia, on the right, and the church of 
St. Agnese and its curious ruins on the left; till at the 
distance of about three miles from the city, it erossed 
the Anio by the Ponte Lamentana; it then passed the 
Mons Sacer on the right; and beyond this the Casal 
dei Pazzi, a modern farm-house, on the same side. 
At five miles from Rome, the road descends into a 
valley with a brook, along which, to the left of the 
road, another way seems to have passed in ancient 
times. 

This brook, which was probably the Turia, of which 
Silius says, 

“ Tacité Tuscis inglorius adfluit undis,”—xiii. 4. 


falls into the Anio, at some little distance above the 
junction of this river with the Tyber. Hannibal en- 
camped near it; and it may be observed that the valley 
lies in the line toward the temple of Feronia, whieh 
Hannibal intended to plunder. If, upon this stream, 
there was at any time a village or a temple, it stood 
probably on a height which may be seen from Capo 
Bianeo, and is marked by a cave. 

At Mile VIIT. along the brook, is Coazza, a farm- 
house on the right; and on the left, at Mile IX. is 
Cesarini, another rural mansion. 

About a mile beyond Cesarini is a place in the val- 
ley, where several antiquities and an inscription have 
been excavated. The inscription shows that the place 
was in the Ager Ficulensis. A road is also mentioned, 
which was that in this valley, or in another leading 
from it to the Via Ficulea. 
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The Via Ficulea then passes Capo Bianco, a house 
not a mile distant. 

Beyond Capo Bianco is a place called Casa Nuova, 
with a source. Soon after this is seen on the right a 
church called St. Antonio, and on the left, at about 
eleven miles from Rome, is a knoll with a lofty tower, 
called Torre Lupara, of brick and stone mixed. The 
ground is strewed with tiles and pottery—perhaps one 
of the surest indications of an ancient city, and here, 
rather than at Monte Gentile, seems to have been the 
site of Ficulnea. Monte Gentile, however, is very near, 
and only separated by a slight depression or hollow, in 
which is an orchard of figs. About four miles further 
on is Nomentum. 

The greater part of Fieulea was defended by steep 
banks, though from the side nearest the Via Nomentana 
the entrance was easy. A river, which flows into the 
Tyber at Malpasso, and which has been mistaken for the 
Allia, runs under the western extremity of Ficulnea, 
and then near the Torre di S. Giovanni; it afterwards 
passes by Redicicoli, a farm-honse, on a little insulated 
knoll, about a mile above the Sette Baeni, near Fidene. 
Redicicoli has been supposed, by Signior Martelli, (the 
writer, amongst other things, of a dissertation on the 
ancient supremacy of the Siculi,) to have been the 
residence of the sovereign of that people; but there 
seems to be no authority for the supposition. 

At Monte Gentile is an Osteria on the right; but 
the ruin on the left, hitherto taken for the remains of 
Ficulnea, seems to have been only a reservoir for water. 
Ficulnea might, however, without being a large city, 
have oecupied both the hills.“ 

Beyond Monte Gentile, is a fine forest, and a lull 
not ill-suited to the site of a city, which reaches the 
valley of the Magoulianus, and is called in the old 
maps Inviolata; but the names in so unpeopled a 
country are very uncertain. It is divided by a brook 
from another height, on which several tombs seem to 
show that a road once ran to the right of the Via 
Nomentana, probably to Tibur. 
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Ficulnea seems to have been at one time a bishop- 
ric of some consequence, then called Ficulensis, Phico- 
lensis, and Sicoliensis; and in the Decretals (lib. ii.) 
may be found the Causa Sicoliensis Episcopi. It is 
scareely probable, however, that this name can have 
any allusion to the Siculi; but in almost all countries, 
bishops have affected ancient denominations for their 
Sees. 


Finenaé; FIpeNA.  i8yvn*. 


This place and Antemne, were taken from the 
Siculi, by the Aborigines united with the Qsnotrian 
Pelasgi; after which it must for a time have been a 
city of Sabina, and, according to Dionysius, was both 
large and populous. It was frequently engaged in wars 
with the Romans; and (U.C. 256) “the inhabitants,” 
says Dionysius (lib. v.) “had no cessation from attacks : 
they were starved; the Roman engines battered their 
walls; the fortifications were overthrown by cuniculi or 
excavations; and as no help was obtained, the city was 
taken. The victorions Romans flogged or slew the 
most guilty of the rebels, and fined the Fidenates in 
half their lands, giving them to the Roman garrison 
left in the citadel.” 

The first cuniculi were excavated more than six 
hundred and sixteen years before Christ, by Ancus 
Martius, the fourth king cf Rome, long before the 
siege of Veu by Camillus, and the draining of the lake 
of Alba. 

Dionysius gives forty stadia, or five miles, as the 
distance of Fidene from Rome—probably from the 
ancient Porta Collina, which was a little within the 
Porta Salaria. At the fifth modern milestone is the 
Villa Spada, on this side of Castel Giubileo, and even 
the sixth is scarcely beyond it, being on the descent 
toward the north; so that we may suppose Dionysius 
to mean that the distance of Fidene exceeded five 


* Dionysius, on one occasion, calls the city Dyna, instead of &8nyn. 
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miles, thought not quite so much as six. Eutropius, 
who is not always very accurate, says that it was six 
miles from Rome; but, in another place,—that the 
king of the Veientes, ‘Tolumnius, assisted the Fidenates 
against the Romans, U.C. 315; and that Fidenx was 
seven miles from the city, and Veii eighteen, probably 
by the way of Fidene. The city, however, was large, 
and may easily have filled the whole space between the 
fifth and sixth modern milestones,—or between the 
Villa Spada and Castel Giubileo. 

Dionysius, who is generally an excellent antiquary, 
says [lib. 1. c. 53] that Fidene was an Alban colony, 
founded at the same time with Nomentum and Crus- 
tumerium, the eldest of the three emigrant brothers 
building Fidenz ; but it is evident that the great mass 
of the original inhabitants were Etruscans, for it ap- 
pears, from Livy, (lib. i. 27,) that only a portion of the 
inhabitants—(“ut qui coloni additi Romanis essent,) 
Latiné sciebant.” The same author elsewhere relates, 
that when the Romans wanted a spy upon the Fide- 
nates, they were obliged to employ a person who had 
been educated at Cere, and had learned the lanenage 
and writing of Etruria: and in another place (lib. i. 
15,) he expressly says, “Videnates quoque Etrusci 
fuerunt.” The Fidenates were the constant allies of 
the Veientes, with whom they were probably connected 
by race. From the Map it may be seen that the road 
from Veii, by the banks, and down the valley, of the 
Cremera, led to the Tyber, exactly opposite Castel 
Giubileo, the citadel of Fidene. 

“The city,” says Dionysius, “was in its glory in the 
time of Romulus, by whom it was taken and colonized ; 
the Fidenates having seized certain boats laden with 
corn by the Crustumerini for the use of the Romans, 
as they passed down the Tyber under the walls of 
Fidenx.” Livy (lib. iv. 22) calls Fidenex, “urbs alta et 
munita;” and says, “neque scalis capi poterat, neque 
in obsidione vis ulla erat.” 

At the great battle which took place between the 
Romans and the Veientes, (Liv., lib. i. 27,) in the 
meadows between the Anio and Fidene, the Fidenates 
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not only openly jomed the enemy, but their city was 
the place of rendezvous. ‘The history of this people is, 
in fact, nothing more than a series of rebellions against 
the power of Rome, and subsequent submissions; and 
though frequently punished by fine and defalcation of 
territory, it does not seem easy to account for the 
patience and forbearance of their ambitious neigh- 
bours. 

By the fall and extinction of Veii, in the time of 
Camillus, the last hope of Fidenz was cut off; and the 
city, from that period, seems to have languished, and 
the population to have diminished; almost all of the 
twenty thousand persons* who are said, by Suetonius, 
(Tib. 40,) to have perished by the fall of the wooden 
amphitheatre, in the reign of Tiberius, Gvhere a certain 
Attilius, giving a show of gladiators, had neglected the 
proper strengthening of its foundations, ) were strangers, 
and came from Rome and the surrounding country. 

Under the early emperors, it was in fact only a 
vicus; Horace speaks of it as proverbially deserted,— 
“desertior Fidenis vicus;’ (pist. i. 11. 7.) Cicero 
also mentions Labicum, Fidene, Collatia, Lanuvinm, 
Aricia, and Tusculum, in terms of contempt: (de Leg. 
Agr. 35 >) wana Strabo s says, “Collatia, Antemne, and 
Fidena, and such sort of places, though once little 
towns, are now vici, and private pr operty.” (Vae226.) 

In the Peutingerian Tables, Fidenz is mentioned as 
on the road to Eretum, but not in the Antonim I[tine- 
rarium ; (vide Eretum;) so that at the time the latter 
was compiled, it was not even a mutatio, or post-house. 
It is now reduced to two or three houses, supposing the 
Villa Spada, the adjacent farm-house, and the place 
called Castel Giubileo, within its precincts; though the 
city could scarcely have extended to the Villa, which is 
cut off from the eminence united with Castel Giubileo, 
by a valley, down which runs a little stream, crossed by 
a bridge and the main road. 


* Tacitus (Ann. iv. 62) gives fifty thousand as the number of per- 
sons killed. ‘The anonymous author of “The Olympiads,” cited by 
Cluver, gives the same. 
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The Campagna di Roma must have been depo- 
pulated at a very early period; certainly the dreary and 
flat part of the Campagna was but little inhabited: and 
though we may be positively certain, that the banks of 
the Tyber were studded with patrician villas, from ag 
far up as Otricoli COcriculum,) to Ostia, which must 
have rendered the appearance of the Campagna very 
different from its present aspect, yet it was the popu- 
lation of the city that was chiefly increased by the 
agerandizement of the Roman empire, it being usual 
for the inhabitants of all the neighbouring towns to 
make the capital their place of residence at least for a 
time. 

The Villa Spada is on a projecting knoll from the 
high table-land on which was, perhaps, the villa of 
Phaon, where Nero destroyed himself; and upon which 
Metius, the king of Alba, stationed himself to observe 
the event of the battle with Tullus Hostilius. (hiv. 
lib. i. 27.) The banks rising to this table-land seem to 
have been, in very ancient times, wooded: they are now 
bare. The villais a small white house: the situation is 
not unpleasant, overlooking the vale of the Tyber, and 
behind is a little wood; but the place is almost deserted. 
At the Villa Spada is the fifth modern milestone from 
Rome, on the Via Salaria: anciently the fifth milestone 
must have been a little nearer to the capital. The 
faces of the rocks, in the vicinity, seem, in many places, 
to have been cut or quarried, possibly for building the 
walls of Fidene. At the bridge, in the valley, one of 
the rocks is eut perpendicularly, and excayated into 
four or more caverns, like those commonly found in 
Etrurian cities. If these were sepulchres, and of 
ancient date, they were, probably, not within the city ; 
but the wall must have stood on the verge of the pre- 
ecipice above; and, so situated, it was safe from the 
attack of the Romans by sealing ladders. The whole of 
the ground, or table-land, on the top of the rock, may 
have been occupied by the city of Fidenx, which pro- 
bably extended to the spot in the interior, where two 
small and parallel ravines cut off this height from the 
rest of the table-land. These are only small hollows, 
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and may have been artificial; but if so, they have lost 
their regularity. 

Through one of these little hollows, a path runs to 
Vigna Nuova, beyond which two pines mark the region 
of the villa of Phaon. Doubtless, one of the city gates, 
and, as may be seen by reference to the Map, the road 
to Gabii, were in this direction: certainly, that braneh 
of the Via Collatina which rums from near Castel dell’ 
Osa points exactly towards Fidene. 

Castel Giubileo was included within the city, and 
was probably the citadel of Fidene: the Roman gate 
must have been near the little stream and bridge, 
if the caves just noticed were not sepulchres. There 
is a spring, now neglected, in a meadow, below the 
caves. 

The hill of Castel Giubileo, (so called from a farm- 
house, erected upon it, in one of the years of jubilee, 
which, in the Romish church, oceur twice in a century,) 
is an excellent place for a citadel. The sides next the 
river, and towards the east, are precipitous, and the hill 
is united by a sort of isthmus to the table-land, on 
which the rest of the city stood. The slope is more 
gentle to the road, and many houses might have been 
placed upon it. 

Toward the river, more caverns or sepulchral exea- 
vations are observed under the citadel. The gate 
towards Crustumerium was probably about the sixth 
modern milestone. 

Searcely a mile more distant from Rome than the 
farthest point of Fidenz, and across the valley through 
which flows, in its deep bed, the Fosso di Malpasso, is 
the hill of the Sette Bagni, which, if not the site of 
Crustumerium, as was formerly supposed, was certainly 
the Necropolis of Fidene. There are many caves in 
the face of the rock, and a singular cut or fosse in the 
hill, which has been noticed in the article Crustume- 
rium. ‘the rocks are cut as if for quarries, or to im- 
prove the height of the precipice; and below is a little 
ruin, perhaps of imperial times. 

Below this place a bridge has been built over the 
Fosso, where once was what wasj called the Malpasso ; 
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which, with its dangers and its Osteria, has now disap- 
peared. 

The Tyber near Fidene, as was remarked by the 
ancients, is rapid, and full of eddies. After the loss of 
a battle, many of the Etruseans were, upon one occa- 
sion, drowned. 

A sketch of Fidene and its vicinity is given in the 
subjoined lithograph. In this sketch, the Porta Ro- 
mana is placed so as to leave the sepulchral caverns 
just outside the city. It will be understood that the 
names of these gates are assumed, by way of distin- 
euishing the places. The gates to Ficulnea and Gabi 
might not have been near the citadel, though the 
ground seems to determine them. If the plot of 
ground be judged too small for the city, it could only 
have extended on the same hill, unless the sepul- 
chres were within the walls, which would be an anomaly. 
With the exception of Veii, the tombs of all the cities 
in the neighbourhood of Rome seem to have oceupied 
only a small space; from which it may be inferred, that 
when the places were subdued by the Romans, they 
were in the infancy of their power. 


FILACCIANO. 


A yillage, in a pleasant situation, near the Tyber 
and Mount Soracte. It has 445 inhabitants. 


Fivoccuio, Osteria di. 


This is a small inn, on the Via Labicana, at a 
deserted part of the road, (there being only two houses 
here,) where, in ancient times, the road from Tuseulum 
to Gabii crossed that from Rome to Labicun. 

On the side of Tuseulum, this road is now almost 
obliterated; but from Finocchio to the Osteria dell’ 
Osa, near the little river of that name, it is passable for 
carriages. It is repeatedly mentioned in the pages of 
Livy, as being frequently traversed in military marches: 
—“ fix Gabino in Tusculanos flexere colles.” 


Frorano.. (Vide Via Appt.) 
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FIuMIcINo. 


Fiumicino is more than seventeen miles from Rome, 
and is so called from its situation; being at the mouth 
of the lesser branch of the Tyber, on the north side of 
the Isola Sacra. 

The road to Fiumicino quits Rome by the nght 
bank of the Tyber, and rus for a mile and a half with 
the ancient Via Portuensis, (usually supposed to have 
been that which runs by the river, ) when it takes a turn 
to the left, proceeding in an almost direct, line to Ponta 
Galera and Mile X., and to Porto, (Portus Trajani,) at 
about fifteen miles from Rome. The point where the 
Tyber falls into the sea below the tower of Fiumicino, 
is nearly eighteen miles from Rome. 

At about three miles on the road from Rome is the 
chapel of St. Antonio, and at five miles and a half, hav- 
ing passed an ascent called Scarica |’Asino, with another 
chapel, is a bridge over the brook, which runs to La 
Magliana, two miles distant on the left. At Ponte 
Galera is a second bridge, over the Acqua Sona, (which 
rises at the villa of the Emperor Antoninus at Laurium, ) 
and an Osteria; and the hills have the appearance of 
having been once inhabited. A long and uninteresting 
flat of full five miles succeeds, and the road then passes 
certain lines and mounds of earth, which are easily re- 
cognized as the walls of Trajan’s Port. A white house 
stands directly in front, the property of the family of 
Di Pietro; and just beyond it is the hexagonal basin of 
the arsenal of the emperor, which still retains its form, 
and the road passes among the slips and docks, which 
were used in the construction of the gallies. (Vide 
Porto.) From this basin, the road turning to the left 
passes the church of Porto, and the bishop’s residence, 
or Vescovato, where there are but few inhabitants. It 
then continues along the right bank of the river, for 
about a mile and a half, to Fiumicino. The Roman 
government have lately erected a long line of good 
houses at Fiumicino, among which is an inn, well kept 
and furnished, to which the Romans make dinner ex- 
cursions in the spring, Unfortunately all these houses 
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are built behind the high bank of sand which skirts the 
shore; so that they have before them a dreary extent 
of flat and marshy ground, but do not enjoy a single 
glimpse of the sea, the neighbourhood of which was the 
express cause of their erection. In the summer the air 
is considered pestilential. 

The branch of the Tyber called Fiumicino (for the 
village and river have the same name, ) is now considered 
the best and safest entry for ships, the greater branch 
being rendered impracticable by shifting sands; but 
the entrance into so narrow a channel is at all times 
dangerous, even to large boats. The current of the 
Fiumicino is strong, and the mouth of the river is 
defended and sustained by piles and planks. In time 
of floods, larger vessels can sometimes ascend the 
Tyber; and, upon one occasion, a small English cutter 
or schooner of war is said to have ascended so far as 
the spot near the church of San Paolo fuori le niura. 

The tower of Fiumicino might almost be called a 


TORRE DI FIUMICINO. 
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castle, being at least five stories high, without including 
the hght-house on the top, and having three windows on 
each side. It was erected by one of the Popes Alex- 
ander to defend the entrance of the river from the 
Barbaresques, as well as to point out, by means of the 
beacon on its summit, the narrow and dangerous ingress 
to the Tyber. A sketch is subjoined of the tower, and 
of the mouth of the Fiumicino. 


Fonte pi Pap. 


There are two or three places of this name in the 
vicinity of Rome. The appellation seems always to 
denote the existence of a fountain erected on the road 
by one of the Roman pontiffs. 

One of these fountains is on the road to Nettuno, 
at eighteen miles from Rome, below the now dry bed of 
the Lacus Aricinus, and near it is an Osteria. It seems 
to derive its waters from the emissaries in the valley 
below Lariccia. 

Another Fonte di Papa is on the road to Rieti, or 
Strada di Sabina, (commonly supposed the Via Salaria, ) 
at twelve miles from Rome, or rather more, and near 
the point from which the road turns off to Monte Ro- 
tondo. Here is also an Osteria. 


FORMELLO. 


A large village of five hundred and ten inhabitants, 
on the right of the Via Cassia, at about fifteen or six- 
teen miles from Rome, and about four from the ruins of 
Veil. 

The rocks here have been eut in many places into 
subterraneous channels, probably as receptacles for the 
water conveyed by an aqueduct to the Roman colony of 
Vew 

The soil in the vicinity is said to be of so tenacious 
a quality that a bar of iron driven into the ground is 
with difficulty withdrawn ; and the peasants affirm that 
the Pedica di San Vincenzo (where some ruins exist) 
eannot be ploughed, except after a shower of rain. 

There is a road to Formello from Campagnano, and 
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from the Madonna del Sorbo. The now neglected villa 
of the Chigi family, called Versaglia, is near the village, 
being separated only by a ravine. On one of the roads 
to Formello is a church, dedicated to Santa Cornelia, 
where may be seen some remains of the ancient w ay; 
and in the village is the statue of a Roman emperor in 
marble, upon a “pedestal. 


Forno, or I Forno. 


An osteria and church on the road to Tivoli, just 
beyond the point where the old road to Monticelli 
branched off to the left, at the distance of seven miles 
and a half from Rome. About a mile beyond is ano- 
ther osteria, called Le Cappannaccie. 

The road to Monticelli is ancient, as is proved by 
the sepulchres still seen there, and other ruins too in- 
distinct to decide upon. On the left, about a mile from 
I] Forno, across a ravine, is a rocky height, which has 
somewhat the appearance of a citadel, but no ruins are 
seen. Further on is a great wood, which some would 
imagine the representative of the Sylva Malitiosa. 
Beyond is a large farm-house, called Marco Simone, 
near which many remains of antiquity have been found, 
so that it is conjectured that an ancient villa once oe- 
eupied the spot. ‘This road probably ran direct to the 
city: its ruins are still apparent near Monte Verde, 
which seems to have been Medullia. 


Forno Nuovo. 


An osteria on the road now called the Strada di 
Rieti, at about the eleventh mile. On the hill behind 
it is a chapel called Santa Colomba, on the road to 
which is a fountain. ‘his and the conveniency of the 
site for the position of a city, made an examination of 
the spot necessary in order to discover if it retained 
any vestiges of the ancient Crustumerium; but neither 
at Santa Colomba, nor in the wood behind, nor on the 
hill called Le Doganelle, could any remains be dis- 
covered. 

Beyond Forno Nuoyo is another Osteria below 
Monte Rotondo, called Fonte di Papa. . 
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Fortunaz Muutesris TEMPLUM. 


A temple erected on the spot where Volumnia and 
Veturia dissuaded Coriolanus from attacking the eity. 
It is generally thought that it was on the site now 
oceupied by the Casale di Roma Vecchia, on the Via 
Latina; but that is, perhaps, at too great a distance 
from Rome; for though Coriolanus eneamped at first as 
much as forty stadia (five miles) from Rome, at the 
Fossa Cluilia, which, by the Latin or Tuseulan Way, 
would not be far from the Casale, yet before his inter- 
view, says Dionysius, he had advanced ten stadia nearer 
to the city. (Vide Via Appia.) 


Fortun® ANTIATINE TEMPLUM. 


This temple was celebrated for the Sortes Antiatine. 
The propheey delivered here respecting the death of 


Caligula by the hands of Cassius, may be seen in Sue- 
tonius. 


Fortun® PRA&NESTINM 'TEMPLUM. 


This was the most splendid of the abodes of the 
goddess Fortuna, so that a Greek philosopher once 
observed, that Fortune was nowhere so fortunate as at 
Preeneste. 

Ruins of this temple appear throughout the lower 
town of Palestrina, which oeeupies its site. Plans and 
elevations have been published by Professor Nibby and 
a Russian architect, which testify its magnificence, and 
the extent of its porticos. Four of the columns still 
remain in the wall of one of the houses in the town. 
The Barberini Mosaic was also within the preeinet of 
the temple.—( Vide Preeneste.) 


Forum Popul. 


The habitations round the temple of Jupiter Latialis, 
on the summit of Mont Albano, are supposed to have 
constituted the village called Forum Populi. It is pro- 
bable that the meeting of the Latin confederates upon 
the mountain, and the fair held there, led to its eree- 
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tion. Here the consuls had a house where they some- 
times lodged, which Dio Cassius (lib. liii.) says was 
struck by lightning. On the mountain, there was also 
a temple of Juno Moneta, either near that of Jupiter, 
or at the Madonna del Tufo. 


Fossa Ciumia. (Vide Via Appia, Festi, and Fortune 
Mou.iesris 'TEMPLUM.) 


FRASCATI. 


Frascati is a town with 4,203 resident inhabitants ; 
but during the summer, this number is considerably in- 
creased by the influx of foreigners, in consequence of 
its elevation and the comparative purity of the air. It 
is nearly twelve miles from Rome; but by a new road 
in aright line, it has been proposed to reduce the dis- 
tance to eight. 

On the road, and not far from Rome, the ruins of 
an ancient aqueduct, and the arch of a modern one, are 
passed; and soon after, on the left, is the igh ‘Tu- 
mulus called Monte del Grano. From a sepulchral 
chamber in this 'Tumulus, was procured one of the most 
magnificent of the sarcophagi of the museum of the 
Vatican; an account of which is given in all the de- 
scriptions of Rome. On the right, before the Torre di 
Mezza Via, or half-way house, is the great ruin called 
Sette Bassi, (the Suburbanum Hadriana,) marked in 
the Map, and well worthy of examination, as the ruin 
of an imperial palace. Near Torre di Mezza Via, a 
road to Grotta Ferrata turns off to the right, joiming 
the Via Latina at the placed Centrone. Near the 
fountain and Osteria di Vermicino, the road to Frascati 
begins to ascend; and, after passing a high table-land, 
descends into the valley; the ascent from which is steep 
and tedious. On the right, before the last descent, is a 
road, made by the Cardinal of York, which, after pass- 
ing a fine circular ancient tomb, leads to the Villa Muti, 
where he resided. On the right of this last descent, 
and nearly a hundred yards from the road, are certain 
voleanie rocks, thickly studded with coarse garnets, 
sometimes well polished and large, but quite black and 
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opaque. ‘They are so numerous, that, with a hammer, 
a collection may be procured in a short time. 

Frascati, except the piazza containing the cathedral, 
is an inconvenient and dirty place: the surrounding 
villas constitute its chief attraction. Of these, the Villa 
Conti, to the right on entering, with its beautiful 
groves, and the Aldobrandini, with its magnificent 
front, attract especial notice. Beyond the Conti is the 
Villa Bracciano, in a beautiful position. Above the 
Aldobrandini are the Villas Falconieri and the Ruffi- 
nella; on the grounds of which last, are the ruins of 
the ancient Tusculum. ‘To the left, is the splendid 
mansion of the Borghese family, Mont Dragone, now 
neglected and in decay; and another villa on the same 
grounds, in better preservation. 

Most of these villas have fallen into neglect and 
desertion, the fashion being now to pass the summer at 
Albano; as there, and at Castel Gandolfo, the air is 
considered more pure. ‘The woods of Frascati, which 
afford a most delightful shade in the summer, are per- 
haps the cause both of stagnation in the air, and of fre- 
quent variations in the temperature, which, however 
agreeable, tend to render the place less conducive to 
health. 

The villas and neighbourhood of Frascati are de- 
scribed in so many modern publications, that it is un- 
necessary to enter into further details respecting them. 


Frattoccmm. (Vide Via Appia.) 


FREGENE. 


Fregenz could never have been a place of any im- 
portance. It was near the mouth of the Arrone, in the 
vicinity of the marshes, fens, and salt-pans, which 
extend all along the coast. The impurity of its air is 
alluded to by Rutilius :—“ Obsessee campo squalente 
Fregene.” 


GABII. 


“Gabii,” says Dionysius, (lib. iv. ¢. 53,) “a city of the 
Latins, and an Alban colony, was one hundred stadia 
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from Rome, on the Via Prenestina. In the present 
day,” he continues, “only a part of the place is inha- 
bited, namely, that which is near the great road. A 
judgment, however, may be formed of its former size 
and grandeur, from the ruins of buildings in various 
parts of the city, and the circuit of the walls, which in a 
great measure still remain.” 

Gabii was about half-way between Rome and Pre- 
neste, and the road, as far as Gabii, was sometimes 
called the Via Gabina; but upon the decay of Gabi 
the whole seems to have been called the Prenestina. 
The Tables give the road thus :— 


Romd, Vid Preenestind. 


Gabios : : : ; : : : XII. 
Preeneste . - & : : : : XI. 


The history of Gabii is peculiar. Servius says it 
was one of the cities of the Prisci Latini, constructed 
by the kings of Alba. Plutarch, Stephanus, Strabo, 
and Diocles of Peparethus, cited by Festus, all agree 
that Romulus and Remus were sent to Gabii to learn 
Greek, and to receive such an education as was thought 
at the time liberal. Dionysius (lib. ii.) says, that “in 
the time of Romulus the Greek language flourished 
more than the Latin, because the Greeks were the first 
establishers of the cities, and Romulus himself employed 
Greek characters,’—or rather, perhaps, Grecian learn- 
ing. Strabo shows that both 'Tibur and Gabii were of 
Grecian origin, which they may have been—whether 
Gabii was founded by the colony of Evander, or by the 
Pelasgi. According to Solinus, Gabii was built by the 
Siculi, conducted by two brothers of that people, Ga- 
latios and Bios—names which are evidently Greek. 

Whether the plural word Ga-bii was derived from 
the united names of these two brothers, Galatios and 
Bios—or whether plural appellatives signified a town 
and citadel, or implied that the city was formed, like 
Athens, by an union of two or more villages, are ques- 
tions that might deserve discussion. 

There must have been something in the circum- 
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stances of Gabi, which distinguished it from the other 
towns of the Campagna; certainly Tarquin the Proud, in 
the midst of his conquests, treated it with more respect. 
Whether motives of consanguinity, or the fortifications 
of Gabii, or reverence inspired by the superior civiliza- 
tion of the inhabitants, or regard for the place where 
Romulus had been educated, dictated this forbearance, 
it is difficult to learn: but the pretended flight of the 
Prince Sextus Tarquininus, and his submission to the 
tedious expedient of a long course of deceit, in order to 
effect the extirpation of the nobles of Gabii, would 
seem to show that the city possessed such extraordinary 
means of defence, that it was difficult to gain possession 
of it by more ordinary means. 

The gates bemg opened to Tarquin by his son, 
Gabi fell without a struggle, and, as has been said, the 
people were treated by the conqueror with unexpected 
humanity. In the age of Dionysius, the shield of wood, 
covered with the hide of a bull slain on the occasion, 
ttpon which were inscribed the conditions of the peace 
concluded between Tarquin and the Gabini, still re- 
mained suspended in the temple of Dius Fidius, at 
Rome. 

When the Gauls quitted Rome in their flight from 
Camillus, they were overtaken and defeated near Pupi- 
nia, at the eighth mile, on the Via Gabina. (Liv. v. 49, 
compared with xxvi. 9.) Diodorus (lib. xiv.) mentions 
a place called Oveacxiov, which, he says, they attacked, 
and where they were again routed. Cluver thinks this 
place was Gabii, but possibly it was rather some castle 
on the river now called Osa. 

Gabii was so reduced in succeeding times, that 
Horace, Lucan, and Propertius, have all cited it as 
proverbially poor and deserted: though being on the 
road to Preneste, (hich still retained a degree of 
celebrity, from its temple of Fortune,) the lower part 
of Gabi still continued to be inhabited; a forum also 
existed near it, upon the Via Prenestina, which, from 
the statues found in and near the lake of Gabii, by the 
Borghese family, seems to have been of some conse- 
quence. The temple of Juno, the tutelary divinity of 
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Gabii, and the remains of a building, which from its 
shape, seems to have been a theatre, are near the road, 
between it and the lake*. 

The present Via Gabina quits the Labicana near 
the Porta Maggiore. After leaving the Villa Polidori 
on the left, the road descends to the brook of the Acqua 
Bollicante, one of the early boundaries of the Roman 
state in this direction. (Vide Festi.) Not far beyond, 
on the left, is the place called Tor di Schiavi, and the 
circular ruin of the Villa Gordiani. Sepulchres are seen 
on each side of the way. After leaving the road to 
Lunghezza on the left, is a place called Casa Rossa; 
another brook is then crossed, and some more sepul- 
chres are seen; after which the road passes, on a high 
flat to the left, a house and tower, called from the 
narble heads pilfered from the ruined sepulchres, Torre 
di Tre Teste. Beyond this, on the left, is the Tor 
Sapienza. On the descent, at Mile VI., the ancient 
pavement of the road remains; and at this point the 
ruins of an ancient aqueduct are observable. After 
passing a hollow and bridge, about the seventh mile, 
and another high flat, a deep valley, with its rivulet, is 
crossed by an ancient bridge, (the Pons ad Nonum,) 
still called Pontenono, or Pontenona: it is about eight 
miles from the Porta Maggiore, but was nine from the 


[* The decline of Gabii, like that of so many other towns of the 
Campagna, seems to have been constant, though gradual, during the 
whole period of the republic. An attempt was made to arrest its pro- 
gress by Sylla, who appears to have restored its walls, and allotted the 
neighbouring lands to his soldiers: (Frontinus de Coloniis, p. 100, ed. 
Goesius:) but it still continued to be avery poor place; and Cicero 
mentions it with contempt among those municipia which could hardly 
furnish deputies to take part in the sacred rites on the Alban Mount. 
(Pro Plancio, c. 9.) But it is clear from the results of the excavations 
made in 1792, and which exposed to view the Forum, Theatre, &c., as 
well as many statues and inscriptions, that it partially revived under the 
Emperors. From some of these inscriptions we learn that the Emperor 
Hadrian furnished it with an aqueduct, and other public buildings; 
and the forum and theatre may very probably be referred to the same 
period. It is uncertain at what time it was destroyed, but bishops of 
Gabii are mentioned after the fall of the Western Empire. The forum 
was situated between the theatre and the high road to Preeneste, imme- 
diately adjoining the latter.—E. B.] 
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ancient gate. Not only do the seven arches of the 
ancient bridge remain perfect, but the pavement, and 
even a part of the parapet, still exist, and serve to show 
what it was when entire. The remains are picturesque 
and well worth seeing. 

After this the road crosses a bare and desolate 
country; and at the ninth modern mile descends gently 
to the Osteria dell’? Osa, a small inn not far from the 
river. ‘The Osa is crossed by two bridges of wood. 
The stream is small, though its waters are increased 
by those of the lake of Gabii, which runs into it by 
artificial canals, and also by those of a large marshy 
plain, extending almost to the Via Labicana. 

The water of the lake has been very much lowered 
by this canal, and more draining is yet in contempla- 
tion, though there are already many square miles of 
uncultivated ground in the vicinity. 

On crossing the Osa the carriage-road turns to the 
left, and skirts the outside of the crater of Gabii, in the 
line toward Tivoli. The path to Gabii continues to 
the right, and after a trifling, but exceedingly rough 
descent, it reaches the inner side of the lip of the 
crater. Here is another Osteria; and an ancient road 
may be traced, crossing a canal near a tomb, and run- 
ning along the top of the curve of the little eminence 
which encireles the lake, in a curiously-cut and well- 
wrought channel in the tufo rocks. 

At the point where the road quits the ridge of the 
crater, is a large green tumulus on the right; but this 
is, perhaps, nothing more than a heap of earth thrown 
up from a cut made to drain the lake, at some distant 
period. 

Having quitted the lake the Via Gabina passes 
under the temple of Juno; and between this and the 
road are the ruins of a theatre, the few remaining seats 
of which are blocks of peperino, and have an air of 
remote antiquity. <A theatre of this kind existing in an 
ancient Italian city, may perhaps be safely considered 
as a mark of early civilization, and of Greek origin* ; 


[* The safety of the conelusion here drawn by Sir W. Gell may well 
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and the faet that Tuseulum, (a town claiming a Greek 
descent,) Falerii, (notoriously Argive,) and Gabii, all 
possessed such buildings, seems to confirm this opinion. 

The temple (the cell of which remains alinost entire, 
but rent in certain parts, apparently by lightning,) is 
built of rectangular bloeks, and, like the theatre, of 
peperino. It has the same aspect as that of Diana at 
Aricia; (vide that article;) that is, the wall of the 
posticum is prolonged beyond the eella, to the width of 
the portico on each side: 


* Columnis adjectis dextré ac sinistra ad humeros pronii.”—Vitruvius. 


The number of columns could scarcely be less than 
six in front; those of the flanks have not been de- 
cided. Judging from the fragments which, in the 
year 1823, were lying on the spot, the order must have 
been Ionic. The columns of the temple were fluted, 
and of peperino, like the rest of the building; but it 
might perhaps be hazardous to assign them to a very 
remote period*. The pavement is a mosaic of large 
white tessere, which has resisted the ravages of time 
and of the rough treatment to which it has been exposed 
from peasants and cattle. The front was turned toward 
the south, fifteen degrees west, and the architectural 
effect (the temple overlooking the theatre) must have 
been good. 

The remains of a spacious peribolos may still be ob- 


be questioned unless we were sure in every case that beeause the city 
was ancient, the theatre was so too, but this is so far from being the 
case, that in every one of the instances here cited there are strong rea- 
sons for supposing the theatres referred to not to be older than the im- 
perial times of Rome. They are in fact not a mark of Greek origi, 
but of Greek influence during the flourishing ages of Rome.—E.B.] 

[* M. Abeken, in an exeellent article on the two temples of Gabii 
and Aricia, which present, as here remarked, so great a similarity of 
aspeet, has fully shown that there are no grounds for assigning cither of 
them to a very early period, but that on the contrary they both present 
unequivocal marks of the influence of Greek architecture upon the 
original and national Italian style of construction. He is, however, dir- 
posed to refer that at Gabii rather to the period of Sylla than to that of 
the Roman empire (Annali dell’ Ist. di Corrisp. Archcol. tom. xii. p. 32.) 
—E.B.] 
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served; from the north end of which, the lake in front, 
and the city on the hill to the right, must have afforded 
a beautiful prospect. 

The modern representative of the citadel of Gabii is 
Castiglione; and on the voleanie rocks, in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, were the walls—of which enough 
remains to prove that they were of tufo, and in parallelo- 
grams. The city and citadel oceupied the eastern side 
of the lake, and seem to have been well placed; being 
on the highest part of the ridge of the crater of a vol- 
cano, in the plain—as Alba Longa was on that of Mount 
Albano. 

Gabii was twelve miles from the Rome of Servius 
Tullius; it is therefore about eleven from the modern 
gate. If it occupied the whole space from Castiglione 
to the road, which seems certain, it must have been an 
extensive place. According to Strabo, (lib. vy.) the 
Romans had quarries, either at Gabii or in its territory. 

The Via Gabina, after passing the temple of Juno, 
leaves Gabii on the left, and runs by the chureh of 
Santa Prima. It then traverses an uninteresting coun- 
try to Cavamonte, about four miles and a-half from 
Gabii, and two below Zagarolo. Upon the road the anci- 
ent pavement is observable in various parts; on the right 
are the remains of an ancient aqueduct in reticulated 
masonry, and there are also some tumuli, or sepulchres. 
The road likewise crosses two streams, running to the 
Gabinian Pantano on the right; and one running to 
the Anio, which it crosses by the bridge called Ponte 
del Fico: on the right is a fountain called Palavicini. 
Beyond this is Ponte Cieala, and still further the ruin 
of an ancient fountain, or a semicircular seat. To the 
right, there is also a rock with votive niches; and soon 
after the road arrives at Cava Monte. 

Cava Monte, which it seems is also called Monte 
Spaccato, derives its name from a very deep cutting in 
the rocks, formed with much labour, for the passage of 
the Via Prenestina from Gabii to Preneste. There is 
a chapel of the same name. 

After Cava Monte, the road crosses a deep valley 
by a lofty bridge, and turning to the right, with Galli- 
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eano on the left, and passing the mansion of the Mar- 
chese d’Orig‘o, at San Pastore, runs direct to Palestrina 
—distant, according to ancient authorities, eleven miles 
from Gabi. 

Much of the latter part of the road is cither impas- 
sable, or extremely difficult and dangerous in a carriage. 

From Santa Prima, near Gabii, is another road, 
which is certainly the ancient communication between 
Gabii and Seaptia, now Passerano. 

The carriage-road which turns off to the left, at the 
bridges of the Osa, and skirts the other side of the 
crater of Gabii, passes on the right, at the distance of 
little more than a mile, the farm-house of Castiglione, 
the citadel of Gabi. At about two miles from the 
river the road turns to the right, and running for about 
two miles further, through a bare and dreary country, 
reaches an Osteria and bridge in the valley below Cor- 
collo, (the ancient Querquetula,) which is situated on 
a singular knoll to the right. The Osteria is called 
Capannaccia, or by some name equivalent to it. 

Here roads turn off to the right, to Passerano, to 
Zagarolo, and to Gallicano, and another ancient road 
runs to Preeneste; the latter was formerly the only car- 
riage-way from Querquetula to Tibur, on account of the 
many deep and precipitous ravines intervening in the 
direct line. 

At about the fifth mile from the Osa, after an as- 
cent, is the Arco di Oleyano cut through the rock; and 
just before it, is a road to Poli on the right, which has 
lately been repaired, and is passable in a carriage. 
After a descent is a pretty river, which may be’ the 
Veresis ; and near San Vittorino, distant six miles from 
the Osa, is another river, with a deep glen. (Vide 
Arco di Olevano.) 

In order to arrive at Tivoli, a carriage must be care- 
fully lifted up a ledge of rock about two feet six inches 
high, after the first ascent from the river, which we have 
supposed the Veresis; then turning to the left, a drive 
of about two miles over a high and verdant table-land, 
brings the traveller out into the ancient road from 
Gabu, at two miles from the Osa. 
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By this road, (vhich must have been that to the 
villa of the Emperor Hadrian,) the distance from the 
Osa to Tivoli is only eight miles; but by the circuit by 
the Arco di Olevano it is ten. Even here the ancient 
road to Tibur can seldom be followed ; a carriage must 
take that which leads by the Villa Fede, or Hadriani. 
At one time the ancient road to Tibur, on this side of 
the Anio, must have been as much frequented as the 
Via Tiburtina on the other; and we have accordingly 
seen, in the account of Collatia, that one author, Pliny, 
ealls it a Tiburtine Way. 

But to return to Gabii:—it will be seen by refer- 
enee to the Map, that considered with regard to Rome, 
one road (the Via Gabina) would have served as well as 
three, for a communication with Collatia*, Gabii, and 
Labicum ; it is therefore evident that the Via Labicana, 
the Gabina, and the Collatina, must have existed as 
separate and independent roads, previous to the redue- 
tion of the cities in the neighbourhood, under one com- 
mon rule, by the conquests of Romie. . 

It is also clear that a road must have existed in early 
times between Gabii and Tibur. 

Between Gabii and the Osteria di Finoechio, distant 
about two miles, and the hill with the lake near Labicum 
or Colonna, commonly called that of Regillus, at the 
same distance, is a flat and marshy plain, now in a 
course of draining and cultivation, by order of the pro- 
prietor, Prince Borghese. The least pure of the Roman 
aqueduets seems to have been supplied by the waters of 
this marsh. 

The materials of the walls of Gabii were probably 
transported at different times to Rome, to be employed 
in the ereetion of houses and temples; and the rocks 
seem to have been quarried for the same purpose. 

The name of Lacus Burranus has been applied to the 
lake of Gabii, but it does not appear on what authority. 
The Dictionary della Crusca gives, as the interpretation 


[* This is on the supposition that Collatia was at Castel dell’Osa, 
but Sir W. Gell himself has given very suflicierit reasons to show that 
this could not be the case. (Vide Collatia.)—E. B.] 
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of Burranus, “ Locus asper et profundus sub rupibus:” 
so that the name might be descriptive of the spot, rather 
than intended as a proper name. 


GALERIA; GALERA; CARELE; Carer. 


Galeria was a small Etruscan city, beautifully situ- 
ated on a little detached hill overlooking the valley of 
the Arrone, at about sixteen miles from Rome, and on 
the road to Braeciano. It may be seen from near the 
Osteria del Fosso, but the beauties of the spot are not 
to be distinguished without a near approach. 

Turning to the left after the Fosso, a path descends 
through a glen into a verdant meadow, bounded by high 
and well wooded banks, with a brook into which a foun- 
tain rushes from below the path. A deserted church 
on the left, and a house on the right, exhibit the first 
siens of the present desolation of the place. Continn- 
ing along the meadow, the glens of the Arrone and 
the Fosso unite. Nearer to Galera the road again 
descends; on the right are some trees and roeks, and 
on the left a negleeted fountain and the Arrone. A 
bridge of one arch crosses the deep bed of this river. 
From the stream below the bridge, the ehureh and the 
houses present a most picturesque appearance. ‘The 
path then ascends from the river; and on the right, 
part of the ancient wall of the city of Galeria, or Careia, 
flanks the road. ‘The blocks are of tufo, and smaller in 
size than usual. 

Galera is not ill built, but is without a single inha- 
bitant. The church alone is in repair: the houses are 
fast decaying. Perhaps no place exists in a peaceful 
country, which presents so awful an aspect as Galera, 
which, not long ago, had a population of 90 inhabitants. 

At the door of the chureh are some ancient marbles, 
with inseriptions. 

In the year 1830, it was proposed to re-people the 
place ; but up to the present time this design has not 
been carried into effeet, probably in consequenee of the 
disturbed state of the country. The green valley of 
the Arrone, and its pretty and wooded banks, present 
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the most agreeable prospects; but the solitude of a 
place so recently inhabited is exceedingly striking. It 
is well worth visiting. 

A stranger from a distant village conducted the 
collector of the details for this work; all that he knew 
was that malaria and oppression were the reputed causes 
of the desertion of Galera. 

Not far to the eastward is the convent of Santa 
Maria in Celsano, prettily situated in the midst of a 
cultivated and fertile country. 

The rocks near Galera, which rise on each side of 
the little valley of the Arrone, have in many parts been 
excavated into sepulchral chambers like those observed 
near the other cities of Etruria. 


GAVIGNANO. 


A place with one hundred and thirty-seven inha- 
bitants, in that part of Sabina lying beyond Cures and 
opposite to Mount Soracte. 


GENARO, Monte. 


This mountain is part of the chain, of which the 
Mons Lueretilis of Horace formed a portion, or perhaps 
the Lucretilis itself. It has been supposed one of the 
Kepavviot of Dionysius, but its distance does not at all 
agree with that given by this writer, who places the 
Ceraunian mountains, near Vesbola, only eighty stadia 
from Reate. It is the highest of the mountains sur- 
rounding the Campagna di Roma, except that of Gua- 
dagnolo. 

Boseowich, who was employed with Le Maire in 
making trigonometrical observations in this country, 
ascended Mt. Genaro three times, and has given in 
Latin a long and exaggerated description of the difti- 
culties and dangers encountered in the ascent. Its 
distance from St. Peter’s, according to Boscowich, is 
twenty-two miles, nine hundred and thirty-five paces; 
and from his pillar at Frattoechie more than twenty-four 
miles. Its perpendicular height he fixes at eight-hun- 
dred and thirty-seven paces; (six hundred and fifty- 
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four toises and a half, or four thousand one hundred 
and eighty-five feet.) 

There are several ways of ascending this mountain. 
Of these one is on the side of Palombara, and is short 
but steep; another ascends from the valley of Licenza 
and Civitella, and is not difficult; and there is a third 
ascent from Tivoli by the village of Santo Polo*, at the 
back of the mountain usually recognized as Mt. Catillus 
—which as far as the village is perfectly practicable. 

Beyond Santo Polo, toward the summit of Mt. 
Genaro, there is an unfrequented path running in the 
direction of Rocca Giovane; which, after passing a 
fountain, is quitted for a woodman’s track, winding to 
the left through the forest, and leading to the foot of a 
bold and insulated mass of limestone rock, called La 
Morra. This rock is of so remarkable a shape, that it 
is distinguishable from almost every part of the plain, 
and even from Rome itself, so that it was of great use 
in the triangulation for the Map; the apices, however, 
were not verified from its summit, on account of the 
difficulty of the ascent. 

In this part of the mountain some specimens of a 
beautiful orange-coloured lily were observed, perhaps 
that called the day hly, (emerocallis,) which grows 
wild only in elevated situations. ‘There are several 
romantic spots which have been chosen by the goatherds 


[* Santo Polo, a village occupying a very lofty and commanding 
situation, is the property of the Borghese family, who have an un- 
tenanted castellated mansion there, surrounded by the houses of the 
peasantry. It is one of the most picturesque villages in Italy, and the 
air is esteemed remarkably salubrious, the place being at a considerable 
elevation above the plain. Its inhabitants are one thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy, an extraordinary number for such an inconvenient 
situation. The mountain villages of Italy are often the most populous; 
perhaps, as is the case in eastern countries, it is that they are subject to 
less change, and possibly to less oppression than places of more easy 
access. ‘These Roman yillages, however, scem never to emerge from 
the most squalid poverty. 

From Santo Polo there is a very rough path down to La Marcellina; 
and to the left of the path, on a summit of Monte Peschiavatore, a 
house ealled Castelluccio, or Castellaccio, now almost in ruins; there is 
some cultivated ground about it, but the house occupies a yery inacces- 
sible situation. —E.B.] 
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and drovers, either as affording retreats among the 
rocks from the storm, or as retaining small pools for the 
use of their cattle during the summer. In these upper 
regions every trace of path is lost; and though the 
aseent is in no part disagreeably steep, there is a long 
and tedious climb to a meadow called Pratone—where 
the scenery entirely changes, and an agreeable valley 
extends between two summits of the mountain. 

The Pratone producing, on account of its great ele- 
vation, grass and moisture, even in the month of July, 
is the resort of many herds of oxen and droves of 
horses, and its little chapel is the scene of an annual 
festivity. The meadow is of an oval form, about a mile 
and a half in length, and the bordering heights are 
prettily wooded; the summit nearest to the Roman 
plain is covered with an open grove. Through this is 
an ascent, by no means difficult, to a spot where the 
vegetation ceases; and at a short distance beyond, a 
large tumulus, or heap of stones, (artificially piled to- 
e@ether on the highest peak of the mountain, and sur- 
mounted by the remains of a cross,) forms the pointed 
summit of Monte Genaro, which is seen from Rome, 
and the whole of the subjacent country. 

In another part of the mountain is an inscription, 
which gives the name of Vena Seritta to the rock on 
which it is found. It is in large characters, and much 
defaced. ‘The letters are—rosTMARRE. On the neigh- 
bouring Monte Penneechio, is inscribed Jovi CACVNNO; 
which, in the language of the rusties of the place, may 
have been instead of Cacumini. 

The very highest peak may possibly have been de- 
dicated to Mereury; for the heap of stones mentioned 
above, was called Cumulus Mercurialis, and ‘Epyacos 
Aodos—and the word Mereurius itself is explained by 
Hesychius, as signifying “Lapidum congeries in ca- 
eumine ecollium.”’ So immense a pile of loose stones, 
in such a situation, was most probably formed in eon- 
sequence of some superstition: perhaps it was custo- 
mary for every visitor to add a stone to the heap in 
honour of the god. On the top of this peak Bosco- 
wich fixed a wooden column; but the wild peasants, 
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considering his operations as connected with sorcery, 
burnt and destroyed the marks he had set up for his 
trigonometrical and astronomical observations. 

There is a most* magnificent view from this summit, 
the whole Compagna di Roma lying before it as in a 
map; and, on the other side, many of the valleys of the 
Apennines are visible. The long line of sea to the 
west and south is seen over the summit of Mont Albano 
and Monte Circello; left of these are the mountains of 
the Hernici and Volsci, the valley toward Ferentino, 
and the lofty citadel of Palestrina; more inland is the 
high mountain of Guadagnolo; and behind the range 
of Mt. Genaro, the great mass of Monte Pennecchio, 
which is at least its equal in height. <A village, called 
Monte Flavio, in a most inaccessible position, is seen 
below, and a glimse of the Tyber is frequently obtained. 
The hills of Monticelli and St. Angelo, (the ancient 
Cornicnlani, now reduced to small eminences,) lie close 
to the foot of Mt. Genaro in front; while the precipices 
and forests of the mountain itself present in the fore- 
ground the most picturesque and tremendous scenery. 

The shortest descent to the base is by a singular 
zigzag road, constructed in many places with care. It 
may be discovered, near the south end of the Pratone, 
and seems to have been formed solely for the purpose 
of bringing the cattle to that grassy meadow in sum- 
mer: though if constructed only with that intent, it is 
curious that it should in many parts be so well done, 
and so well preserved. Toward the upper part are fine 
precipices, and there is wood to the bottom. The 
descent is practicable on horseback, and there is no 
other way by which the mountain can be ascended in 
so short a time, either on foot, or on mules. This read 
is called, from its steepness, La Scarpellata: its innu- 
merable turnings, though indispensable, are tedious. 
It terminates near Monte Verde, at the ruins of an 
ancient city, probably Medullia. (Vide Medullia.) 


GENAZZANO. 


Genazzano is a small town, but contains two thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-six inhabitants: the 
if} 
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houses stand on the steep ascent of a nearly insulated 
hill, in the valley behind the mountains of Guadagnolo, 
the ancient Montes Preenestini. The town is entered 
by crossing a stream on the side of Cavi, and passing a 
gateway built for defence in troublesome times. A 
long, ruinous, dirty, and tortuous street runs from the 
gate to the castellated baronial mansion, on the summit 
of the hill, which is still in good repair, and was once 
the property of the great family of Colonna. ‘This 
mansion has been cut off by art from the still ascending 
hill beyond, and a drawbridge has been placed over the 
gap; and, with the chestnut-wood close to the town, 
produces a very picturesque effect. 

A road, scarcely passable on horseback, affording 
from the ridge of the hill fine views of the lofty and 
precipitous Guadagnolo on the left, and of the woody 
and pretty country about Olevano, in the direct road to 
Subiaco, on the right, ascends for some miles through 
the wood. ‘There is also a road to Olevano, but it is 
rough and hilly. 


GENZANO. 


A town, containing three thousand one hundred and 
two inhabitants; supposed by some to have derived its 
name from the Cynthianum, or sacred grove and temple 
of Diana Ariciano; for the grove or forest of Aricia 
must have extended to this place. The ancient Appian 
Way ascended from the Vallericcia, or Lacus Aricinus, 
to the hill of Genzano, passing close to the modern 
town. It is probable, that so short and easy a line will 
again be substituted for the hilly and inconvenient 
modern road through Lariccia,—though this latter road 
is highly picturesque. The aseent to Genzano by the 
modern post-road, though short, is one of the worst in 
Europe. 

Three avenues, well shaded by stunted elms, (called 
Olmata di Genzano,) lead to the town. 

On one of the highest situations, stands the house 
of the Duke of Cesarini, the feudal lord of the place, 
and the possessor of a line of territory extending from 
Genzano to the sea—greater, probably, in extent, than 
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the whole kingdom of the Rutuli; but, from defective 
agriculture or administration, not producing that splen- 
did revenue which the chiefs of Ardea may be supposed 
to have enjoyed. Nothing, however, can exceed the 
beauty of the situation of the baronial mansion; over- 
looking, on one side, the plain and the distant sea, and 
on the other, dominating the low and beautifully wooded 
lake of Nemi, and its sequestered village on the oppo- 
site shore. 

A little higher up is a convent of Camaldolesi, or of 
Cappuccini, whence the view is also delightful. The 
woods which overspread the country between and around 
the two lakes of Albano and Nemi, afford a cool and 
agreeable shelter in summer. The coolness, and purity 
of the air, during the summer months attract many 
strangers to the spot. 


GELARDI. 


A curious rocky place, on the road to Fiano, or Via 
Tiberina. Possibly the rocks may have served as a 
quarry in ancient times. 


GERICOMIO. 


A pretty secluded hamlet, about half a mile from 
the southern end of Mt. Affliano, near Tivoli. The 
name seems so evidently a compound of the Greek 
words fepa coun, that, were it not certain that the place 
is modern, and that the name was given by a prelate, 
(as he has himself recorded in an inscription yet extant, ) 
the traveller might suppose he had discovered the resi- 
donce of the priestesses of the Bona Dea, whose temple 
was on Mt. Affliano. A statue of the Bona Dea her- 
self, (or, perhaps, of Cybele,) in white marble, repre- 
sented as sitting in a chair supported by lions, and 
called the Bona Dea of Gericomio, is still preserved 
over the arched portal of a house in the village. 

A large house, built by the ecclesiastic above re- 
ferred to, and some tall cypresses, give an air of con- 
sequence to Gericomio, when viewed from a distance. 

From this place the road to San Sia le to 
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ascend, passing through a magnificent forest, and afford- 
ing frequent and varying scenes of picturesque beauty. 


GiostrA. (Vide La GiostRA.) 


GIULIANO. 


A village, with four hundred and four inhabitants, 
in the plain between Velletri and Rocca Massima. 
There is a lake in the vicinity of the same name, but 
the details of the neighbourhood were not minutely 
examined for this work. 


Gramuiccra Rio. (Vide FERONIA.) 


GREPPINO. 


A farm-house situated between Nomentum and 
Monticelli, in the valley immediately below St. Angelo, 
and on the banks of the stream supposed the Rivus 
_ Magoulianus, on the opposite side of which, but lower 
down, is the farm called Mareo Simone. 

Greppino or Greppina was anciently, perhaps, a 
farm or fundus of Agrippina; for in an old list of the 
possessions of the rich abbey of Farfa, we find the word 
written “ Grippina :”—“ Grippina tenent Johannes 
Crispo et Joh*. Fusconi.” 


GREGORIO, San. 


A town of nine hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
situated upon a detached rock, among the hills which 
form the western foot of the great mountain of Guadag- 
nolo, the Montes Prenestini. The place, which is pic- 
turesque in the highest degree, contains an imposing 
baronial house, and the dwellings of the town are so 
united on the verge of the precipice, that they present 
the appearance of one great castle. In fact, without 
artillery, the height of the rock would seem to render 
it impregnable. We know from history that both Tibur 
and Preeneste had several dependent towns. San Gre- 
gorio may have been one of these, for from its situation 
it must have been a place of importance in early times. 


GUA Pili 


In the valley, and upon the hills in its vicinity, there is 
a considerable portion of cultivated land. 

A very bad road to San Gregorio runs from Poli 
through Casape ; and from Tivoli there are two roads— 
one by Santa Maria to the left of Mount Affliano, and 
one by Gericomio on the right. They are both beauti- 
ful, and worth visiting. 


GRILLO, Osteria del. (Vide ALLA.) 


Grotra FERRATA. 


Grotta Ferrata is a large castellated convent of 
Basilian monks, called in Latin “Monasterium Cryptex 
Ferrate.” The Emperor Basilius seems to have been 
its founder, but the whole was almost rebuilt, and for- 
tified with towers and a ditch, by Pope Pius the Fifth. 
In the chureh-service of this convent a Greek version 
of the Roman ritual is used. 

The shady walks and drives in the neighbourhood 
of the place, the great and picturesque Platanus and 
fountain, and the building itself, with the celebrated 
pictures in fresco by Domenichino, cause Grotta Ferrata 
to be much frequented during the summer by strangers 
and artists from Frascati and Albano. 


GRoTTA PERFETTA. 


A farm situated in a valley to the left of the cross- 
road, leading from San Sebastiano on the Via Appia to 
the Via Ostiensis, which it joins near the Basilica of 
San Paolo. 

Nearer to San Paolo, on the same road, but on the 
right hand, is a villa or farm of Monsignore Nicolai, a 
dignitary of the clurch, well known by his map of the 
country, and his history of the Basilica of San Paolo. 
This farm, which is called St. Alessio, is cultivated with 
more attention and science than any in the district. 


GUADAGNOLO. 


A village of two hundred and twenty-three inhabi- 
tants, covering an entire platform upon the highest 
summit of the extended and lofty mountain of the same 
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name, anciently the Prenestini Montes. From the top 
of Mount Genaro it was observed that the village of 
Guadagnolo was still more elevated. It must, conse- 
quently, be more than four thousand feet above the sea. 
The mountain is the highest eminence of the Campagna 
di Roma, and is exposed to perpetual storms. 

All the ascents to this place are more or less diffi- 
cult. That from Poli is perhaps the most practicable ; 
but a path from Pisciano, on the other side of the 
mountain, is the easiest to find, though this is very 
steep; that from San Gregorio is terrible. 

Rocca di Cavi, Capranica, Mentorella, and Guadag- 
nolo are all communities of the same mountain, and it 
could only have been when the lower country was 
unsafe that such a separation from the world could have 
been sought. The feudal honours of this spot, united 
to the dukedom of Poli, belong to the Duke of Brac- 
ciano. ‘There is a castle belonging to the village. The 
place is destitute of antiquities. 


IsouA FARNESE. 


A little village, about eleven miles and a half from 
Rome. The path to the place turns from the Via 
Cassia, after La Storta, at the tenth mile. At the last 
census the population was estimated at one hundred 
and thirty-two; but the air is reputed unwholesome, 
and at present half this number cannot easily be found. 

There are several inseriptions in the village, which 
belong to Veii. The deserted baronial house was for- 
merly the property of the Farnese family. The site is 
exceedingly agreeable, and the great number of sepul- 
chral exeayations induce a belief that Isola was the 
Necropolis of Veil. (Vide Veu.) 


JENNE, or GENNA. 


A village on the Anio, not far from its source, seen 
from the monastery of the Sacro Speco of Subiaco. It 
existed in the year 1291, for Muratori has preserved a 
document, showing that “Dominus Raynaldus Masimi 
de Genna,” the nephew of Pope Alexander the Fourth, 
paid an “obolum aureum,” on the feast of All Saints, 
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to the church of Rome, for lands and property held 
“in Castro de Trebis,” the castle of Trevi, which is the 
next village, and at the head of the Anio. The village 
of Jenne is pleasantly situated on a monntain side, but 
of difficult access. 


Lasica Romana. (Vide ap Pictas.) 


LaBICANA VIA. 


The present Via Labicana, generally speaking, fol- 
lows the traces of the ancient pavement, but, from its 
many windings, can searcely be supposed exactly the 
same in every part. 

At Mile IL. from the Porta Maggiore it crosses the 
Aequa Bollicante, the boundary of the original Roman 
state, where the Arvales sang their hymn. (Vide Festi.) 
At Mile IIL. are Torre Pignatara and the church of S8. 
Marcellino and Pietro; and at Mile V. a valley, with 
ruins called Gento Celle. At about the eighth mile, 
after a dreary country, the road passes the Pines and 
inclosure of Torre Nuova, a neglected possession of the 
Borghese family, where the story of the Cenci is re- 
called to mind. After Mile X. is the Osteria di Finoc- 
chio; and at XII., on the left, the dreary marsh, ex- 
tending to the ruins of Gabu, and Temple of Juno 
Gabina. 

At about thirteen miles and a half is the lake usually 
called that of Regillus on the left, and close to the road, 
apparently an ancient crater. It seems to have been at 
one time called Lago di 8. Prassede. The argument 
against its identity with the Lake of Regillus is, that it 
does not appear to be in the Tusculan territory, but 
rather in that of Labicum. ‘The rocks round the lake 
are cut for paving stones, the lava producing selei of 
ereat hardness. The impression of a horse’s foot, which 
was said to have been left as an evidence of the presence 
of the Dioscuri near the Lake Regillus, may be supposed 
to have been more easily retained by the hard rocks 
here than by those at Cornufelle. A tumulus, or some- 
thing very like one, appears on the top of the hill above 
the lake. If this hillock could by any means be proved 
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artificial, it would be a strong argument in favour of the 
opinion that the battle of the Romans with the Latins, 
at the Lake of Regillus, in which the Dioscuri assisted, 
was fought here. (Vide Regillus Lacus.) 

For further particulars respecting the Via Labicana, 
see Ad Pictas and Anagnia. 


LABICUM. 


A city of the Latins, and a colony of Alba; now 
Colonna, a village with three hundred and four inhabi- 
tants, seated on a lofty insulated mount, within sight of 
Rome, and near Gabii and Tusculum. 

Livy shows that the place was of some consequence. 

In the war with the Aqui, the Tusculani were 
ordered to watch the operations of the Labicani. The 
Romans, however, scaled the walls and took the city. 
(Lib. iv. 45, 47*.) 


La Giostra; PoLrrorium ? 


La Giostra is still surrounded by an ancient wall, 
and stands in a defensible position upon an eminence 
bounded on the north by a brook from Frattocchie, 
(which has been described in the account of the Alban 
Lake,) and on the south by another nameless stream. 
It is probable that La Giostra occupies the site of the 
ancient Politorium. 

The nearest inhabited places are the Castel di Leva, 
distant less than two miles; Fiorano about one mile and 
a half, and Faleognano at the same distance. Frat- 
tocchie les about three miles to the eastward, and in the 
line to Castel Gandolfo. 


[* Like most of the cities of Latium, Labicum declined during the 
latter ages of the Roman republic. Cicero alludes to it as in a state of 
great decay, (Pro Plane. c. 9;) and Strabo describes it in his day as 
“an ancient city in ruins situated on an eminence,” (lib. v. p. 237.) 
Subsequently, a village or small town seems to have arisen at the foot 
of the hill, adjoining the station on the Latin way called Ad Quintanas, 
the citizens of which are ealled, in an inseription published by Fabretti, 
Laviecani Quintanenses. The modern village of Colonna, (from which 
the illustrious family of that name has derived its appellation,) must 
have arisen carly in the middle ages, as it is already mentioned in docu- 
ments of the eleventh century.—H. B.] 
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Politorium was taken by Ancus Martius, surrender- 
ing upon terms, after having in vain expected assistance 
from the other Latins. The inhabitants were trans- 
ported to Rome, and the town deserted; but in the 
course of the next year, the Latins having sent a colony 
to the vacant habitations, and cultivated the soil, Ancus 
Martius again besieged and took the place, and entirely 
destroyed it. (hiv. 1. 33; Dion. Halic. ii. 133.) 

The ruins at La Giostra have been only lately dis- 
covered. ‘Their situation is now easily found, the spot 
being marked by a leaning tower, built of selci. A 
sportsman, following his game, gave the first account of 
their existence. 

La Giostra was for some time supposed to occupy 
the site of the town of Appiola, probably because, in the 
absence of all certainty respecting this town, the name, 
La Giostra, Qvhich may be translated Tilt Yard,) was 
thought to indicate it, the spoils of Appiola having been 
applied by Tarquin to the construction of the Circus 
Maximus and the celebration of games. 

Livy, however, (lib. 1. 33,) tells us that Ficana and 
Tellenz being taken, Ancus proceeded to the recapture 
of Politorium. Now Ficana is known to have been at 
Dragoncelle, on the ‘T'yber near Ostia, and Tellene may 
be supposed to have been in the valley of Decimo, so 
that it is highly probable that Politorium was the town 
which occupied the site of La Giostra. (Vide Tellenz.) 

It was not a place of great extent, but the situation 
was good, and the walls were well built. A specimen is 
here given of the masonry, which, like almost all others 
of volcanic stone, is constructed in parallelograms. The 
style differs from that very anciently used in Etruria 
and in Rome, not approaching to regularity by present- 
ing alternate sides and ends of the blocks, or a course 
of long, alternating with one of short stones. The 
blocks, which are of Alban stone, may be generally 
about five feet long by two in height. 

The walls would have formed a parallelogram, had 
not a slight bend in the hill, which they follow, de- 
stroyed their regularity. A gate, opening toward 
Albano, was in the centre, on the top of the eminence 
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POLITORIUM. 


or table-land, from which the town was nearly cut off 
by a deep ditch. Another gate probably opened to the 
south; and a third certainly existed on the north, oppo- 
site to the first, where the town was again nearly cut 
off from the rest of the hill by nature, or perhaps by 
cavities caused by the excavation of stone for the wall. 
On the opposite side of the valley there are two caves, 
possibly sepulchral. They are to the east, beyond the 
Fosso di Frattocchie, and a path from Fiorano lies be- 
tween them. ‘There is a fountain in the valley, but its 
water seems to have been conducted from a distance. 
A wooden bridge is thrown over the bed of a torrent 
generally dry, and on the opposite bank is a single 
house called only La Casetta. Below, at some distance, 
is the place called Castel di Leva. (See that article.) 
The territory of Politorium could not have been 
extensive, though other vestiges in the vicinity date 
probably from the same epoch. After passing the 
torrent immediately below the walls of La Giostra on 
the west, or on the way to Faleognano, a second stream 
may be observed to run underground by a tunnel called 
Ponte Sodo, (solid bridge,) so as to leave a passage for 
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the road to La Giostra. Whether the tunnel be natural 
or artificial is doubtful, but a similar contrivance may 
be observed at Veii. Further on in the same direction, 
and near a fountain upon an ancient road which crosses 
the path at a right angle, may be observed a mound, or 
bastion-shaped dyke, the use of which is not apparent. 
Not far from this are Faleognano Nuovo and F. Vecchio, 
large farm-houses where the corn and hay of the estates 
are collected. 

Between these two farms is a road* (called in old 
maps Strada di Conca, because it runs to that place,) 
which leaves the Via Appia near the river Almo and 
San Sebastiano, passing Vigna Murata, a country-house 
with cypresses, at about two miles from San Sebastiano, 
and Castel di Leva at about six. Falcognano is about 
two miles further. Near the Osteria di Civita it falls 
into the modern road to Nettuno. A cross-road (pass- 
able for carriages, and which is certainly ancient,) run- 
ning from Faleognano, and passing La Giostra within 
the distance of a mile, seems to have connected it with 
the Via Appia. 

The site of Politorium was, at one period, occupied 
by a Roman villa, as was usual; and Professor Nibby 
found a tile, with the name L. OPEILLI upon it. The 
inclined tower which stands here, may have been con- 
nected with a reservoir for water. 


Laco pi Capena. (Vide CapeEna.) 


Laco pi Bracciano. (Vide Bracciano.) 


LAGO DELLE COLONELLE. 


A lake near that of Solfatara, on the Via Valeria, 
about fifty yards in diameter. 


Laco pi Grunrano. (Vide GIvLIANo.) 


* A deviation from this road was made good for carriages by the 
late Pope Leo XII. to Cicchignola. 
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LAGo DI 8. GIOVANNI. 


Another small Jake, near Solfatara, about forty 
yards wide. 


Laco pi Martricnano. (Vide ALSIETINUS.) 


Laco pi MONTEROSI. 


A pretty little piece of water, probably the crater of 
a volcano, on the left of the road to Nepi, and about a 
mile beyond Monte Rosi. It abounds with fish. 


Laco Morro. (Vide Bracctano.) 
Laco pi SotraTara. (Vide ALBULE AQU#.) 
Laco pi Tartaro. (Vide ALBULE AQU#.) 


La MARCELLINA. 


A church, situated near the descent from the village 
of Santo Polo on Monte Genaro. ‘There are some 
appearances of antiquity on the spot, so that it may 
have been the site of an ancient town; (vide p. 134;) 
but as the whole country was at one period covered 
with the villas of Roman patricians, in consequence of 
the erection of the imperial villa of Hadrian below 
Tibur, this is by no means certain. 


La Morra. (Vide Genaro, Mr.) 


LANUVIUM; AavovBiov. Now Crvita LAVINIA. 


A town of 799 inhabitants, beautifully placed on a 
projecting hill attached to the western point of the 
Alban Mountain. Lanuvium was one of the confede- 
rate cities which sent deputies to the Mons Albanus. 

Its modern appellation, Civita Lavinia, so strongly 
resembling the ancient name of the neighbouring Pra- 
tica, (Lavinium,) was for some time the source of much 
difficulty to antiquaries ; but two inscriptions show, that 
Lanuvium was once called Lanivium, whence the cor- 
ruption easily follows. 

The Sublanuvio of the Tables is supposed to have 
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been at the castle of San Gennarello, on the Appian 
Way, which ran near Lanuvium. (Vide Via Appia.) 
It is said by Appian, to be a hundred and fifty stadia 
from Rome, which is its true distance. 

The foundation of Lanuvium, as a Greek city, is 
attributed to Diomed, (vide Appian Bel. Civ. 11. 205) 
for what is there related of Lavinium in the history of 
Milo, can be true only with respect to Lanuyium: 
Cluver shows that much also of Aulian’s account of 
Lavinium can apply only to Lanuvium. Adlian, for 
instance, says, that “at Lavinium was an extensive and 
shady grove, and near it the temple of the Argive Juno; 
and in the grove was a large and deep cave, the den of 
a dragon.” (Koirn Apaxortos.) Now, it is plain, tins 
must relate to Lanuvium, where, says Livy, were the 
temple and grove of Juno Sospita, common to the in- 
habitants and to the Romans. The same mistake 
occurs in the Fasti of Ovid, where Juno is made to say, 
“QTaviniumque meum,” (vi. 60,) instead of Lanuyium. 
Livy, however, mentions the Juno of Lannyium more 
than once. Lib. xxi. 62, he says, “among other pro- 
digies, it was affirmed that the spear of Lanuvian Juno 
vibrated spontaneously, and that a raven flew into the 
temple ;” and again: (ibid.,) “forty pounds of gold 
were sent to Lanuvium, as an offering to the goddess.” 
In another place, he says, (xxi. 31,) “the statues at 
Lanuvium in the temple of Juno Sospita, shed blood, 
and a shower of stones fell round the temple;” and in 
lib. xxiv. 10: “the crows built nests in the temple of 
Juno Sospita at Lanuvium.” These various quotations, 
collected by Cluver, leave us without a doubt as to the 
existence of a temple of Juno at Lanuvium. Cicero 
also, in Orat. pro Mur. ad fin., speaks of the sacrifices 
made by the consuls to Juno Sospita, in connexion with 
the “municipium honestissimum” of Lanuvium. In 
Propertius, we read: 


“Lanuvium annosi vetus est tutela draconis ;” 


and in Silius: 


« —___. Celso deyexa jugo Junonia sedes, 
“ Lanuvium.” 
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Lanuvium, therefore, is the place alluded to by 
/flian, as founded by Diomed; and his Juno Sospita 
must have been the Argive Juno, whom Diomed would 
most naturally have worshipped. From what is now 
known of her statue, she was represented with nearly 
the same attributes as Minerva*. 

There were great treasures in the temple, which 
Augustus borrowed, as well as those of the Capitol, of 
Antium, Nemus, and Tibur. Cluver has shown that 
Lavinium is perpetually put for Lanuvium: it occurs 
even in the triumphal inscription of the Capitol :—* De 
Antiatibus. Lavineis. Veliternis. An. cpxv.” 

Even though the founder of this city (it being far 
from Arpi) may not have been Diomed, yet Juno Sos- 
pita being the goddess of the place is a sufficient motive 
for referring its origin to one of the Argive colonies of 
Pelasgians—who, haying driven away the Siculi, united 
with the Aborigines, under the name of Prisci Latini, 
and oceupied the country: and it is clear from many 
passages both of Livy and Cicero, that Lanuvium was a 
Latin, and not a Volscian town. 

In the modern Civita Lavinia, the representative of 
Lanuvinm, there is only one good house, which is said 
to have belonged to the family of the Signora Dionigi, 
the writer of a work of considerable interest on the 
ancient walls of the cities of Italy. 

The road to Civita Lavinia turns off to the right 
from the Via Appia, a little beyond Genzano, and the 
hill and ruins called Monte due Torri. The tower of 
the church is seen from Genzano and from the road, 
but is concealed by a hill on a nearer approach. The 
citadel of Lanuvium probably occupied this hill; for it. 
is impossible that the present limits of the place could 
have sufficed for a town of any consequence. ‘The hill 


[* The figure or head of Juno Sospita is of frequent oceurrence on 
Roman coins, especially on those of the Procilian family, where she 
appears precisely as described by Cicero (de Nat. Deor. i. ce, 29,) “ cum 
pelle caprina, cum hasta, cum scutulo, cum caleeolis repandis.” But the 
goat skin was worn not like the zgis of Minerva, but drawn over the 
head by way of a helmet, in the same manner as the lion’s skin of 
Hercules.—E. B.] 
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does not seem to have been well examined, and might 
perhaps well repay the trouble; for if the temple was 
situated on the point below the modern town, either 
the citadel or the sacred grove was surely upon its 
sumnnit. 

The town, being constructed of old and dark- 
coloured blocks of peperino, has a singular air of anti- 
quity ; and its gloomy and narrow streets give to it the 
appearance of a town in the middle ages. It is indeed 
probable that the houses are very old: and the square 
blocks of which they are built, seem to have been taken 
from the temple and its precincts. ‘The town occupies 
a very small space, on a ridge; with a steep and almost 
precipitous descent on the north and south, and a rapid 
dechvity on the west, running down to the plain. At 
the western extremity is a building of larger blocks, 
high and of antique appearance. This may be the cell 
of the temple of Juno, and has much of the appearance 
of the temple of that goddess at Gabii. Many courses 
of blocks yet remain, and the stone alone is sufticient 
to impart an air of antiquity not possessed by build- 
ings of imperial times. The situation of the platform 
on which it stands, is commanding with regard to three 
of its sides: on the fourth is the town. 

To the left of this temple, a paved road descends, 
and runs under the walls: it is plain, therefore, that 
there was a gate in this quarter. ‘There were pr obably 
three principal roads leading to the city—one from the 
valley on the north, one from the plain toward the sea, 
and another from the Via Appia and Velitre. The Via 
Appia did not, perhaps, origimally run quite so near to 
Lanuvium as the modern road, but pursued a line not 
far distant, which still continues passable. 

In the year 1831 the remains of the theatre of 
Lanuvium were discovered on the slope of the hill 
toward the west. Part of the scena, and a consider- 
able portion of the eunei, were found. There is little 
doubt that the site of the amphitheatre would also 
reward the expense of excavation. 

The walls of Lanuviunwn are of irregular blocks of 
peperino, or of one of the softer volcanic stones. ‘They 
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have great solidity of appearance, though the larger 
blocks. scarcely exceed six feet in length, by three feet 
four inches in height. They also bear marks of high 
antiquity; though, from the nature of the stone, this 
perhaps would have been the case, even had they been 
less ancient. A specimen is given, from the portion 
below the temple, and close to the road down to the 
plain. It is highly probable that the precincts of the 
sacred fane of Juno Sospita, were walled round at the 
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first erection of the temple. If therefore the present 
ruins be those of the inclosure of the original temple, 
they must be of the most venerable antiquity. ‘That 
the city walls existed previous to the subjugation of the 
place by the Romans, is probable: it seems, however, to 
have sustained no attack either from the Romans, or 
others, till the year 415 U.C.; when, uniting with the 
neighbouring towns against Rome, “ Civitas Lanuvina,” 
with the “Ades Lucusque Sospite Junonis,” were 
taken, but were afterwards restored “Lanuvinis muni- 
cipibus, ” (Liv. viii. 13, 14,) on the condition that the 
Romans should, in common with the Lanuvini, share 
the rites of the temple. According to Fr ontinus, it was 
afterwards made a Roman colony, and walled: “ Lanu- 
vinm [but here also the MSS. have ‘Lavinium,’] muro 
ducta, colonia, deducta est 4 Divo Julio;” but whether 
the wall now remaining was that of the peribolus of the 
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temple, or that of the entire city, it is not easy to de- 
termine. 

The road below the wall, descends by a steep and 
rocky bank, spotted with a few olive-trees, but is soon 
lost among the bushes and large fragments of rock. 
It must have been the ancient way to Corioli, Antium, 
Satricum, Longula, and Ardea. The plain being occu- 
pied by vineyards, research is rendered difficult. Many 
sepulchres however remain; and at the distance ‘of 
about three miles, there are some vestiges, which may 
possibly be those of a city,—perhaps Corioli. Long 
and straight lines of mound, which may be traced on 
the spot, may conceal the foundations of walls, but no- 
thing can be decided without excavation. 

Civita Lavinia, being visible from both sides of the 
mountain, was eminently useful in connecting the angles, 
by which the Map was constructed. 


Dariccta. 


Of Lariccia, much has already been said under its 
ancient name, Aricia. Its walls have also been spoken 
of, and the remains of its temple below the town, near 
the Appian Way. 

The walls, in the upper part of their circuit, and 
where they are the most ancient, are in parallelograms ; 
but there is a wall in the valley below, not far from the 
ruins of the temple, which, though not built in polygons, 
is so irregular, that it deserves to be noted as one of 
the few instances known of this species in the softer 
volcanic stones, such as tufo and peperino. The stones 
are not large, and perhaps the whole served only to keep 
up the bank: since, however, it may have been part of 
the wall of the lower town, it is worth preserving. (No. 
1.) Another piece of wall, (No. 2,) near the same 
place, and not far distant from the Via Appia, is also 
deserving of notice; for it may, upon further research, 
prove to be the fountain of Diana. Tull the pretensions 
of another fountain existing below the village, on the 
borders of the lake of Nemi, shall have been well esta- 
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blished, those of this spot (the place being connected 
with the temple below Aricia) are not undeserving of 
consideration. It is usually considered as an emissary 


ARICIA. (No. 1.) 


of the lake of Nemi, though the greater flow of water is 
into the plain below,—the ancient Lacus Aricinus. The 
stream is at present very trifling. 

Casaubon believes the fountain near the temple to 
have been called Juturna: others have imagined a 
second Egeria. ‘The passage of Strabo, which says, 
“the founts are seen whence the lake is filled,” might 
apply to this place, if the lake alluded to were that of 
Aricia, and not that of Nemi; which last indeed Strabo 
is not likely to have spoken of in connexion with the 
Via Appia. lLariccia has one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-four inhabitants. 
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ARICIA. (fo. 2. 


La RocuettTa. 


An old ruined tower or castle, eastward of Tivoli, 
situated on a high peaked rock, to the left of the road 
between Pisciano and Siciliano. It was probably erected 
for the purpose of guarding the pass, or perhaps for the 
plunder of passengers. It is on the same range as 
Guadagnolo and Mentorella, but at the opposite angle. 


LATIUM. 


The boundaries of this part of Italy have been ex- 
posed to very frequent changes. Latium, at one period, 
included the countries of the Aqui, Hernici, Auruncl, 
Volsci, and Rutuli—the region lying between the Tyber 
and. the Liris; but Latium Antiquum seems to have 
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been confined to the country in the vicinity of Rome; 
the territory of the Rutuli bounding it on one side, and 
that of the Sabines on the other. 

That this region was called Latium, from Lateo, 
(to lie hidden,) because Saturn concealed himself here, 
seems very doubtful; though, in the marshes upon the 
coast, one of the kings of the Siculi may have concealed 
himself from the conquering Aborigines. Saturn was a 
name common to many of the kings of the mountain 
cities; but his concealment, or even his destruction, 
could scareely have given a name to the country. One 
of the ancient etymologists says, that Latium was so 
called because it was hidden amongst the mountains; 
but this it is not. If the derivation, which would refer 
its name to Latinus, one of the early kings of the Tyr- 
seni noticed by Hesiod, (Theogon. 1015,) be not thought 
satisfactory, it may perhaps be supposed that the Abo- 
rigines, emerging from the hills of Umbria and Sabina, 
and finding the great plain of Rome so much more ex- 
tensive than the region they had previously occupied, 
gave to it in consequence, the name of Campus Latus, 
or Latior, and that this, in an after period, was corrupted 
into Latiun. 

The most ancient form of the word Latium is to be 
found in the Eugubian Tables:—“Agre Tlatie Piquier 
Martier;” or “Ager Latinus Pici Martii.’” The Latins 
are always said to have come from the country near 
Mt. Velinus, where was the oracle of the Picus of Mars, 
whence the Marsi were probably named. 

Pliny gives a long list of the towns of Latium, but’ 
his statement is confused. It is as follows :—‘Fuere in 
Latio clara oppida: Satricum, Pometia, Secaptia, Pitu- 
lum, Politorinm, Tellene, Tifata, Czenina, Ficana, Crus- 
tumerium, Ameriola, Medullia, Corniculum, Saturnia, 
(ubi nune Roma est,) Antipolis, (quod nune Janiculum,) 
Antemne, Camerium, Collatia, Amiternum, Norba, Sul- 
mo; et cum his carnem in Monte Albano soliti accipere 
populi Albenses, Albani, Ausolani, Acienses, Abolani, 
Bubetani, Bolani, Cusuetani, Fidenates, Foret, Hor- 
tenses, Latinienses, Longulani, Manates, Macrales, Mu- 
tucumenses, Munienses, Numinienses, Olliculani, Octu- 
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lali, Pedani, Pollustini, Querquetulani, Sicani, Sisolenses, 
Tolerienses, Tutienses, Vimitellaril, Velienses, Venetu- 
lani, Vicellenses.” (Hib. iii. 9.) He adds, that these 
fifty-three towns of ancient Latium had perished “sine 
vestigiis.” 

In the above list, the Acienses, the Abolani, the 
Bubetani, Cusuetani, Foretii, Manates, Macrales, Vimi- 
tellarii, and Venetulani, are the only names which seem 
to defy investigation. ‘The Latinienses were the Lavi- 
nienses*; the Mutucumenses may have inhabited Muni- 
toli, near Tivoli. The Velienses were probably esta- 
blished at Velia, a place afterwards inclosed within the 
Roman walls; and the Vicellenses, the inhabitants of 
Vitellia. The Tolerienses and ‘Tutienses lived near 
rivers of the same name. The Olliculani were probably 
the Ocrieulani. If Pliny, who probably copied the list 
from an ancient roll alphabetically arranged, had men- 
tioned the places in geographical order, instead of 
following the alphabetical arrangement, we should pro- 
bably know where to look for every one of the fifty- 
three cities of Latium. 

It is, on the whole, surprising, that we are enabled, 
after so long a period, to recognize so many of the 
enumerated cities, considering the little resemblance 
existing between the more ancient names of many of 
the towns of Italy, and those by which they were sub- 
sequently known. Thus we learn, upon the authority 
of Pliny, that Rome was anciently Saturnia, and Jani- 
culum, Antipolis; Tibur also was called Sicilo, or Sicu- 
letum; Volterra was Velathri; Bononia, Felsina, or 
Felthina; and Clusium, Kamers. 

Amiternumf} being in the Sabine territory, (Virg. 
/En. vii. 706,) at the distance of nearly eighty miles from 
Rome, it is evident that the Latin confederation con- 
sisted of those who were allied by race, as well as such 
as were connected by position. 

The people of Latium, enumerated by Dionysius, as 


[* This point is by no means so clear. Vide. infra, note to p. 303, 
—E. B.] 
[{t Concerning this name, see note to p. 32.—E. B.] 
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having conspired against Rome, after the taking of 
Fidene, U.C. 256, are thus given alphabetically in 
lib. v. e. 61:—* Ardeate, Aricini, Bovillani, Bubetani, 
Corani, Cornetani, Gabini, Laurentini, Lanuvini, Lavi- 
nienses, Labicani, Nomentani, Norbani, Prenestin1, 
Pedani, Querquetulani, Satricani, Scapitini, Setini, Tel- 
leni, Tiburtini, Tusculani, Tricrini*, Veliternit.” 


LAURENTUM ; Aavpevtov. Awpevtov. 


Torre Paterno is universally supposed the site of 
Laurentum, the capital of Latinus; but the character- 
istics of this low and very ineligible position seem 
greatly at variance with those ascribed to Laurentum— 
which appears to have been seated upon an eminence— 
possessing, according to Virgil, “ardua meenia,” and 
“regia summa urbe.” (Cin. vil. 171; xi. 745.) Lau- 
rentum however, according to the Tables and the Itine- 
rary, was sixteen miles from Rome; ‘and there is no 
other position at that distance, between Lavinium and 
Ostia, where either ruins or the traces of ruins exist, or 


* Pro Tpixpwev, in Ven. Cod. pauld rectiu Tedupevor; veriis adhue 
Todepwov, ex Lapi versione. Sylb. Rectissimé in Cod. Vat. TodAepwar, 
Tptxpewov—nam si ToAepwoy hic adjiciamus, ,et Kipxaryrwy, Koptodaver, 
KopBwrev, KaBavav, Poptwewy, ex eod. triginta habemus oppida—que 
adfuisse dicit Brutus infra—lib. vi. pp. 398, 399. juxta Ed. Sylb. 
[Reiske, not. ad. loc. ] 

[t The list here given by Dionysius is worthy of much more atten- 
tion than that of Pliny, as there ean be little doubt that it really con- 
tained originally the names of the thirty cities which composed the 
Latin league. This Reiske scems to have already suspected, though he 
did not choose to give a place in the text to the additional names pre- 
served by the Vatican MS. which there is every reason to believe 
authentic. The passage has been carefully examined by Niébuhr in his 
Roman History (vol. ii. p. 17, note 21), and it scems that the names 
may be restored with tolerable certainty as follows: “ Ardeatee, Aricini, 
Bolani (or Bovillani), Bubentani, Corni (the inhabitants of Corniculum), 
Carventani, Cirezectas, Cariolani, Corbintes, Corani, Fortinei (7), Gabini, 
Laurentini, Lanuvini, Lavinicnses, Labicani, Nomentani, Norbani, Prea- 
nestini, Pedani, Querquetulani, Satricani, Scaptini, Sectini, Talleni, 
Tiburtini, Tuseculani, Tolerini, Tricrini, Velitrani.” Of these thirty 
names the only two otherwise unknown are the Fortinei (Popriveiwy), 
which occurs in the Vatican MS. only, and may probably be corrupt, 
and the Tricrini, found in almost all the manuscripts, but of which we 
have no trace elsewhere.—E. B.] 
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where they can be supposed to have existed. Lavinium 
is also stated in the Tables as being six miles from 
Laurentum, which is certainly about the distance of 
Pratica (Lavintum) from Torre Paterno (Laurentum?) 

Laurentum was so called, says Aurelius Victor, 
from the laurel-trees with which the country abounded. 

The inhabitants referred the foundation of the city 
to the Aborigines; and Picus, the son of Saturn, a 
name, common as it seems to many kings in Italy, is 
said, by Eusebius, to have been its first king, and to 
have reigned thirty-seven years. His territory, accord- 
ing to the same authority, extended to the site of 
Rome. To Picus, he continues, sueceeded Faunus, and 
reigned forty-four years; and after him Latinus, during 
whose reign the Trojan colony arrived. According to 
Servius, Italus, a king of the Siculi, had reigned at 
Laurolavinium, C(Laurentum,) which seems to imply 
that the Aborigines and the Pelasgi dispossessed the 
Siculi here, as in other places. It does not appear that 
the name of Laurolavinium was in use till in later 
times, when the two cities, Lanrentum and Lavinium, 
being, according to Lucan, much decayed, the inhabi- 
tants were incorporated together. 

Laurentum seems to have been of greater conse- 
quence at the eommencement than at the close of 
Roman history. The Tarquins, says Dionysius, had 
possessions there. 

Near Laurentum was an extensive forest called the 
Laurentina Silva, and this may still be said to exist in 
the great wood between Decimo, Porcigliano, and Torre 
Paterno. Here was a sort of park for the elephants 
used in the games of imperial times. The odour of the 
laurel-trees of the forest of Laurentum, and the eool- 
ness of its air being considered highly salutary, the 
Emperor Commodus resided there for the restoration of 
his health. 

It is eurious that the Palus Laurentina, or Paludes 
Laurentine, mentioned by Virgil and many other 
authors, should, by Servius, be said not to exist; for 
it is even now visible. Some changes seem, however, 
to have taken place on the coast, if the old maps can 
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be depended upon. [At the end of this article, is given 
a sketch of the present appearance of the place.] That 
the marsh was near the city may be asserted upon the 
authority of Virgil: (Aun. xii. 745.) 


“ Atque hine yasta palus, hine ardua meenia eingunt.” 


Servius says that Laurentum, called in his time 
Laurolavinium, had both names, Lavinium and Lau- 
rentum; and Cato is cited as of the same opinion. 
Nevertheless the marsh could never apply to Lavinium; 
so that Servius, who says there was none at Laurentum, 
must have been at the wrong place, and Laurentum 
did not exist in his time. ‘The commentators, indeed, 
seem to have confounded the two places, Lavinium and 
Laurentum; and Cluver has in vain endeavoured to 
accommodate difficulties by mixing Lanuvium with the 
other errors, and insisting that it is only eight miles 
from the sea. 

The words LAVR. LAVIN., and LAVRENS. LAVINAS., 
and in the time of Antoninus, SENATUS POPULUSQUE 
LAvuRENS, occur in inscriptions*. 

Lucan describes Laurentum as among the then 
deserted cities—< Vacuas urbeis:” in imperial times 
its consequence seems to have been chiefly derived 
from the marine villa of Pliny, in its vicinity—of which 
he has left so detailed a description. . 

The Torre Paterno itself is of brick, and now forms 
an appendage to a farm-house. ‘There is no reason to 
think that the style ‘of, the building differs much from 
that of the age of Pliny. It is not, perhaps, so near 
the sea as Pliny describes his villa to have been, but 
the loose and vague accounts of the ancients can seldom 
be taken quite literally ; nor does there seem any place 


[* All these have been found at Lavinium or Pratiea, where several 
of them still exist: thus confirming the facet, which seems indeed to be 
clearly made out, that the aneient Laurentum had disappeared in im- 
perial times, and the inhabitants been removed to Lavinium or united 
with the eitizens of the latter place. This would account for the error 
of Servius; but that author’s ideas on the subjeet were very confused, 
and his statements are not consistent with one another. (See his notes 
on the JEneid, book i. v. 2, and book vii. v. 672.)—E, B.] 
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along the coast where the sca could positively wash the 
walls of a house on so sandy and unstable a beach, 
without endangering it. His villa is commonly sup- 
posed to have existed at or near the villa of Prince 
Chigi, at Castel Fusano, between Torre Paterno and 
Ostia, but no very satisfactory account of its position 
has yet been given; though the Abbate Fea, and some 
Spanish author, have written works on the subject, 
which are worth consulting. 

The brick building at Paterno Gif not the represen- 
tative of Pliny’s Villa Laurentina) may possibly be the 
house to which the Emperor Commodus was sent by 
his physicians; and has, in facet, some similarity to the 
Triclinia of the Suburbanum Commodi, at Roma Vec- 
chia, marked in the Map. 

It is not easy to imagine that a place, situated at 
Torre Paterno, could ever have been wholesome during 
the summer; but the marsh now existing, and which 
appears to have existed also in the time of Virgil, may 
in the age of Latinus have been a port, for what is 
known to have been the ancient port of Piestum, pre- 
sents a very similar appearance. Indeed, had there 
been no port, there could not have been any possible 
motive for selecting ‘Torre Paterno as the site of a 
town; and we may suppose that it was when the port 
was filled up, that the city was in consequence deserted 
and left (as Martial says) to the frogs: 


« An Laurentino turpes in littore ranas, 
Et satits tenues duccre, credis, acos 2” 
Epig. x. 37. 


An aqueduct may be traced through the forest 
accompanying the Via Laurentina from Decimo, and at 
Torre Paterno are the remains of a receptacle for 
water. This aqueduct is by no means a relic of the 
independent «ra of Laurentum, but was -of imperial 
times, repaired probably, or perhaps built, by Com- 
modus. 

The whole road from Porcigliano (which is passable 
in a carriage—though scarcely so, on account of sand 
and deep ruts) is singularly beautiful; the arbutus, 
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heath of enormous growth, and various trees, bordering 
it on both sides. At a fountain in the wood, the pave- 
ment of the ancient road still remains. Between the 
wood and Torre Paterno is an open space or pasture, 
where a few stones may be observed, the ony relics of 
real antiquity in the neighbourhood. 

In Porcigliano may be seen a pavement, which 
appears to have been a road. Porcigliano was probably 
the site of a Roman villa, as fragments of columns, &c. 
attest. 

The Via Laurentina, which was sixteen miles in 
length, branched off from the road to Ostia, near the 
Vicus Alexandrinus, beyond San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
but as this part of it is now too much obliterated for a 
carriage, it is necessary to keep along the road to Ostia 
until the bridge and house called Valea have been 
passed; where a cross road turning to the left leads 
into the Via Laurentina. After a pretty wood on the 
left, is a house called Casa Brunori, on a high flat, and 
some ancient tombs are seen. At about the ninth mile 
the road descends into the valley of Decimo, crosses 
a bridge near an Osteria, and rising again to Decimo, 
where there is, or was, a Roman milestone, enters the 
Silva Laurentina, a part of which was consecrated to 
Picus and Faunus ; and after about six more miles, 
arrives at Torre Paterno. 

Laurentum is called by Cluver the little town of Pa- 
trica, so that he must have confounded it with Pratica 
or Lavinium; but he cites Anastasius, who, in the life 
of the Pope San Silvester, s “Item sub civitate 
Laurentium possessio Patras.” The name Patras 
(which is as ancient as the age of Constantine the 
Great) may have been the original of Paterno. 

The road from Laurentum to Lavinium could 
scarcely have been direct in ancient times, on account 
of the marsh, but must have passed by Capo Cotta, a 
single house or church, visible from Torre Paterno. 
According to the old maps, this Capo Cotta was in the 
road between Decimo and Pratica, which crossed 
brook running from a lake, or Pantano, near Castel Ro- 
mano. The aqueduct might also have been traced 
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from the bridge over the brook, which having joined 
another from Porcigliano, fell into the sea ata place 
called Fiastra, w here it was then thought were the ruins 
of Pliny’s villa. The old maps, however, seem to hare 
been made with great carelessness, and many of the 
brooks and lakes laid down in them are either dried up 
or much reduced. 

Some of the buildings, at the spot marked Torre 
Paterno, are modern, and part are ancient, or of impe- 
rial times. If the inner marsh (which still retains a 
little pool of water,) was the port, and a small town 
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occupied the elevations about Torre Paterno, the site of 
Laurentum might have offered some inducement to 
settlers, from the defensibility of its position. Any in- 
let where boats could be protected must have been of 
importance on such a coast. 

The above sketch of Laurentum and its vicinity, 
though perhaps not strictly accurate, may serve to give 
an idea of the present state of the neighbour hood, where, 
perhaps, by excavation, something more. satisfactor y 
might be found. ; 
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Laurium; Lorio. 


A villa of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, on the Via 
Aurelia, twelve miles from Rome. Julius Capitolinus, 
cited by Cluver, says—“ Educatus Lauri, in Aurelia, ubi 
postea palatium extruxit: cujus hodieque reliquie ma- 
nent.” He calls it also Lorium—*“Spiritum reddidit 
apud Lorium.” 

The Via Aurelia seems to have left Rome by two 
branches; the Nova and the Vetus, as shown in the 
Map: the Nova by the present Porta Cavalleggieri, and 
the Vetus by the San Pancrazic—the latter passing by 
the celebrated Villa Doria Pamfili and the aqueduct of 
the Acqua Paola. 

At about three miles from Rome the roads unite. 
At Mile IV. is a bridge over the rivulet Magliana. At 
Mile VY. is Maglianella, consisting of a church, house, 
and bridge. At Mile VIII. is a place called Malagrotta, 
whence a road runs to Maccarese on the left. Here 
are the remains of an ancient pavement and gutter. 
On the top of a dreary ascent, after the ninth modern 
mile, is seen in the ditch an ancient milestone, marked 
XI. This has been supposed to have been removed 
from its original position. It is not, however, probable 
that any one should have undertaken the removal of a 
large and useless block, not easily applicable to another 
purpose; and this stone, if at Mile XI., is in strict 
accordance with the recognized site of Laurium, near 
Bottino, and Bottaccio about a mile more distant. Bot- 
tino and Bottaccio are each, as their names import, 
reservoirs of water. 

The Peutingerian Table gives the Via Aurelia 
thus :— 

Mill. Pass. 


Lorio . : : : : : : Leul 
Bebiana . : : : : (supposed) VI. 
Pyrgos : : : : x. 


The Itinerary : 


Lorium P : : : ; : ole 
Ad Turres . : : : : : ENS 
Pyrgos : : : : : : é XII. 
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The road probably ran through the imperial villa, 
for ruins exist in both valleys to the right and left. 
The ground has lately been excavated by the Princess 
Doria, in expectation of finding statues, and the usual 
accompaniments of imperial houses, but little of conse- 
quence had been discovered up to the date of the pre- 
sent work. The buildings seem to have been chiefly of 
brick. The eminences and the valleys are now equally 
destitute of trees, producing only grass. 

The springs at the Bottino were probably the reason 
for selecting Laurium for a villa. Near La Bottaccia 
are sepulchres on the road, from which we may conclude 
it to have been a public one. The largest group of 
ruins yet discovered is on the left-hand, or south of the 
road. 


LAVERNA. 


Laverna may have been near Marcigliana Vecchia, 
or perhaps at Santa Colomba, near the eleventh mile. 
Acron, a commentator on Horace, (ad Epist. i. 16,) 
says, “ Laverna, in Via Salaria, lueum habet.” 


LAVINIUM; Aaovinov. Mow PRATICA. 


One of the most singular situations in the country; 
at the same time peculiarly adapted to the circumstances 
with which it is introduced in history, as chosen by a 
foreign colony proceeding from the mouth of the Tyber. 

Dionysius, speaking of the retirement of Collatinus 
to this place, calls it the “metropolis of the Latins.” 
The Itinerary of Antoninus gives sixteen miles as its 
distance from Rome. Dionysius tells us that Lavinium 
was twenty-four stadia from the sea; consequently he 
did not confound Lavinium with Laurentum, as Servius 
and others seem to have done. 

The Latinienses of Pliny’s list of the confederates 
at the temple of Jupiter Latialis were evidently the 
inhabitants of Lavinium. 

The story of Lavinium seems highly probable. 
Aineas, landing on the site of Ostia, (Livy,) fortified 
the place, and called it Troja Nova, (Dionysius). La- 
tinus, the king of the Aborigines, pressed by the Rutuli, 
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asked assistance from the new-comers; which being 

granted, and victory being obtained, the old king set- 

tled the Trojans with his daughter Lavinia, at Lavinium, 

(Strabo); thus placing them in a strongly- situated 
garrison between himself and the enemy. 

Dionysius has given a long and detailed account of 

the early history of Lavinium; and Cato, from the 
fragments that remain of his work, seems to agree with 
this most accurate of antiquaries. “ /dneas,” says 
Dionysius, (i. 35,) “was led by the sow to the hill on 
which he built Lavinium, twenty-four stadia from the 
coast, where he intended to have sacrificed her.” At 
the place of sacrifice, in the time of Dionysius, was a 
building of timber, which none but the Lavinienses were 
to enter. The Trojans then began to fortify the place, 
in collecting materials for which the people of the 
country, being plundered by the Trojans, combined 
against them, and Latinus is said to have headed the 
combination. Latinus, however, entered into terms on 
condition of receiving from the Trojans assistance 
against the Rutuli. The towns of the Rutuli being 
taken principally by the assistance of these Trojans, 
who, though few in number, were bold warriors, and 
were well armed, the people of Laurentum assisted in 
building the new city. 

Solinus cites Cassius Hemina, who says the Trojans 
had only six hundred men, and that Latinus gave them 
five hundred jugera of land. 

Zonaras and others say, that Aineas landed at the 
mouth of the Numicus, in the territory of Laurentum 
instead of at the Tyber; but this is of little importance. 
According to an ancient author, quoted by Aurelius 
Victor, Aineas fell afterwards in a combat with the 
Ardeatines, near the marsh of the Numicus. 

So much has been said of the vicinity of the Numicus 
to Lavinium, that many have supposed Santa Petro- 
nella to have been its source; and Servius has been 
induced to say it was once copious, but had decreased 
from the omission of the rites of Vesta, in which alone. 
the water of that stream could be used. 'The source 
existing at S. Petronella is, however, more generally 
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supposed to have been the fountain of Anna Perenna. 
On the spot there is a grotta or sacrarium; and some 
granite columns found there seem to mark the existence 
of an ancient edifice. 

According to Strabo, Samnites destroyed all the 
towns on the coast, among which was Lavinium; and 
little remained, in token of their former existence, ex- 
cept the sacrifices to the Dii Penates, which A‘neas 
brought from Troy. <A story is related of these idols, 
that when Ascanius built Alba, and translated them to 
the newly-erected city, they always returned at night 
to Lavinium; so that he was at last obliged to let them 
remain there, and sent back their ministers, to the 
number of six hundred. These Penates existed in 
after-times, and appear to have been of an extremely 
barbarous and antiquated form. 

The temple of Venus at Lavinium was common to 
all the Latin race; and this city is often spoken of as 
the ancient metropolis of the nation. As from its posi- 
tion it could never have been any thing more than a 
very small town, so it is not probable that this honour 
would have been given to it, unless there was some 
truth in its early history. 

It seems probable that both Cicero and Pliny use 
Latinienses and Lavinienses indiscriminately* as_ the 
name of the inhabitants of this place. Illionenses has 
also been suspected to refer to the same people. 

The situation of Lavinium at the modern village of 
Pratica, a place now belonging to Prince Borghese, is 
very singular. It is not higher than the rest of the 
‘plain, but is cut off from it by a ravine on each side, 


[* It is not clear what Sir W. Gell means by this assertion. Cicero 
certainly does not use the two names indiscriminately, for he never men- 
tions the Lavinienses at all: and in the only passages where he speaks of 
the Latinienses at all (de Harusp. respons. c. 10 and 27), there is nothing 
to lead us to suppose that the inhabitants of Lavinium are meant. 
Pliny, on the contrary, (lib. iii. c. 5. and 9,) distinetly mentions the 
Lavinii among the existing populations of Latium, while he enumerates 
the Latinienses, among those which were extinct, whence it seems a rea- 
sonable inference that he did not use the two names as synonymous.— 
E. B.] 
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formed by torrents, which leave the town as it were 
upon a hill in the middle, which is joined to the plain 
by a little isthmus and bridge on the south. An inserip- 
tion on the spot says that the name Pratica was given 
at the cessation of a pestilenee, when the inhabitants 
were again admitted to communication (pratica) with 
their neighbours. 

The baronial house is large and high, with a great 
hall and a large chimney, and has the air of a place that 
might have been inhabited a century ago.. Its most 
remarkable feature is an exceedingly lofty tower, rising 
from the centre, which is seen from all parts of the 
country, and from the top of which several very useful 
angles were measured for the Map. It commands the 
whole of the sea-coast toward Antium and Ostia. Rome 
and the Alban range are also seen. The place was, 
probably, formerly inhabited by the feudal proprietors 
as a bathing-place, though there is now another house 
for that purpose nearer the sea; but in former times a 
residence not well fortified would have been unsafe in 
a country so remote, and so lable to the attacks of 
corsairs. 

The village of Pratica, not having been built at in- 
tervals, as convenience dictated, its streets are laid out 
with much regularity; with a square and a small chapel; 
but the inhabitants were, at the time of the construetion 
of the Map, redueed to sixty, and these complained of 
the insalubrity of the air in the summer, during which 
season the place is almost deserted. The village occu- 
pies about one-fifth of the ancient site. 

There is a part of the hill, at the extremity most 
distant from the bridge, a little higher than the rest; 
and there probably the citadel and the temple of Venus 
stood, -with the house of the Penates. ‘The descent 
from the platform of the city is: precipitous on all sides, 
so that Lavinium, when walled, must have been a strong 
place, indeed almost impregnable. A little fountain 
gushes out of the sides of the glen, between the town 
and the sea; but, as usual, it was not within the walls, 
and could not therefore have been of any use to the 
inhabitants in case of siege. It is evident, on one side, 
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that Laurentum was the chief place with which it com- 
municated; and on the other, Ardea. In the way, 
through a forest, to the latter place, is the Rio Torto, 
probably the ancient Numicus. 

The table-land of the hill of Pratica is scarcely more 
than two thousand feet in length, by about four hun- 
dred in breadth; a space sufficient, perhaps, for the pri- 
mitive establishment of Aneas, but ill calculated for 
the accommodation of an increased population. It was 
perhaps owing to this circumstance, that the leader or 
chief of the colony was subsequently induced to emigrate 
to Alba. 

At present there are two roads from Rome to Lavi- 
nium: one of which is the Via Laurentina, as far as 
Decimo; and the other, the Via Ardeatina, as far as 
Solferata, or Solfatara. The latter is the same as the 
road to Ostia, as far as the bridge, beyond the Basilica 
of San Paolo, where it quits the Tyber, and ascends a 
hill to the left. After passing this place, the road de- 
scends to a valley, watered by a little brook, perhaps 
the Nodinus mentioned, according to Cicero, in the 
prayers of the augurs. Having crossed the bridge, the 
churches of the Tre Fontanc, celebrated as being on 
the spot where St. Paul suffered imprisonment and mar- 
tyrdom, are a little to the left. One of them contams 
paintings, by Rafaelle, of great merit, but which have 
been subsequently retouched. In the work of Professor 
Nibby, on the Contornt di Roma, the history and de- 
scription of the place may be found in detail. 

Hence the road ascends a hill, whence the Terra 
Pozzolana is brought to Rome, the descent from which 
is terminated by the Ponte del Buttero. The next 
deep valley is that of the Acqua Acetosa and Valerano, 
seven miles from Rome. (Vide Ardea.) Beyond this, 
a small castle of the middle ages is seen on the left; 
and some branches of rivulets, which flow from Mont 
Albano to the Tyber, are passed. 

From the next height, roads are observed branching 
out on the right in the direction of Decimo; and on the 
next descent, at Tor di Sasso, are caves in the rock, and 
a sort of pass. After two more streams is a ruined 
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house, called Schizzanello, with a grotta, and another 
bridge in a pretty glen; and on the next height, at 
eleven miles, is a single house, called Monte Migliore. 
Hence roads run to the right and left: that on the 
right leads to Castel Romano. 

After a high and dreary flat, (to the left of which 
the country has not yet been well examined,) is another 
river, and on the descent to it a fountain, and indica- 
tions of sulphureous soil. The Solfatara, supposed the 
oracle of Faunus, is on the hill to the left, with several 
large houses where sulphur is prepared. From the Sol- 
fatara, is a continuation of the road towards Albano, 
traceable by the paving selci lying on the surface. 

After the ascent from the river, the road quits the 
Via Ardeatina at Mile XIV. and turns to the right, the 
high tower of the Palazzo Borghese serving as a guide. 
After another dreary and high flat, from which a road 
runs to the right to Castel Romano, is a small wood also 
on the night; and at a little muddy pool, the church of 
Santa Petronella. Soon after this, the road enters a 
beautiful forest, the extremity of the great wood which 
may be fairly supposed the representative of the Lucus 
Jovis Indigetis; and beyond this, a road or avenue, 
turning suddenly to the right, conducts to Pratica: that 
on the left runs to Ardea. 

Generally speaking, the road is through an uninte- 
‘resting country; but the place itself, with its romantic 
legend, and its reputation as the mother of all-conquer- 
ing Rome, amply repay the length of the journey. It 
is eighteen miles from Rome, by Solfatara ; but Pratica 
being exactly six miles from Decimo, the ancient road 
must have been by that spot, and thus the distance in 
the Itinerary (sixteen miles) would be found correct. 
According to Boscowich, the meridian of St. Peter’s at 
Rome passes one-third of a geographic mile westward 
of this place. 

On the coast, not far from Pratica, is a tower to 
prevent the descent of pirates, called Torre Vajanica. 


Le Pepicati. (Vide Camerta.) 
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LEPRIGNANO. 


A large village of 754 inhabitants, situated nearly 
five miles to the left of the Via Tyberina, in the road to 
Fiano. It is in the territory of the Capenates, and 
little more than two miles from Capena, at Civitucola 
or San Martino. The country about Leprignano is 
extremely pretty, and most agreeably diversified with 
woods, valleys, and eminences. 


Licenza. (Vide DIGENTIA.) 
Lista. (Vide History.) 
Loneuta. (Vide SatricuM.) 
Loneranum. (Vide LuGNano.) 


LUGNANO. 


A village of 965 inhabitants, with a baronial castel- 
lated mansion upon a rock, situated nearly three miles 
from Valmontone, on the road to Rome. 

It is highly probable that Longianum was its ancient 
name, and that Lugnano is a corruption. 


Luneuezza. (Vide CoLiatia.) 
Maponna pEL Turo. (Vide ALBANno, Mr.) 
Mactone. (Vide ARDEA.) 


MAGLIANO DELLA SABINA. 


A village, finely situated upon a hill on the left bank 
of the Tyber, overlooking the valley above the Ponte 
Felice. ‘The details were not examined for the Map. 
It is seen from Soracte and many other parts of the 
country. 


MacutaANno PECORARECCIO. 


Magliano Pecorareccio has 255 inhabitants. The 
ruins of a castle, near the road from Otricoli to Civita 
Castellana, are observed by all travellers above the 
descent to the river. 

X 2 
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Maeuiana, La. 


A castellated country-house of one of the Popes, 
situated at a bend of the Tyber, on the border of a 
beautiful meadow; it is now a farm-house. The road 
from Rome (the ancient Via Portuensis) remains in 
good repair up to this point, but is not passable in a 
carriage beyond. It falls into the modern road to 
Porto, near Ponte Galera. 

On the Via Aurclia, there is a fosso or brook of the 
same name, on which Maglianella is situated. 


Marporcuetto. (Vide BorecnrTraccto.) 


MANZIANA. 


A large village, with a population of 986 inhabi- 
tants: it lies beyond Bracciano, near Monte Vergine. 
The details of this country are not in the Map. 


Marcra AQua. 

“ Marcia Aqua,” says Pliny, “oritur in ultimis mon- 
tibus Pelignorum; transit Marsos et Fucinum Lacum, 
Romam non dubié petens; mox specu mersa, in Tibur- 
tind se aperit, IX milia passunm fornicibus structis 
perducta.” 

The ancients imagined, that the river whence the 
Aqua Marcia was supplied, flowed through the Fucine 
Lake, without mixing with its waters; according to 
Lycophron, it fell into a chasm at Pitonium. Plny 
tells us it was the purest, coldest, and most salubrious 
water existing. The aqueduct of the Aqua Marcia 
was constructed by Q. Marcius Rex. Andreas Baccius 
relates, upon the authority of the Bishop of the Marsi, 
that things thrown into the Fuecine Lake rose again 
near Subiaco. 

Frontinus seems to refer the fountain of the Aqua 
Marcia to the Serene or Syrene; for he says, “The 
Aqua Marcia rises near Mile XXXII. on the Via Vale- 
ria, whence a road turns to the right, called the Subla- 
censian Way, which was first paved by Nero as far as 
Mile XXXVIITT.” He also particularly mentions the 
green colour of the water—“colore previridi.” “The 
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aqueduct,” he adds, “is sixty miles seven hundred and ten 
paces and a half long; of which fifty-four miles two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven paces and a half are subterraneous. 

It is singular how the ancient authors confound 
these sources called Serene, with the lake of Nero 
above Sublaqueum. It is probable that they both united 


their streams at or near Rome. (Vide Anio.) 
Marco Simone. (Vide GREPPINO.) 


MARCIGLIANA. 


A large country-house, or dairy-farm, belonging 
to Prince Borghese, upon an eminence beyond Sette 
Bagni, between the eighth and ninth milestones of the 
Via Salaria. 

Opposite to the point of the hill is a heap, to the 
left of the road, not unlike a tumulus, perhaps the 
monument or funereal pyre raised by the armies sta- 
tioned at Crustumerium and Fidene, in honour of the 
brave Siccius. (Dionys. lib. xi.) There is another 
tumulus on this road near Mile X., and a third much 
further from the Tyber. (Vide Allia.) 

Beyond the house, and on the left side of the road, 
is a little Osteria and fountain; and in an inclosed 
field in front of the Osteria, a deep artificial cutting 
may be observed, covered with brambles and under- 
wood, probably an ancient road. 

The position on the top of the hill above La Mar- 
cigliana has been thought of as that of Crustumerium ; 
but there is nothing indicative of any thing beyond the 
site of one or more villas, which, in consequence of the 
beauty of the place, some Roman patricians seem to 
have built on the summit of the bank. 

Beyond La Marcigliana, and on the same ridge, is 
Marcigliana Vecchia, another farm-house. Some exca- 
vations have been made here, and vestiges of villas 
have been discovered, but nothing has been found indi- 
cating the site of a town. 


MarinELita; Punicum. 
Marinella, or Santa Marinella, is on the coast, and 
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about seven miles beyond Santa Severa: it appears to 
have been the ancient Punicum, which, according to 
the Peutingerian Tables, lay between Pyrgos and Cas- 
trum Novum, six miles from the former place, and nine 
from the latter. 
' Above is a range of hills called Monti Rossi, run- 
ning down to the sea, and forming at their termination 
a little promontory, which is crowned by a fort. Its 
bay, probably, recommended the place to notice in 
ancient times, for the shore was almost wholly destitute 
of harbours. This bay is however so small, as scarcely 
to afford shelter even to a boat. 

There is a finely-constructed arch at Marinella, the 
remains of an ancient bridge. 


Marino; Castrimonium; Castri Mornium; 
CASTROMENIUM. 


Castrimonium is known to have been at Marino, 
from inscriptions found near the spot on the grounds of 
Prince Colonna. One of them is—AURELIO. C#SARI. 
IMP. CESARIS. FILII. HADRIANI. ANTONINI. AUG. PII. PON- 
TIFIC. MAXIMI. TRIBUNIC. POTEST. IMP. II. COS. III. P. P. 
FILIO. DECUS. CASTRI. MOINIENSIUM.—Two other inscrip- 
tions have Meenienses. Pliny (ib. iii. 9) mentions the 
Castri Monienses and the Munienses, meaning certainly 
the same people. Frontinus Cu. de Col. p. 85) has 
“Castrimonium oppidum lege Syllana est munitum.” 

Marino has a population of three thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-four inhabitants. A baronial mansion 
stands in the centre of the town, and the place presents 
many picturesque portions of the fortifications of the 
middle ages. ‘The situation of the town is fine, being 
on an almost insulated knoll attached to Mont Albano. 
The ascent to it from the Roman plain is long and 
steep. 
Before the construction of the Via Appia, Marino 
was on the post road from Naples to Rome; and tra- 
vellers, in the early part of the last century, were 
accustomed to dine at Velletri, and to sleep at Marino; 
much trouble and delay were occasioned by the hills in 
the vicinity of Sezze, Cora, and other places on this 
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road; and the journey from Velletri to Marino was not 
without difficulty. The place, no longer enlivened by 
passengers, is now frequented only by a few strangers 
who pass the summer there, the air being cool and 
agreeable, and shady promenades existing on every 
side. 

The fountain, derived from the Aque Ferentine, is 
the great ornament of the vicinity, and was probably 
the original motive for settling on the spot. 


Martius Coiiis; Marcius Co..is. 


The Martius Collis is thought to be the same as the 
Metius or Meecius Collis of Livy, which was not far 
from Lanuvium. (Hib. vi. 2. 

Diodorus (Xiy. 751) calls it Mapeov, and gives two 
hundred stadia as its distance from Rome. This, if 
correct, would place it beyond Lanuvium, and not far 
from Civitone, on the Appian Way. 

Perhaps the most eligible spot for the encampment 
of the Latins and Volsci against the Romans would be 
the Monte di Due Torri. 


MEeEDULLIA. 


Medullia appears in history as early as the time of 
Romulus, when some of its inhabitants, captivated by 
his valour in taking Cenina, Antemne, and Crustu- 
merium, not less than by his moderation in victory, 
voluntarily emigrated to Rome, after the example of 
the Etruscan Ceelius. According to Dionysius, however, 
(lib. 111.) Romulus took the place by capitulation after- 
wards, and colonized it. Livy (lib. i. 33) says, that 
Ancus Martius, the fifth king of Rome, having taken 
Tellene, Ficana, and Politorium, besieged this city also 
as the last refuge of the Latins. It was a well fortified 
place—“ Urbs tuta munitionibus, presidioque firmata 
valido erat.” The Latins fought the Romans in the 
field for some time, but were at last routed. After the 
fall of Medullia a considerable portion of its inhabitants 
were transported to Rome. A part seem, however, to 
have been left with the Roman colony, settled at Me- 
dullia; for Corniculum, Ficulnea, Cameria, Crustume- 
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rium, Ameriola, Nomentum, and Medullia appear in the 
list of places taken by Tarquinius Priscus from the 
Prisci Latini, or from those who had joined in their 
rebellion, (iy. 1, 38%.) Dionysius (lib. iii.) says that 
Medullia having again obtained its independence, the 
Romans were compelled to recapture the place, and to 
reduce it to such a state as should ensure its future 
obedience; but in lib. iv. of the same author, Medullia 
is nevertheless found uniting itself with the Sabines 
against Rome. 

At the foot of the descent from Mt. Genaro, called, 
from the steepness of the path, La Searpellata, (which 
is in some parts formed with extraordinary care,) are 
the vestiges of a town, which seems to have been 
Medullia. At the upper apex of a triangle, formed by 
two lines of wall running down from this point to a 
third wall below, there seem to have been a temple and 
citadel, and beneath the lower wall was the ancient road 
to Cxnina (Ceano). There are many vestiges on the 
spot, and a long piece of the lower wall in regular 
masonry. (See annexed Plate, No.1.) These ruins, 
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yo. L.—WALLS OF TIE CITY OF MEDULLIA, NOW CALLED CATIBIO, 
ON MONTE VERDE. 


[* The occurrence of Medullia on these different occasions, at one 
time in close connexion with cities like Nomentum, Corniculum, and 
Ficulnea, which there is good reason to place to the north of Rome, 
towards the mountains of Tivoli or the Sabine territory—at another, 
in juxta-position with Tellene, Ficana, and Politorium, between the 
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as well as those at Ceano, were first observed by Mr. 
Dodwell during the construction of the Map. The 
town seems to have been built in terraces, lying between 
the base and the citadel. The erection of the neigh- 
bouring castle of Monte Verde has of course contributed 
much to the ruin of Medullia by the pillage of its mate- 
rials. The existence of a town upon the mountain 
accounts for the pains taken in the construction of the 
upper part of the road of La Scarpellata. 

The buildings upon the hill called Monte Verde 
are known by the name of Catibio. The whole might 
easily have been included within the city of Medullia. 
Two large stones in the above specimen (marked A 
and B) will serve to illustrate a peculiarity common in 
the walls of Itahan cities, where the abstraction of a 
single block would leave a vacuity surrounded by five 
stones, arranged on the principle of an arch*. The 
stones in this wall at Catibio do not exceed three feet 
in length. The lower part has been cased oyer by some 
modern building. 

Annexed (No. 2) is a specimen of wall drawn by 
Mr. Dodwell. From its situation, and the terraces 
with which it seems to have been surrounded, it is sup- 
posed by this very accurate observer to have belonged 
toatemple. The largest of the blocks are only about 
three feet in length, but a line of six stones on the 
right, piled on one another, so as to form an almost 
unbroken perpendicular line of junction, bespeak con- 
siderable antiquity, from the extreme ignorance they 


Alban Hills and the sea, is sufficient to show how little dependence can 
be placed on any topographical inferences from such statements. Sir 
W. Gell has inferred, (sce above, p. 281,) from the account given by 
Livy of Tarquin’s operations against the Prisci Latini, that Politorium 
must have been somewhere not far from Tcllenz, but the same passage 
would certainly lead us to suppose that Medullia also was in the same 
part of the Campagna; and if we reject the inference in this latter case, 
beeause we elsewhere find it referred apparently to a totally ditferent 
quarter, it may will be asked what right we have to place any more 
confidence in it with regard to Politorium?—E. B.] 

{* Sir W. Gell appears to have overlooked the circumstance that it 
is almost impossible to arrange polygonal, or nearly polygonal masses, 
so as not to produce this appearance.—E. B.] 
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manifest of the first principles of the science of con- 
struction. 


NO. 2,—SUPPOSED WALLS OF THE TEMPLE AT MEDULLIA, 


MERLUZZO. 


Formerly a wretched inn or Osteria on the Cassian 
Way, between La Storta and Baccano. The bad cha- 
racter of the place has caused its desertion as a public- 
house. At present the dwelling is generally occupied 
by a party of soldiers. ‘The situation being perfectly 
solitary, and the road running up an ascent between 
high banks, was once a favourite haunt of robbers. I 
Merluzzo seems to have been the scene of many mur- 
ders, to which travellers are said to have been much 
exposed in the last century. 


Mo.ara, La. 


A castle, of the lower ages, on the Via Latina, in 
the valley between Rocea di Papa and the citadel of 
Tusculum. It stands upon an insulated hill, on which 
are many ruins of towers and walls, and is to the right 
of the road. 

The Via Latina has been lately repaired and made 
passable as far as Rocca Priore, the blocks of the 
ancient pavement having rendered it at this part too 
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rough for carriages; hut at a place called La Cava, or 
Osteria dell’ Aglio, where the road leaves the crater 
and descends into the plain toward Valmontone, the 
rocks still oppose the further progress of a carriage. 

Between a church on the right of the Via Latina 
and the castle of La Molara a road turns to Rocca di 
Papa. ‘This was probably the ancient communication 
between Tusculum and Fapia. 


Mont Apano. (Vide AiBano, Mr.) 
Mr. Artremisius. (Vide ARTEMISIUS.) 
Mr. Carpineto. (Vide Anto.) 


Mr. Cesi. 


The name Monte Cesi, which in most of the old 
maps is apphed to the central hill between that of St. 
Angelo and Monticelli, seems to be now nearly for- 
gotten on the spot, that of Castelluccio, or Castelluzzo, 
having superseded it. This name is derived from the 
runs of a castle, but the hill is without any traces of 
antiquity. There is a fourth and lower hill, between 
Monticelli and Colle Cesi, and here also there are no 
remains. That called St. Angelo is the only one that 
presents any vestiges of remote antiquity*. Nothing 
less than their previous appropriation by the Corniculani 
ean account for this. 

These hills being all calcareous, seem a sort of 
outwork to the great Monte Genaro; and the volcanic 
country extends from them to the sea. It might pos- 
sibly furnish a curious geological subject of investiga- 
tion, to examine whether these masses of limestone 
rest upon a volcanic base, like Soracte—which is a sort 
of simular projection from the Sabine mountains. 


Montes or CoLies Simprivini. (Vide ANto.) 


* On the side of one of these hills Mr. Dodwell found a semicircular 
seat; and below Monticelli other ancient indications, apparently of 
terrace walls, raised for the support of temples or villas. 
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Monte Compatri, 07 COMPATRO. 

A town consisting of 1,638 inhabitants, on the 
summit of a volcanic mountain, in the range between 
Tusculum and Rocca Priore. No antiquities have as 
yet been discovered, or the place might be supposed 
Ortona, which was taken by Horatius from the rebellious 
Aiqui, together with Corbio. (hiv. lib. ili. 30.) (Vide 
Artena Volscorum.) 

Near it is the monastery of San Silvestro, on 
another summit. All these hills are volcanic, and on 
some, craters exist. 


Mr. Dracone. (Vide FRAsCATI.) 
Mr. pri Soipati. (Vide ALi.) 
Mr. pug Torri. (Vide Corio.) 


Monte FIore. 


A hill on the left of the Via Latina, between Rocca 
Priore and the two small lakes at La Cava, or Osteria 
dell’ Aglio, under the castle of Algidus. 


Mr. Fravio. (Vide CaMERiA.) 
Mr. Fortino. (Vide Antena VOLSCORUM.) 
Mr. Genaro. (Vide GENARo.) 
Mr. Gentive. (Vide FIcunea.) 
Mr. Grove. (Vide Corto.) 
Mr. Lepinus. (Vide SiGntA.) 


Monre LIBRETTI. 


A village of 202 inhabitants, situated on a pretty 
eminence, about twenty-four miles from Rome, by the 
Via Nomentana; and six, by the present carriage-road, 
from the Passo and Osteria di Correse, upon the Strada 
di Rieti. This cross road passes close to the house 
called Monte Maggiore, through a country beautifully 
clothed with woods of the yellow flowering thorn, or 
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Paliurus. Antiquaries have been disposed to derive 
the name Libretti from Liber, (Bacchus,) and there are 
decided indications of antiquity on the spot; though 
the Farfa MS. found by Galletti, calls the place (A.D. 
1048) Monte Alperti. 

Monte Libretti is at present the property of the 
Barberini family, who have a baronial mansion here 
with towers, in a situation commanding a fine view of 
the country toward Soracte. In the house are several 
old portraits, which are probably curious, and of per- 
sonages famous in their times. The Barberini do not 
seem to have inhabited the place for many years. In 
the summer, all who can afford it, remove to the neigh- 
bouring village of Nerola, on account of the air. 

At the convent of Sant Antonio, near Monte 
Libretti, vestiges of antiquity have been discovered, 
probably the remains of a Roman villa. Some have 
imagined the Sabine farm of Horace to have been here; 
but this is now thought to have been at Licenza, on the 
other side of the mountains. 

The Via Salarnia runs over the northern end of the 
hill of Monte Libretti, below the baronial house. On 
its descent to a pretty stream on the east of the village 
is a platform, which has the appearance of having sus- 
tained a temple. ‘This is on the left of the road. On 
both sides of the stream the pavement of the ancient 
road is still visible; it does not consist of the usual 
selci, but of calcareous blocks united in the same man- 
ner*. Ascending from Monte Libretti, and leaving 
Nerola on the night, the Via Salaria joins the modern 
road to Rieti, near an Osteria. Just beyond the Ponte 
Mercato the modern road again quits the line of the 
ancient Salaria; the latter following the level line 
marked out by the valleys, and the modern road 
mounting and descending various declivities. 

The country from Monte Libretti, toward Nerola, 
about five miles distant, is pretty; and the hills to the 


[* This seems to have been the usual practice of the Romans, 
wherever they had this hard limestone at hand. The pavement of the 
Via Valeria, where it crosses the Apennines from Carseoli to the lake 
of Fucino, is uniformly of limestone.—E. B.] 
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right are well wooded and picturesque. In the neigh- 
bourhood are a number of places called Calvayj, (hills 
on which crucifixes are erected,) to which, on certain 
days, the people are accustomed to make pilgrimages. 
Near one of these is the village of Montorio, and not 
far from another of them, that of Monte Flavio. The 
latter place contains 921 inhabitants. 


MOonvTICELLI. 


The most southern of the Montes Corniculani, now 
occupied by a town of the same name, with a population 
of 1371 inhabitants. These hills form one of the most 
picturesque objects of the Roman plain. 

Notwithstanding its great elevation, the town was 
formerly accessible by a carriage-road from Rome, 
which quitted the Via Tiburtina at [1 Forno, and passed 
Marco Simone; but this road is now in many places 
destroyed. At present the best way of going to Monti- 
celli is from Tivoli, by that which crosses the Anio at 
the Ponte dell’ Aquoria, leaving Colonnicelle and the 
Coli Farinelli to the right. (Vide Coll Farinelli.) 
After passing a bridge and the Casa Sinibaldi, the road 
begins to ascend at the foot of the hill of San Fran- 
cesco—a conspicuous convent, situated on another emi- 
nence of the hill of Monticelli. The road winds on 
the side of the mountain, in order to mitigate the 
steepness of the ascent, and affords beautiful views of 
the country below. 

Monticelli greatly resembles the towns of the Greek 
islands; for, like the houses there, the dwellings are all 
so closely contiguous as to present a castle-like front. 
It is entered by a gate. ‘The streets of the town, par- 
ticularly those on the ascent to the ruined castle, are 
very steep, narrow, and tortuous, and the place suffers 
great inconvenience from a deficiency of water. This 
misfortune is in some degree remedied by the inclined 
pavement of the court of the castle, which conveys into 
large cisterns all the rain-water that falls in the course 
of the year; less rain, however, falls in the vicinity 
of Rome than in most other parts of Italy. Clade 
Campagna.) 
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- The court of the castle is well paved, and by the 
arrangement above noticed, is kept extremely clean. 
At certain hours the populace of Monticelli are per- 
mitted to obtain from the cisterns a supply of water. 
The key of the place is in the custody of the Syndic. 

The castle is apparently of the middle ages: besides 
an ancient marble or two, with inscriptions, it has the 
ruins of a little Sacellum, one side of which stands upon 
a podium of four large and well-cut stones, but the 
whole of the superstructure is of brick. The sides 
were decorated with three, or perhaps four Corinthian 
pilasters, and the entrance seems to have been on the 
south. At the northern end is a semicireular addition, 
from which we conclude it to have been subsequently 
converted into a church. These uses have at a later 
time been superseded by a tower, which was probably 
the principal building of the castle. This has the 
battlements and the machicolations of the middle ages. 

Monticelli has been usually supposed Corniculum ; 
but having carefully examined the spot, we are disposed 
to draw a different conclusion. The place is so situated 
that it seems scarcely possible that all traces of walls 
should have vanished had they at any time existed 
here, yet no such vestiges remain. The Sacellum is of 
course only a building of imperial times. Monte Cesi 
also is wholly destitute of any remains of an early 
period; while at St. Angelo there are evident vestiges 
of a city wall of the rudest construction, it is therefore 
fair to conclude that the last named place was Corni- 
culum. (Vide Angelo, St.) 

The view from Monticelli is magnificent, and domi- 
nates not only the country toward Genaro, but also the 
whole of the Campagna. 


Monte Mario. 


As some account of this beautiful hill is to be found 
in almost every Itinerary of Rome, a detailed deserip- 
tion in the present work is by no means requisite. 
~ he Villa Faleonieri on the summit, recognized by 
its long line of cypresses, commands a most extensive 
view of the surrounding country, and occupies, perhaps, 
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the most beautiful spot near Rome; but the air, not- 
withstanding the elevation of the place, (four hundred 
and forty French feet above the sea,) is not reputed 
wholesome in the summer. 

There is another Monte Mario, a little south of 
Galera. 


Monte Musino. (Vide ARA Muti, Veu, and ScROFANO.) 


Monte PENNECCHIO. 


A mountain of Sabina lying between Licenza and 
Moricone, and united with the range of Monte Genaro 
—which it equals in elevation, being above four thousand 
fect high. It has some claim to be considered the 
Lucretilis of Horace. It is well wooded, and abounds 
in pastoral scenery. 


Mr. Pra. (Vide AtBano, Mr.) 


MonTopotut. 


A town in Sabina, not far from the monastery of 
Farfa. From a distance, it has all the appearance of a 
fortified place—the ground rising so as to have the 
effect of terraces. 


Monte Porzio. 


A large village near Frascati, finely situated on a 
hill almost detached from those of the Tusculan range. 
It contains nine hundred and sixty-six inhabitants. 

The place may be reached in a carriage from Fras- 
eati, but the road is somewhat difficult. The beauty of 
the spot during the summer season, probably invited 
some Roman patrician (one of the Porcii perhaps) to 
build a villa on the summit of the hill, which may have 
given to the place its present name. ‘The fineness of 
the air still causes it to be much visited during the hot 
months. 


Mownrorio. 


There are two villages of this name in the moun- 
tains—Montorio Romano, near Nerola, with five hun- 
dred and ninety-two inhabitants; and Montorio in Valle, 
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above Moricone, and near Monte Flavio, with a popula- 
tion of two hundred and sixty-two inhabitants. They 
are both pastoral villages, and are in almost inacces- 
sible situations. 


Monterosrt; RussuLum. 


Monterosi, twenty-five miles from Rome, is now a 
large place, and seems to have a much more numerous 
population than the four hundred and five, which the 
last census gives. It appears to have been the ancient 
Rossulum. There are few or no remains, the ruined 
castle on the hill being modern; but there can be litle 
doubt that an ancient community existed on the spot. 
The two roads from Florence meeting near this post, 
render the place a considerable thoroughfare, and give 
it an air of consequence. 


Mr. Roronpo. (Vide CrusTUMERIUM.) 


Mons SACER; ‘Iepov Opos. 


An eminence on the right of the Via Nomentana, 
after it has passed the bridge of the Anio. Livy (lib. ii. 
32) points out its position with much precision, as 
being “trans Anienem amnem, tria ab urbe millia 
passuum.”’ 

As the secession of the people under Sicinius is 
called “secessio Crustumerina,” the Crustumerian ter- 
ritory must be supposed to have extended at one period 
up to this point. (Vide Crustumerium, pp. 189, 190, 
and note.) 

It was called Mons Sacer, because, says Festus, the 
people, after the rebellion under Sicinius, consecrated it 
to Jupiter. 


Monte Sant ELIA. 


A high mountain near Arsoli, upon which is situated 
the town of Scarpa. <A road runs over it from La 
Spiaggia on the Via Valeria. In the neighbourhood is 
a curious well or pit, of unknown depth, which was 
visited by Professor Nibby. 

ve 
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Monte TuPeE.Lwo. 


A low hill in the neighbourhood of Riano, It is not 
in any respect remarkable. 


Mr. Turixo. (Vide Rocca Romana.) 


Monte VACCONE. 


Monte Vaccone, in Sabina, is said to have been 
anciently called Vacuna, and to have been the site of 
a temple of the goddess of the same name.’ It is not 
in the Map, but forms a distinguished feature in the 
view seen from Soracte and other parts of the country. 

Below the mountain is a village of this name, con- 
taining two hundred and eighty-three inhabitants. 


Mr. Venere. (Vide CAMERIA.) 
Mr. Verve. (Vide MEDULLIA.) 


MorLupo. 


Morlupo has nine hundred and thirty inhabitants. 
It is very singularly situated, at a little distance from 
the Via Flaminia, to the right, at about eighteen miles 
from Rome. ‘The lower part of the town stands on the 
brink of a precipice, and the whole is attached by a sort 
of isthmus to higher land above. The country is pretty 
and well wooded. ‘This place very much resembles 
Castel Nuovo, scarcely two miles distant, and on the 
same road. 


MOoRZOLANO. 
A place in the plain, near Monte Maggiore and 
Monte Libretti. It is now without houses or inhabi- 


tants, but there seems to have been a population in the 
middle ages. 


Mosso, Rio. (Vide ALLIA.) 


MucaMitTIs. 


Mucamitis is called by Dr. Sickler a Volscian town. 
Some haye imagined a connexion between this place 
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and the Porta Mugonia of carly Rome, but everything 
on the subject must be conjecture. The Mutucumenses 
of Pliny, (iii. 9,) who are said to have attended at the 
saerifice on Mount Albano to Jupiter Latialis, were 
probably of this place; for the names in Pliny’s list 
being taken from a very early record, are not to be 
supposed very correct as to orthography. 


MUGILLA, MouyAra. 


A town of the Latins, mentioned by Dionysius. 
Ortelius calls the people Megillani, and says that Sil- 
burgius doubts whether the Vitelliani were not the same 
people. Vitellia was, however, in another country, near 
the Hernici. 

It was one of the towns taken by Coriolanus after 
Polusca. Dionysius (lib. viii.) couples it with the 
Albiete, which was probably Appiola, so that Mugilla 
may be supposed to have been near this place. 


Munitou, Monrro.a, Ponipota? Muniroua. 


Munitoli is an insulated hill, of small elevation, but 
of considerable extent, situated in the valley of the 
aqueducts, or Vallata degli Arci, behind Tivoli. It has, 
in some parts, retained traces of walls, and particularly 
at an opening in the rocks, where there seems to have 
been an entrance and gate. There can be little doubt 
that the spot was selected by some Roman patrician for 
the erection of a villa, perhaps in the time of Adrian, 
when Tibur became fashionable as a place of residence. 
It should always, however, be remembered that the 
sites of ancient cities were generally chosen for this 
purpose on account of their agreeable elevations, and 
also beeause the remains of the city walls served as a 
fence to the gardens of the proprietor. This cireum- 
stance is noticed by several Roman authors. 

On the side of Munitola, nearest the Anio, are 
several ancient tombs; and it seems that the Via 
Valeria, having erossed the river by a bridge at the 
upper angle of Tivoli, crossed it again near this place. 

The present road to Munitola from Tivoli lies on 
the left bank of the Anio, and of the Fosso degli Arci, 
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(a stream running from Sassula and Empulum,) eross- 
ing the latter by a bridge near the aqueducts of the 
Aniene Nuovo and Vecchio, and of the Acqua Claudia, 
near the Villa Lolli. Munitola is about three miles 
distant from Tivol. Empulum lies beyond it three 
miles further. 

It is probable that Munitola, Empulum, Sassula, 
Siciliano, Sambuci, Vico Varo, Mandela, and Sacco 
Muro, were all dependent upon ibur. 

The peasantry of Italy articulating their beautiful 
language in so slovenly a manner, it is difficult, or 
almost impossible, to obtain from them the modern 
names of places with any degree of accuracy. Minutoli, 
Monitola, and Ponidola seem those most commonly 
given to the place in question. 


NAZZANO. 


A large and well situated village, of five hundred 
and thirty inhabitants, situated on the pretty wooded 
hills on the banks of the Tyber opposite the mountains 
of Sabina. It is seen from the top of Soracte, and also 
from Fiano. 


Neamt. Neus. 


Nemi is at present a large village, of seven hundred 
and thirty-five inhabitants, situated on a lake of the 
same name. On the opposite side is the town of Gen- 
zano. There is scarcely any place so beautifully seques- 
tered as Nemi, though not far from the high road from 
Rome to Naples. The surface of the lake is one thou- 
sand and twenty-two [french] feet above the sea. That 
of Albano is one hundred and three fect lower. 

Silins calls the great forest, or Nemus, the “immite 
Nemus Trivie.” In it was the temple of the Tauric or 
Scythian Diana, where human sacrifices were offered. 
Judging from her figure, as given upon an ancient vase, 
the statue of the goddess seems to have been an almost 
shapeless stone, with a rude head, and an arm held up 
with a sword. The temple belonged to the Ariecini. 
(Vide Aricia.) Nemi may have been built in later 
times, in the Forest of Nemus. <A villa erected by 
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Cesar, in the vicinity of the temple, was perhaps the 
origin of the place. If the temple stood on the borders 
of this lake it could scarcely have been anywhere so 
well placed as at Nemi; and below the village is a foun- 
tain, which may be that of Diana. 

The ascent of the Appian Way, from the Lacus 
Aricinus toward Genzano, is supposed to have been 
the Clivus Virbius, which seems to have been connected 
with the temple of Diana. 

Though nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
Speculum Diane, its chief celebrity in modern times ° 
has arisen from the discovery, at the bottom of the 
lake, of a great ship of one of the Roman emperors, 
five hundred feet in length. Leaden pipes, great quan- 
tities of large nails used in ship-building, marbles, 
paving tiles, and a considerable portion of the timbers 
of the vessel have been raised, and one beam of great 
length, not in the least decayed, has been thought 
worthy of a place in the Roman Museum. ‘The leaden 
pipes seem to have borne the name of Tiberius, and 
not of Domitian, nor of Trajan, to whom it had been 
attributed by Marchi, by whom the vessel was dis- 
covered, in the year 1535. 

The fountain of which Strabo speaks, may be found 
close to the road from Genzano to Nemi; where, to the 
right of the road, at about an equal distance from those 
two places, a very insignificant supply of water issues 
from a fissure in the volcanic rock. The fissure may 
have been artificially widened, and, in modern times, a 
cistern, or receptacle for the scanty water, has been 
added. There are no visible traces of buildings near ; 
nor can it, from the abrupt nature of the declivity, be 
supposed the site of the temple. “The grove of Diana,” 
says Strabo, “was on the left of the Via Appia, to those 
who ascended from the valley to the temple.” This 
ascent from the Via Appia, was evidently the road 
which runs below the convent of the Cappuccini, parts 
of the pavement of which still remain; but its date may 
perhaps be referred to no very remote period, for it 
seems to have been upheld by substructions of opus 
reticulatum. Arriving by this road near the margin of 
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the lake, a little bay indents the shore on the north of 
the village of Nemi. At the head of this bay, at the 
only cultivable spot close to the water, is found a 
species of quadrilateral peribolus, within which two of 
the walls of a cell yet remain, of ten or twelve feet in 
height. Had this been constructed with such materials 
as might be supposed coeval with the ancient temple of 
Diana, the question of the position of that building 
could no longer have admitted of a doubt: it consists, 
however, of opus reticulatum, (of which style it is 
a good specimen,) and is without any traces of the 
massive blocks of a more ancient edifice—As to the 
fountains near the temple, the copious stream by which 
the mills of the village of Nemi are turned, feeds the 
lake; and thus far accords with the description of 
Strabo, who says the fountains were near the temple, 
and supplied the lake. The cave of the Nymph, out 
of which the water issued, is hidden or disfigured by 
modern works. “Before the temple,” says Strabo, “is 
a lake like the sea.” ‘The little lake of Nemi cannot, 
indeed, with propriety, be compared to a sea; but 
Strabo’s expression is, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated : 
it is certainly improbable that the Vallericcia should 
have retained its waters in the time of that author, 
though mentioned as a lake by Pliny; so that the 
position near Nemi may be fairly considered the site 
of the temple of Diana. And if it be supposed that the 
emperor rebuilt the edifice when he began to take 
such pleasure in the lake and its vicinity, and that he 
repaired the road with substructions of similar masonry, 
the circumstance of its remains being of opus reticu- 
latum may be accounted for. It must, however, be 
remarked, that the goddess was certainly more fre- 
quently designated as of Aricia than with the title of 
Nemorensis; and the remains below Aricia are of that 
remarkable and peculiar construction described by Vi- 
truvius, not found at the temple near Nemi; while a 
very curious basso relievo, (which preserves the costume 
of the times, and bears every mark of high antiquity, ) 
found in 1791, in the Vallericcia, near the emissary of 
the lake of Nemi, and not far from the remains below 
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Aricia, adds very much to their pretensions. It repre- 
sents the death of a priest of Diana, slain by his sue- 
cessor, according to the custom of the place. It is not 
known into whose hands this invaluable relic has now 
fallen; an engraving also, taken from it, is now become 
so searce, that even the diminutive but accurate repre- 
sentation subjoined, cannot be otherwise than accept- 
able. The size of the original is about three fect six 
inches, by two feet. 


REX NEMORENSIS IN ANTISTITARUM CONSPECTU CONFOSSUS. 


“In the work of Professor Nibby, other particulars 
may be found with regard to Massa Nemns, as the 
place was called in the ninth century. 


Neve; Neri; Neperta; Nepis; NEPETUS. 


Neretra’ Newita’ Nema? Neomeros. 


The Peutingerian Table gives the road from Rome 
to Nepe thus: Ad Sextum, VI; Veios, VI; , VIII; 
(this was probably by a road which passed near Scro- 
fano, and throngh the Ager Stellatinus; Nepe, VIIII. 
It then proceeds to Falleros, V; Castello Amerino, XII; 
Ameria, VIIIT. 

Very little is known of the early history of Nepeta. 
It seems, however, to have been originally an establish- 
ment of the Falisci. In after times, it became a Roman 
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colony, (according to Paterculus, about seventeen years 
from the burning of Rome by the Gauls,) but never 
rose into fame. 

The situation is beautiful, and the more so, as af- 
fording a striking contrast to the bare voleanic country, 
near Baccano and Monte Rosi. The undulating soil is 
finely shaded by tall oaks, which form the most delight- 
ful open groves. The rocks are voleanic, but have been 
worn by torrents into beautiful glens, well fringed with 
wood, and particularly suited to the excavation of 
tombs, in the Etruscan manner. 

The position of the town is not higher than the rest 
of the plain; but being cut off from it by two ravines, 
its situation a good deal resembles that of Civita Cas- 
tellana. There are at present one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-one inhabitants. On the north side of 
the town, the post-road passes one of these ravines, 
where there is an aqueduct. ‘The remains of its gothie 
fortifications at the Roman entrance are remarkable as 
a fine specimen of the effect produced by the towers 
and battlements and machicolations of the middle ages; 
and the cathedral is a venerable relic of the most 
ancient style of ecclesiastical architecture; but the 
general appearance of the place is desolate, and the inn 
is comfortless. 

Some of its fortifications are founded on the ruins 
of the ancient wall of Nepeta; as an example of the 
usual style of Etruscan work in tufo, a part close to the 
carriage-road on entering is here given. It will be 
found to resemble the style usually observed in the 
ancient buildings of Rome, of tufo or peperino—consist- 
ing generally of alternate long and short blocks, though 
by no means of similar magnitudes*. 


[* It is very questionable how far this peculiar style of construction, 
which is notoriously that employed in all the Roman works of the re- 
publican period, and of which the substructions of the Tabularium at 
tome afford an excellent specimen, (see figure in the Addenda,) is en- 
titled to be ealled Etrusean at all. It is certain at least that it is not 
found in any Etrusean cities of undoubted antiquity. Those of Falleri, 
indeed, are built wholly in this manner and with great regularity, but it 
has been already shown that these belong not to the ancient Etruscan 
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The passage of the post-road through the town 
makes Nepi well known to travellers. Itis about thirty 
miles from Rome, and is the first stage out of the Via 
Cassia, on the eastern road to Florence. 


NEROLA. 


Nerola is a village, with 360 inhabitants, upon one 
of the mountains of "alates. Tt is at present the pro- 
perty of the Barberini family, who keep the ancient 
feudal castle in tolerable repair, and sometimes reside 
there during the hot days of summer, when its lofty 
situation renders Nerola cooler than the villages below. 
The Barberini are not only princes of N erola, but also 
of Palestrina, dukes of Monte Libretti, and marquises 


city of Falerii, but to the Roman colony. As we hear very little of either 
Nepe or Sutrium, as Etruscan citie:, and we know that they both 
received Roman colonies shortly after the capture of the city by the 
Gauls, (Vell. Pat. i. 14,) it seems highly probable that the walls of both 
may belong to the latter period. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the greater irregularity and more massive character of the Etruscan 
walls at Volterra, Fiesole, Cortona, &c. may perhaps be attributed to 
the harder material they had to work with. The remains of the walls 
of Tarquinii are too slight to afford us any evidence that can be relied 
on. Those of Veii, as remarked by Sir W. Gell himself present, a cha- 
racter wholly dissimilar to those of Nepi and Falleri, and such as to be- 
speak a higher antiquity. —E. B.] 
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of Correse, Ponticelli, and Col Alto; so that the terri- 
tory of the family in this neighbourhood is of vast 
extent; but from the unaccountable state to which the 
Roman nobility are reduced, no very considerable 
reyenue is derived from these and other possessions. 

Nerola is about five miles above Monte Libretti, 
and more than thirty from Rome. 

The view over the valley behind Nerola is fine. It 
is terminated by the high mountains Pendente and Ser- 
rapopolo. In the valley, which is beautifully wooded, 
is the town of Scandriglia. 


NETTUNO. 


There is every reason to believe that Nettuno, near 
Antium, occupies the site of the ancient Ceno or Cerio; 
which, according to Dionysius, was a small maritime 
town belonging to Antium, with a port and market- 
place. (Vide Antinm.) Nettuno being placed at an 
angle of the coast, leavimg open sea only for the space 
of 106° 15’, between the point of Astura and the mole 
of Antium, is, by nature, well calculated to afford shel- 
ter from the northern and easterly winds; so that 
before the construction of the magnificent port of 
Antium, it must have been on this account of great 
consequence. The name Nettuno is, perhaps, derived 
from a temple, dedicated to Neptune; probably its 
tutelar divinity. 

The modern town is bwilt round the bastions of a 
papal fortress, and, according to the last census, con- 
tains 1,186 inhabitants. There is now but little activity 
or commerce here, on account of the depopulation of 
the neighbouring country. Its distance from Rome 
is thirty-eight miles. The latter part of the road is 
through a deep sand, shaded by extensive forests of 
lofty and picturesque oaks. Notwithstanding the mile- 
stones which here and there occur, it is difficult to find 
the way, as the traveller is uncertain which of the many 
devious paths he should take. 

Cluver cites an inscription, FORTVNIS. ANTIATIBVS., 
as existing in Nettuno: it was probably brought from 
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the celebrated temple of Equestrian Fortune at 
Antium. 


NoMENTUM. 


La Mentana, the ancient Nomentum, is a small 
town, better built than other places in the vicinity. It 
consists chiefly of one large, wide street ; and its prin- 
cipal building is the baronial house of the Borghese 
family. It is not easy to discover what could have been 
the motive for founding a town in this situation ; for, 
the ground not being naturally elevated on all its sides, 
the defence of at least half its cireuit must have de- 
pended wholly on the strength of the walls. 

In the town, many marbles and inscriptions may be 
seen, but no unequivocal traces of very remote anti- 
quity have as yet been discovered. Nomentum must, 
however, have been well fortified, having been for some 
time a frontier town, against the Sabines, but it was 
not strong, for when the neighbouring city of Crustu- 
merium was taken by the Romans, Nomentum also sub- 
mitted immediately. 

The place is, at present, remarkable only for the 
goodness of its common wine; which, as no care is 
taken in making it, must proceed from some peculiarity 
of the soil, which probably is partly volcanic, and partly 
calcareous. It was noted also in ancient times, for the 
produce of its vineyards. 

The Via Nomentana has already been described 
under the article Hiculea. 


Norsa; NorMa. 


Dionysius says that Norba was a Latin colony, or 
rather that the inhabitants were Latin. (lab. vii*.) 
Anciently, the city was in the territory of the Volsct ; 


[* This statement of Dionysius, perhaps refers to his own time, or 
at least to one long subsequent to the early ages of Rome. But it is 
certain that Norba was originally a Latin and not a Volscian city: it is 
mentioned by Dionysius among those which took part in the alliance of 
the Latins against Rome in U.C. 258, (see above p. 294,) and the very 
purpose of establishing an additional colony there, was to oppose the 
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it is, however, to be remembered that, in the time of 
Dionysius, Latinum extended to the Liris. 

If similarity of construction, of purpose, and of cir- 
cumstances, can assist in determining the epoch of the 
foundation of Norba, it must have been coeval with 
Signia. In after times, when, for fear of the Volsci, 
the Roman colony at Velitree was re-inforced, a new 
one was established at Norba, “que arx in Pomptino 
esset.” (hiv. ii. 34.) This was in the consulate of 
Titus Geganius and Publius Minucius, U.C. 262, only 
sixteen years after the erection of Signia. (Lib. vu. 
42, Norba and Setia are expressly called Roman colo- 
nies; and they were accordingly attacked as such by 
the enemies of Rome. Having espoused the cause of 
Marius, Norba seems to have been almost utterly de- 
stroyed, (B.C. 82.) by Aimilius Lepidus, one of Sylla’s 
generals, who, unable to overcome the strength of the 
walls by force, entered the place during the night by 
treachery ; but the inhabitants chose rather to perish 
by their own hands, than to fall into the power of the 
conqueror. (Appian. Bel. Civ. lib. 1. 94.) 

The walls are at this day not less than seven thou- 
sand feet in circuit, and the blocks of which they are 
constructed vary from three to ten feet in length. ‘The 
ruins of the place are visible from the post-house of 
Torre tre Ponti, the Trapontium of Strabo. 

The village of Norma (the modern representative of 
Norba) stands on a continuation of the rocky ridge, 
about a mile to the south, and is approached trom the 
marshes by a long zig-zag road. Its hill is separated 
from that of Sermoneta by a broad valley running from 
the marshes deep into the mass of the Volscian moun- 
tains. 

Below Norba, in the middle ages, stood a town 
called Nympha, or Ninfa, of which many vestiges and 
a tower remain. ‘The name was derived from the source 


progress of the Volscians. It is remarkable that Pliny (lib. iii. e. 5. § 9), 
mentions Norba among the cities which in his day had utterly perished, 
though he had just before enumerated the Norbani among the still ex- 
isting inhabitants of Latium,—E.B.] 
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of the river Ninfa, (luvius Nympheus,) which rises in 
a beautiful fountain on the spot, near a lofty tower. 

Further information on the subject of the ruins of 
Norba, may be found in the annals of the Roman 
Archeological Institution [for the year 1829], which has 
given a long account of these fortifications, and some 
views, and to which the traveller must be referred, as 
the details of the vicinity have not been examined for 
this work. [Very accurate representations of some 
parts of the walls, gates, &c., will be found in Dodwell’s 
Views of Pelasgic Remains, plates 72—80.] 


Numicius; Numicus. Nopuixios. 


A river between the cities of Lavinium and Ardea; 
probably the stream now called Rio Torto, which crosses 
the Via Ardeatina at Santa Procula. This torrent is 
said to have proved fatal to Aineas, in his last battle. 
(Vide Ardea.) Dionysius (lib. i. ¢. 62) cites the fol- 
lowing inscription from the Heroum, built here by the 
Latins, in honour of this hero :—lIlarpos Qéou y@oviov os 
motapod Nopixiov pevpa ovewet. If AUneas really perished 
here, Ascanius was probably the founder of this Heroum. 
“Tt consisted,” says Dionysius, “of a Tumulus of 
no great size, round which trees were planted ;” and, 
from the indestructible nature of such monuments, may 
possibly yet exist. It is on this account that these 
additional particulars have been given, though the river 
has been already noticed under the article Ardea. 

As the Roman pontiffs and consuls sacrificed on the 
spot to Auneas every year, the Heroum, whatever it 
might have been, was evidently known and acknow- 
ledged in the times of authentic history. 


OLEVANO. 


A place situated on the mountain-road between 
Palestrina and Subiaco. The houses are scattered, so 
as to occupy a considerable space, and being intermixed 
with gardens, Olevano is rather a pretty spot. Indeed 
the whole country is beautiful, being well wooded, and 
pleasantly diversified with hills and rivulets, whilst the 
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numerous communities perched on the various emi- 
nences, contribute to enliven the scene. 

Olevano has two thousand three hundred and eighty 
inhabitants. In the upper part of the town is a villa, 
belonging to the family Baldi, where a lodging may be 
procured for the night; but strangers seldom visit the 
place, and the road beyond Genazzano is not good. 
[Cyclopean remains were discovered here by Abeken*. | 


ORICOLI. 


A place near Arsoli, and the Montes Simbrivini. It 
had anciently a name somewhat similar—Auricola. The 
details were not examined for the Map. 


ORIOLO. 


A village, of nine hundred and sixty-three inha- 
bitants, belonging to the Altieri family, who have a 
villa there, in good repair, and where the prince some- 
times resides. There is a carriage-road by the way of 
Bracciano. The highest sources of the Acqua Paola 
are in a great forest, near Oriolo. 


OsPEDALETTO. 


A small Jone house, at a short distance to the right 
of the Via Cassia, between Rome and La Storta. 


OsTERIA DI CIVITA. 


This was once a little inn, or lone house, on the 
road to Nettuno and Porto d’Anzo, and was the last in 
the cultivated country, an open waste, succeeded by a 
forest of eleven miles, being beyond. It was burnt 
and uninhabited in the year 1829. 

The name Civita does not in this instance appear to 
indicate the site of any ancient city in the immediate 


[* M. Abeken in 1841 discovered here the remains of the ancient 
walls, built in a very rude style with large shapeless blocks, presenting 
less approach to the regular polygonal construction than any others in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. (See the Bulletino dell Istituto, for 1841.) 
A portion of them is represented in the plates to his Afittel Italien. 
(Tay. i. fig. 1.)—E.B.] 
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vicinity, being taken from Civita Lavinia, wpon the hill 
above. There is, however, on the road to Conea, which 
runs to the left from this spot, a knoll with trees, which, 
if any vestiges could be discovered upon it, would 
doubtless point out the situation of Corioli. 

The old Strada di Conca, by Castel di Leva, falls in 
here. The road is good, or what the Italians call 
Strada Regia, only as far as this Osteria; the rest is 
neglected; the communities most interested being 
generally too deficient in spirit either to construct new 
roads, or to keep old ones in repair; and the sovereigns, 
from the advanced age at which their elevation is ob- 
tained, generally dying before great operations can be 
carried into effect. 


OSTERIA DI CORRESE. 


One of those poor solitary inns on the road side so 
common in the Roman states, in consequence of the 
depopulation and non-existence of villages throughout 
the country. It is about twenty-one or twenty-two 
miles from Rome, and is the second stage from Fonte 
di Papa, on the Via Salaria, or Strada di Rieti. 


OSTERLA DEL FuRBINO. 


An Osteria in the plain below Cervetere, at a soli- 
tary part of the road to Civita Vecchia. In the year 
1829 it was deserted. 

These inns of the Campagna, like the khans of the 
East, are at times much exposed to the depredations of 
robbers, from the loneliness of their position; and are 
alternately deserted and re-opened as the country is 
more or less infested by them. They are frequented 
only by carters and muleteers. 


OsTERIA DI Maa FEpE. 


An Osteria on the road to Ostia, not far from the 
ninth mile. The evil omen of this name has induced 
the occupier to endeavour to change it to that of Buona 
Fede, with which it is now inscribed. 

At the Osteria, an ancient road branches off from 
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the Via Ostiensis, running to Porcigliano on the left, 
and thenee to Torre Paterno, or Laurentum. The Os- 
teria is of a superior order as to appearance. 


OsTERIA DE Marpasso. (Vide ALLA). 


OsTERIA DI MorIcoNne. 


A house in the plain below Moricone, beyond the 
junction of the lower Via Salaria with the Via Nomen- 
tana at Eretum. (Vide Eretum.) 


OSTERIA DEL PAVoNE.—OSTERIA DI SETTE VENE. 


Two small inns in the desolate and deserted country 
between Baccano and Monte Rosi. The Osteria del 
Pavone is nearly twenty-two miles from Rome; the 
Sette Vene is about a mile beyond. 


OsTIA$ Nera’ ‘H Ootia. 


Ostia, says Pliny, was sixteen miles from Rome; 
Strabo gives one hundred and ninety stadia as the dis- 
tance, following the winding of the river. Many authors 
reckon it at thirteen miles. According to Strabo and 
others, it was built by Ancus Martius; but in the age of 
that geographer, was without a port, on account of the 
depositions of the river. Dionysius speaks of it as an 
entrance for vessels, and Rutilius informs us that the 
left branch of the Tyber was rendered impassable by 
sand, but that small boats might always enter. In the 
time of Minutius Felix, it was a most agreeable place ; 
and Cluver cites an author, who calls the Insula Sacra, 
at the mouth of the Tyber, the “ Libanus Alm Vene- 
ris,” never failing in pasture in the summer, and in the 
winter covered with roses and other flowers; but in the 
time of Procopius the city was without walls, and nearly 
deserted. 

Ancus Marecius established not only a town and 
colony at Ostia, but the salt works also of the Lacus 
Ostie, probably in the very spot where they exist at 
present. The port of a city like Rome could not fail 
to become opulent, and it seems to have flourished 
ereatly; but in the time of Aurelian, that emperor 
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erecting a Pretorium and Forum Aureliani “in Osti- 
ensi ad mare,’ shows that the ancient city had already 
dechned; probably because the port was difficult of 
access, and had been superseded by that of Trajan. 

The site of the ancient Ostia was a little elevated 
above the surrounding sand and marshes. It is now 
distinguished by heaps of ruined buildings, which cover 
a considerable space, but have little to recommend them 
as remains of architecture; consisting only of masses 
of small stones held together by cement. Excavations 
have been made with great success, and some statues 
and inscriptions have been found, which prove that the 
town was not deserted at an early period. Its temple, 
the court of which was surrounded by a peribolus, or 
portico, must have been a very ornamental building. 
The front, raised on a flight of steps, seems to have 
been hexastyle, and of the Corinthian order; the flanks 
in front of the cella were of white marble; but the 
colonnade round the court was of less magnitude and 
beauty. According to a rough measurement of the 
whole area of the building, it does not exceed two 
hundred and seventy Roman palms in length, by one 
hundred and twenty in breadth. 

Near this are the remains of a theatre with a mo- 
dern church of St. Sebastian ; at the landing-place are 
other vestiges of antiquity; and toward the sea the 
traces of a gate are visible. ‘Torre Bovaccino (a tower 
Duilt in modern times to repel the Barbaresque pirates) 
is also within the cireuit of ancient Ostia. (Vide Bo- 
Vaccino. ) 

The modern fort or castle of Ostia, consists of three 
or more lofty and ruinous brick towers, united by a 
curtain and surrounded by a ditch. Anciently the bed 
of the river, as appearances evidently indicate, was 
nearer the site of this modern castle than at present, so 
that the ancient town must have been situated upon a 
narrow peninsula. 

There are few inhabitants at Ostia, on account of its 
unwholesome air; and of all the wretched places on the 
coast in the vicinity of Rome, Ostia, in its present state, 
is one of the most melancholy. 
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Ptolemy (according to whom the position of Rome 
was 36° 40’ east long., 41° 40’ north lat.,) gives to the 
places on the coast the following distances and order: 
—Castrum Novum, 35° 40’, 41° 41’; Pyrgi, 36°, 41° 
40°; Alsium, 36° 15’, 41° 40’; Tyberis Ostia, 36° 40’, 
41° 30’; Flexus ejus ad oceasum, 36° 30’, 42°; Ostia, 
civit. et port. Rom, 36° 30’, 41° 30°; Antium, 36° 50’, 
41° 20’, 

The Popes, on their election, if not already in orders, 
are consecrated by the Bishop of Ostia, Ostia bemg the 
most ancient see. ‘This bishopric, on account of the 
poverty and desertion of the place, is now united to that 
of Velletri. 


PAGIIARING, 


A yilla on the south-east side of Monte Musino, 
near the ancient road from Veii to Capena. 


PaGutaRozza, PAGLiarozzi, or PAGLIAROZZO. 


A house near the artificial eut or drain, made at the 
lower end of the Laecus Aricinus. 


Pagus Lemontus. 


An ancient village near Rome, the exact situation 
of which is unknown. It was once thought to have 
been at Roma Vecchia, on the Appian Way, but it was 
more probably near the Via Latina. 


Pautatium. (Vide Hisrory.) 


PALAVERDE. 


A mass of ruins in the flat space below Frattocchie ; 
consisting perhaps for the most part, of stones taken 
from the walls of Boville. 


Patestrina. (Vide Prayeste.) 


PRUIANG. 


A fortified town beyond Palestrina, containing 3,042 
inhabitants, 


PAL JOO 


During the middle ages it was the scene of many 
contests with the Papal government. For a long period 
it was held by the Colonna family, but having been 
taken from them by Pope Paul IV. in the sixteenth 
century, was given by him to his nephew Carafa, with 
the title of Duke of Paliano, at which time it was re- 
gularly fortified as a barrier against Naples. After a 
few years, however, the town, together with the title, 
again returned to the Colonnas. 


PALOMBARA. 


A town containing two thousand and seventy inha- 
bitants, of which the Borghese family are the present 
feudal proprietors. It is beautifully situated upon an 
insulated hill at the foot of Mount Genaro, and between 
that mountain and St. Angelo. The fountain is as usual 
out of the town, and at some distance, at the foot of 
the hill; the villagers generally meet there with their 
horses and other animals at sunset. 

Palombara, and indeed the whole country between 
it and Tivoli, is noted for its cherries, of which a great 
quantity are annually carried to Rome. 

It seems impossible that such a situation could have 
been overlooked by ancient settlers in their descent 
from the high mountains to the plain; and indeed the 
vestiges of an ancient road may be observed running 
between Mount Genaro and the hills of the Corniculani, 
to this place. ‘There are, however, no indications of 
absolute antiquity upon the spot, so that neither Regil- 
lum nor any other ancient Sabine town can be referred 
to Palombara with certainty. There is a ruined castle 
on the top of the hill; and on the foot of Mount Genaro, 
near Palombara, is another ruin called Castiglione; but 
this apparently is nothing more than the remains of a 
monastery fortified with towers. It was not examined 
carefully in detail by the author of the present work. 
The people of Palombara informed lim that nothing 
really ancient existed on the spot; but there may, 
nevertheless, have been an ancient town, the original of 
Palombara, which might have been supplied with water 
from the deep rayine in Mount Genaro; for the pea- 
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santry of the Om aay have no discrimination as to the 
age of antiquities. It is, perhaps, fair to conclude that 
some small places, or castles, in this vicinity, have 
escaped the notice of history; for Dionysius says, that 
after the submission of the Camarini, other small towns 
in the vicinity, Todwyvas pixpat, and fortified castles, Kae 
ppoupia exupa, were taken by ‘Tarquin. 

During the middle ages Palombara was one of the 
strongholds of the Savelli family. 


PEepuM. 


Pedum is supposed to have oecupied the site of the 
modern Gallicano. 

No situation could exceed that of Gallicano, for a 
small town, and nothing could be more defensible: ; the 
rock on which it stands being insulated, except where 
an isthmus on the south joins it to the high land. In 
the deep g elens below, are vestiges of ancient cutting in 
the rocks for roads and tombs. 'The Via Prenestina 
also passed near it on the west and on the east; and in 
the way to Ponte Lupo, was another ancient road which 
ran from the villa of Adrian and Tibur to Praneste. 
Tibur and Preneste were allies of Pedum. Gallicano 
has nine hundred and forty inhabitants. 

According to Martelli an ancient road, near Galli- 
cano, is still called Via di Pedo. 


EDGES 
The Pelasei seem to have been the remote origin of 
all civilization in Italy, though in many things less 
advanced than the Hellenes, Herodotus, el after 
him, Thucydides and Strabo, agree that all’Edvas was 


at one time called Pelaseia. 
as] 


[* The reader who is desirous of investigating the many ditficult- 
questions conneeted with the history and migrations of the Pelasgie 
nations, may refer to Niepuur’s Roman LZistory, vol. i, (the seetion on 
the CEnotrians and Pelasgians); McLier’s Hirusker, (Minleitung, eh. 2); 
THmiwaL’s Iistory of Grecee, vol. i., chap. 2; and Donaupson’s Var- 
ronianus, chapters Ll and 2. It would be difficult to find a more infeli- 
citous specimen of such investigations than the present dissertation by 
Sir W. Gell. —E.B.] 
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These authors secm to think that Thessaly was the 
original residence of the Pelasgi; doubtless Thessaly 
was the country from which they came immediately to 
Greece; but those who have most examined the ques- 
tion, and among them Count de Gebelin, trace the 
Pelasgi from beyond the banks of the Danube to the 
Peloponnesus; and it appears that they were found not 
only in Macedonia and Thrace, but also in Epirus, 
Illyria, Dacia, and the country of the Gete. Being 
found so far north, it is by no means surprising, that, 
attracted by the fertility of the country, they should 
have spread also into Italy; and as it would be difficult 
for the writers of the South to distinguish them from 
other distant tribes or nations, with whom they had no 
intercourse, we may suppose the Gauls, Hyperboreans, 
Celts, or Pelasgi, as they descended into Haly, were not 
unfrequently confounded together. 

These are said to have peopled all the regions of 
the North, and to have brought with them the most 
necessary of the arts employed in agriculture. That 
the Hyperboreans had at one time resided in Greece, 
seems established by the circumstance, that down to a 
late period they were accustomed to transmit, every 
year, offerings to the Delian Apollo. 

Larcher gives to the Pelasgi of Thessaly the extra- 
ordinary antiquity of 1883 years* before the Christian 
cera, and says they then came from Peloponnesus; but 
as the age of Diomed, who flourished during the Trojan 
war, was only a tenth remove from that of Dencalion 
of Thessaly, from whom he was descended, 1500 years 
B.C. seems the more probable date of the Pelasgo- 
Thessalian establishment under Deucalion. 

Argos, however, was founded as early as 1856 years 
B.C., and this city was decidedly Pelasgian; and Ge- 
lanor, its native king, who was subdued by Danaus and 
the Agyptian invaders, was named also Pelasgus. 


[* With regard to the real value of this and all similar chronological 
conclusions relating to the legendary period of Grecian history, the 
reader cannot do better than consult the excellent chapter of Mr. Grote, 
on the subject in his History of Greece (vol. ii., chap. 19.)—E.B.] 
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It would seem not improbable, that in consequence 
of the defeat sustained by his father, Lycaon, the son of 
Gelanor, might fly into the interior, to Mount Lyexus, 
the stronghold of Arcadia. According to Apolledorus 
and Pausanias, the Lycaon, who built Lycosura, was the 
son of Pelasgus and Melibeea, and lived 1820 years 
B.C., and “of all the cities of the carth,” says Pausa- 
nias, “Lycosura is the most ancient, and from the 
model of that other cities were built.” The writer of 
this article has shown, in a work published at Berlin by 
the Royal Academy, in the year 1831, on the subject of 
ancient walls, that even supposing Lycosura to have 
been built by Lyeaon, the son of Gelanor, it would still 
be older than Tiryns; but there can be no doubt that 
Lycaon, the grandson of Inachus, was the Lycaon of 
Areadia, and the builder of the primeval city. Hesiod 
also says that Pelaseus was the son of Inachus, and 
that he had a son Lycaon; and in these early times 
alone could the city have served as a model for others; 
for Argos had been the capital of the country long 
before the time of Gelanor. It must be concluded, 
from the account of Pausanias, that Argos, confiding 
for defence, as it might safely do, to the impregnable 
rock of Larissa, was without regular walls during the 
reigns of three or four of its first kings, and that in 
the mean time Lycaon had built his primeval city on 
Mount Lyceus. We cannot, however, suppose it to 
have existed without fortifications up to the introduc- 
tion of the new species of military architecture, intro- 
duced by Preetus and his Cyclopians from Lycia, at the 
building of Tiryns, four hundred and thirty-six years 
later. Thebes founded, in 1493, only three generations 
before Tiryns, is expressly said to have been “unten- 
able without walls, notwithstanding the valour of the 
Cadmeeans.” 

Pausanias relates that from Lycosura, as a centre, 
the descendants of Pelasgus spread over the whole 
country, then called Pelasgia; and CEinotrus, a son of 
Lycaon, discontented with his share of the inheritance, 
quitted his native soil, and went to Italy with a colony. 
Of these Pelasgi, one portion settled in the centre of 
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Italy, and were known afterwards as Casci, or Abori- 
gines; but some of the same exiles occupied a more 
southern region, and were called CGinotrians. It seems 
that the Siculi, and perhaps the Osci, were only branches 
of this people. 

Cinotrus, as Dionysius says, was the son of Lycaon, 
the third in descent from Phoronens, seventeen genera- 
tions before the fall of Troy, and led the first colony 
from Greece. The Pelasgi continually spreading over 
this country, possessed, in the time of Deucalion, about 
1,502 years B.C. much of Thessaly and of Epirus; and 
north of Olympus they became Macedonians. ‘The 
Gulf, now called, of Volo, was then the Pelasgic Gulf, 
and the Oracle of Dodona, in Epirus, was their holy 
place. 

It is not easy to say why Homer gives to the Pelasei 
the epithet of godlike, unless by that term he intends to 
imply their antiquity. It scems also difficult to account 
for the change of name from Pelasgia to Hellas, or for 
the supposed change of language into Greek, or for the 
changes of residence of the Pelasgi, unless the Hellenes 
were a distinct race, and at the same time conquerors 
of the Pelasgi, which is not expressly stated in history. 
Many of the Pelasgi, we are told, became Hellenes 
when the latter gained the ascendancy, conforming to 
the customs and language of the more powerful nation. 
Euripides notices the change of name from Pelasgi to 
Danai, after the successful invasion of Danaus; and it 
would be reasonable to conjecture that the great revolu- 
tion was occasioned by the three colonies of Danaus, 
Cecrops, and Cadmus. 

The settlement made at Dodona from Thessaly 
having remained in Epirus till the increasing population 
became inconvenient, the Oracle ordained another emi- 
gration to Italy and the country of the Aborigines. 
This second invasion of Italy terminated in the friendly 
union of the ancient with the newly-arrived Pelasgi, 
who brought with them many of those arts which an 
improved state of civilization in Greece had taught 
them. The former colony had lived in huts without 
defence; but the new tribe from Dodona knew how to 
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fortify cities, and actually walled Cutilia, Lista, Tiora, 
Batia, and in the end Cortona and many other places. 
from this time the Pelasgi, or Aborigines, or Casci 
seem to have acquired a great superiority over the 
Umbrians and other natives, and to have extended 
from sea to sea. They built Agylla, or Czre, near the 
Mediterranean, driving before them the less civilized 
Siculi, and leaving vestiges of their dominion even in 
Campania, where they had a town ealled Larissa, in 
memory of their original establishments at Argos, in 
Thessaly, and many other places occupied by their 
nation. 

It appears that the Pelasei of Umbria, whence the 
nation had spread over so large a part of Italy, began 
at length to fall into disunion and decay. The Etrus- 
cans took from them three hundred towns, in the region 
afterwards called Etruria; and, according to Dionysius, 
the Pelasgi seem to have been extinct, as the leading 
nation in Italy, about two generations before the war of 
Troy. 

This overthrow in Italy occasioned some of the 
Pelasgi to return to Greece, where they were well 
received by the Athenians, who established them in a 
barren spot at the foot of Hymettus, on condition that 
they should erect for them the northern wall of the 
Acropolis. 

‘Thus it appears that, before the Trojan war, perhaps 
as much as fifty years previous, the Pelasgi built the 
first city at Lycosura, the first walled cities of Umbria, 
and a wall at Athens, which, whatever it might have 
been, was reputed superior to what the Athenians of 
that period could have erected for themselves. These 
circumstances are not a little remarkable. 

The town of the Pelasgi, under Mount Hymettus, 
may yet be traced at the distance of an how’s walk 
from the Acropolis, whence it bears south 67° east; 
from the top of Mt. Anchesmus, south 49° east. The 
spot is near the monastery called Syriani. The gates 
are yet visible near the Metochi. ‘The wall ineluded 
four httle hills, and in some places it is with difticulty 
traced among the bushes. It is to be suspected that 
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the Athenians, though they employed the Pelasgi to 
build the north wall of the Acropolis, did not permit 
them to erect round their own habitations so strong a 
rampart as they would otherwise have constructed. 
There seem to have been towers, and the matcrials 
were stones of small size without cement. ‘They may 
be traced in many parts of their circuit, but they are so 
different from any other work of the kind in Attica, 
that they may be safely considered as works of hasty 
construction. The Athenians had thus little dificulty 
in executing their treacherous purpose, which they, 
perhaps, had planned from the beginning. The ruins 
confirm the history. 

These Pelasgi, who had settled near Athens, soon 
increased, and became so prosperous that the Athenians 
thought it prudent to expel them from their new abode. 
They then fled to Lemnos, whence fitting out a piratical 
expedition, they seized in revenge the virgins assembled 
at the feast of Diana, at Brauron, in Attica. In conse- 
quence of this they were again expelled from Lemnos, 
by Miltiades, and fled to Samothrace and the continent. 

Ii is to be remarked that Euripides (rn Hecubd) 
ealls the Pelasei of Lemnos the “sons of Atgyptus,” 
perhaps of Egypt. Every hint may be of consequence 
on a subject so little understood. ‘The poet, however, 
knew that the Pelasgi had been great in Argolis; and 
the Argives of Danaus were sons of Atgyptus in a 
poetic sense, which ought not to be confounded with 
history. 

The Pelasgi seem not to have possessed the know- 
ledge necessary for the formation of a confederacy for 
mutual protection. The Hellenes, on the contrary, who 
are said to have sprung up among the Pelasgi, and who 
in all probability were descended partly from the ori- 
ental colonists of Greece, formed leagues or confedera- 
tions with each other, and became by degrees so distinct 
from the Pelasgi, both in language and customs, as to 
form a separate people.—(Thucyd. i.) It is probable 
that the worship of new gods may have been one of the 
causes of this disunion, for the gods of Greece were 
unknown to the original Pelasgi. According to Hero- 
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dotus, they had neither idols nor temples, but sacrificed 
to a divinity, whose name from respect they did not 
utter®. This alone would have been a sufficient cause 
for disunion; but the Hellenes seem, nevertheless, to 
have attracted by their prosperity a great portion of 
the Pelasgi; for Herodotus, who says the Athenians, 
the Lacedzemonians, the Argives, and Areadians, were 
Pelasgi, says also that they had all become Hellenes 
before the return of the Pelasgi from Italy 

It appears from Herodotus (lib. i. 57,) that the 
Crestoman Pelasgi, the Placiani, and the Scylacemi, 
still preserved the Pelasgie language, or at least did 
not speak that of the neighbouring Thracians. It is 
curious enough, that in speaking of the Crestonians, he 
should say, who live above the Tyrrheni,” and that in 
this passage Cortona was generally read—not Crestona. 
It may be thought that Cortona in Umbria, being well 
fortified and strongly placed, may have resisted the 
Etruseans with more snecess than some others of the 
cities of Italy, and have obtained, in consequence, such 
terms as may have left their language unchanged;—and 
that the expression “above the 'T yrtheni, a being thus 
accounted for, applies to that city: but on the other 
hand, the Placiani and Seylaceni on the Hellespont, 
being named in conjunction with them, it seems more 
likely that the Crestonians of 'Thraee are the people to 
whom Herodotus refers. 

Cilicia, the Troad, Thrace, Thessaly, Lemnos, Samo- 


* With all this seeming simplicity, they are, however, aceused of 
offering human victims on the summit of Mount Lyezus, in Arcadia. 
Myrsilus of Lesbos, cited by Dionysius, relates that the Pelasgi, on an 
occasion of famine, and in time of public ealamity, offered the tenth of 
their possessions to Jupiter, to Apollo, and the Cabiri. Dionysius indecd 
says they were not Pelasgi who did this, but Tyrrheni; but this seems 
to be only a different name for the same people. As their first offering 
had not relieved their wants, and a sedition had taken place in conse- 
quenee, these Tyrrhene Pelasgi then resolved that every tenth man 
should be sacrifieed. The custom of sacrificing human victims had not, 
therefore, entirely ceased among the Pelasgi, two ages (perhaps fifty 
years) previous to the fall of Troy. The rites and religion of the 
Cabiri were observed in a cavern, on the mountain of Samothrace, 
which it would be most interesting to examine. 
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thrace, Lesbos, Chios, Bithynia, and (according to 
Menecrates, a writer of Elea,) the whole coast of Ionia, 
were peopled by the Pelasgi, though they seem to have 
been extinct, as a separate nation soon after the fall of 
roy, 

The story of Eumolpus the Thracian, who esta- 
blished the Mysteries at Eleusis, (at which ‘several bar- 
barous words, of foreign origin, were uttered, and the 
main object of which is “supposed to have been the incul- 
cation of the doctrine of the unity of the Deity,) agrees 
with what Herodotus says of the religion of the Pe- 
lasgi. In later times also, (at a period long posterior 
to Eumolpus and the Thracian Orpheus, whose hymns 
no longer existed,) both Eleusis and Dodona were the 
scenes of ceremonies and possessed temples. 

The Pelasgi, whether autochthones and indigenous, 
or whether from the North, were evidently the posses- 
sors of the soil of Pelasgia till the Hellenes, or Danai, 
expelled those who would not submit to change, and 
called the country Hellas. It is also clear that the 
reigning family of Troy was of Pelasgic descent from 
Dardanus, who came from Samothrace, bringing with 
him those rites, which, with the Palladium, Afneas is 
supposed to have afterwards transferred to Lavininm. 
Monsignor Guarnacci, in a long and much-involved 
work, has insisted particularly on the retreat of Darda- 
nus from Italy, where he had killed his brother Jasius 
in order to seize upon the kingdom of Etruria. Dar- 
danus fled to Samothrace, and, after marrying the 
daughter of the -king, passed into Phrygia. Guarnacci 
attempts also to prove (and apparently not without sue- 
cess) that the names Pelasgi and Tyrrheni were often 
indiscriminately applied. 

In the frequent changes of country which the 
Pelasei experienced, portions of their race may be 
supposed to have adopted the tongue of the nations 
with whom they had sojourned; and that it was thus 
that those who came from Lydia to Etruna retained 
but little of the Greek idiom. The Umbrian Pelasgi 
retained scarcely one Greek word in ten, as we see by 
the Eugubian Tables; yet their history is as clearly and 
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as well traced from the heart of the Peloponnesus as 
can be reasonably expected. It is curious that the 
word Pir (fire) is one of the Greck terms found in the 
Eugubian Tables; for Ivp, iSmp, and some others of the 
most common words of the Greek Ja ineuage, are said, 
by Plato, to be barbarous, and not originally Greek. 
Perhaps they were Pelasgic. 

A longer dissertation on this singular people, after 
the various treatises which have been written in Ttaly 
respecting them, and after the learned researches of 
Bishop Marsh, in our own country, is not to be expected 
in a work of this kind; but a brief notice of the leading 
facts in the history of the Pelasgi of italy, may not be 
unacceptable. 

The writer having passed several years in Greece, 
for the purpose of examining the sites of ancient cities, 
was particularly interested with the account given by 
Pausanias, of the most ancient of all cities, Lycosura, 
on Mt. Lyeeus in Arcadia, whence the descendant of 
Pelasgus and Lycaon, Cinotrus, the leader of the most 
ancient colony of Pelasgi to Italy, derived his origin. 
The characteristics of this place were, that it was situ- 
ated high upon Mount Lyceus; (for Pausanias describes 
his ascent to it from the plain of Megalopolis;) near 
the town was the Hippodrome of the Lyczan games, in 
honour of Pan; a little above the town was the temple 
of Pan; a little ‘abo re that, was Olympus, or Lyeeus, the 
sacred summit of the Arcadian Jupiter and Pan; and 
from this a great part of the Peloponnesus was visible. 

All these circumstances are so satisfactorily com- 
bined, near a place now called Surias To Kastro, or the 
castle of Surias; and the name seems so evidently 
corruption from Lycosura, that there can exist no doubt 
as to the identity of the place. The ruins upon the hill 
are situated near a fountain, which waters a small but 
fertile plain, near the summit of Mt. Lyceus, now 
Diophorte. In the plain are the ruins of the Hippo- 
drome, one side of which is yet sustained by solid 
masonry, a part of which consists of polygonal walling. 
The wall of the city is of so much consequence to the 
argument, that a portion of it is given in the article 
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History. (Vide Introduction.) It is evidently of that 
irregular species which is termed polygonal, and being 
built by Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, king of the Pelasgic 
Areadians, it is decidedly Pela ASO IC. “A little higher up 
may still be found the fallen Doric columns of the 
temple of Pan, to whose divinity (confor unded as it 
appears with Jupiter in Areadia) the Lyeran games 
were celebrated at Lycosura, and the Luperealia at 
Rome: for the Lupercalia of ‘Rome were certainly in- 
troduced by the Pelasei from Lycosura, their original 
domicile. “A little above the temple of Pan is the sum- 
mit of the hill—a cone seemingly truncated artifically— 
and the altar of the sacrifices to Jupiter. 

The view from this point including the western sea, 
the enlf now called Calamata, the plain of Megalopolis 
toward the valley of Sparta, and the range of Menalus 
to the north, together with the little valley, the Hippo- 
drome, the ruined city, and the oak forests of the moun- 

tain, form one of the most splendid and most extraor- 
dinary scenes in the world. 

The cther cities, said by Pausanias to have been 
built by the descendants of Lycaon—such as Buphagos, 
Melanewa, Psophis, and Methydrion, having been ex- 
amined, ‘together with those of ZEtolia, of Doris, of 
LBeotia, of Phocis, of Iaoleos in Thessaly, (on the Pelas- 
gic Gulf.) of Troy itself above Bounarbashi, and of a 
part of Cnidus *,—and generally, wherever the Pelasgi 
are said to have: settled, have been found to bear ample 
testimony to the truth of history, respecting their Pelas- 
gic origin; all partaking more or less of the polygonal 
style of building g,as parallel strata of calcareous stone 
happened to be more or less common. 

The ruins of the ancient Smyrna BRON | no poly- 
hedral blocks; nor is there any thing at Patara in 


[* The polygonal remains at Cnidus have been examined and 
described by Mr. Hamilton in his Travels in Asia -Winor (vol. il. p. 43), 
who has obtained satisfactory evidence that the tombs constructed in 
this style are not only for the most part of Hellenic origin, but in some 
instances of so late a date as to be subsequent to the Loman conquest 
of Asia, thus proving that these constructions are in tis instance at 
least no evidence of Pelasgie influence.—E.B.] 
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Lycia, nor at the little city at the mouth of the Xan- 
thus, either of Pelasgiec or of Tirynthian masonry, as 
has been asserted*. Of the Pelasgie wall at Athens 
not a vestige remains, though some authors have ven- 
tured to build theories upon arguments derived from 
its supposed structure. he oldest part of the northern 
wall of the Acropolis of Athens is composed of the 
blocks, and of the original pillars, metopes, and triglyphs 
of the most ancient Heeatompedon. The wall of the 
temple of Venus at Daphne, on the sacred way, (men- 
tioned by Pausanias,) is decidedly polygonal or Pelasgie. 
Portions also of the wall of Eleusis are of the Pelasgie 
style; and the most ancient foundations at Platea are 
Pelasgic; but Gyphto Kastro, or Cénoe, on Mount 
Cytheron, is one of the best specimens in Greece. At 
Thebes are vestiges of irregular walls, but perhaps some- 
what different in style. At Abe and Elatea, in Phocis, 
is another curious variation, with curved lines, which the 
writer of this article has accounted for in the above- 
mentioned work printed at Berlin, by observing that 
another tribe of Thessalian Pelasei built them. 

This style is traced through AStolia, to Ithaca, 
Cephallenia, and Epirus. We may suppose that the 
walls of Spina, which the second Pelasgic colony forti- 
fied on landing in Italy, were of the same construction. 
Near Amiterno, a wall called Muraccio, or del Diavolo, 
found by the late Mr. Dodwell, is built in the same 
manner. Proceeding with the second colony of Pelasgi 
from Dodona, along the valley of the Velinus, in their 
progress toward the centre of Italy, the wall of Lista, 
one of the first cities built and fortified by them, hears 
a most striking resemblance to the earliest cities of the 
Arcadian Pelasgi. Of this a specimen is given in the 


[* Numerous specimens of the polygonal style of construction have 
been discovered by Sir C. Fellowes, in his recent valuable researches in 
Lycia: but far from lending any support to the Pelasgic theory, or con- 
firming the supposed Lycian origin of the Cyclopean architects of Tiryns, 
these walls, like those just referred to, are in most cases of demonstrably 
late date, and are sometimes found resting on, and supported by, 
masonry of the most regular Hellenic style. —E. B.] 
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article History. Bathia, near Lista, is in the same 
style; and Mr. Dodwell found Trebula also, near Reate, 
Pelagics. Palatium, the mother of Rome, is another 
good example. (Vide History.) The whole valley of 
the Equicoli, in which were the eities mentioned by 
Dionysius, presents numerous instances of the Pelasgic 
style. By this valley, the Pelasgi penetrated to the 
South; where Alba, the Lucus Angitiex, Antina, Atina, 
Casinum, and Arpinum, are all testimonies of the pre- 
sence of this people, who, uniting with the Aborigines, 
drove out the Siculi. The gate of Arpinum in the eita- 
del, so curiously resembles that of the lions at Mycena, 
that it would seem one must have been a copy of the 
other; the subject is one of great interest, and worthy 
of inyestigation.—Another outlet, toward the south 
from Reate, whence these expeditions against the Siculi 
commenced, was the valley of the Telonius, by which a 
colony arrived in the plain of Latium, building Cameria, 
Corniculuny, Ameriola, Medullia, and Czenina, all of 
polygonal masonry; and continuing it in all places 
where the softness of the tufo did not tempt them to 
resort to parallelograms. At Empulum, reached by the 
elens of the Telonius and the Anio, in the vieinity of 
which place tufo is to be found in great abundance, they 
seem to have erected walls of this material for the first 
time; in this instance, however, they still preserved 
their polygonal style; (vide Empulum;) but Tibur, the 
next place they arrived at, was walled with parallelo- 
grams. 

This colony seems also to have visited Preneste, 
Anagnia, Ferentinum, Artena, Alatri, and Veroli. The 
style is found as far as Atena; (a little to the south of 
Salerno;) but from this place, down to the southern 
extremity of Italy, and throughout Sicily, Qvhere only 
one tower at Cefalii presents an example which resem- 
bles the Pelasgic,) the parallelograms of the Greeks of 
Magna Grecia prevail. 

‘Toward the north the cities of the Pelasgi and Abo- 
rigines united, (wherever soft materials or very distinct 
natural horizontal courses of calcareous stone do not 
oceur,) present the same species of Pelasgic masonry: 
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thus Almeria or Ameria, Saturnia, and many others, 
bear testimony to the extensive dominion and influence 
of the Pelasgie race. 

Rome having been, in its earliest state, a colony of 
Palatium*, and its poprlation being afterwards mixed 
vith every other tribe of Pelaseic descent that inhabited 
either Latium or Sabina, it is by no means surprising 
that where the materials employed were of hard stone, 
they should have adopted the style of building brought 
by the Pelasgi from Greece. ‘Thus Signia, Norba, and 
Cirecii, were fortified by their kings in the Pelasgic 
style; and in works of a later period (as in the villas of 
Tibur, and in the substructions of the Valerian and 
Salarian roads},) the same style may be observed ;— 
which the Romans continued to follow, at least occa- 
sionally, till brick, or the opus reticulatum superseded 
the ancient solidity of ponderous blocks, and works of 
magnificence were no longer undertaken. 

The walls of many of the Italian cities, which are to 
the present day so justly admired for magnificence and 
durability, are precisely those to which ‘the expression 
“muro ducta Colonia” is applied by historians], a cir- 


* Varro says (lib. v. § 53,) that the Palatine at Rome might have 
been so ealled from the Palatini or Aborigines, who, coming from 
Palatium, in the neighbourhood of Neate, oceupied the spot. 

Tt The substructions of the Appian Way, in the Valleriecia, are built 
with soft voleanic stone; and though not quite regular, have the usual 
tendeney to alternate courses of long and short stones. When, however, 
the Appian quits the volcanic country, and is sustained by hard lime- 
stone substructions, as beyond Terracina, and in the Gola di Itri, the 
irregularity inereases, and in all parts the polygonal style, or a near 
approach to it, may be perceived, though the strata of limestone in the 
country are usually horizontal. Myr. L. Meason has lately discovered 
walls at Ceprano, irregular, but not polygonal. They are, however, of 
a softer species of limestone. 

[i Sir W. Gell here evidently refers to the treatise known by the 
name of Frontinus de Coloniis, for the peculiar expression “ muro 
dueta colonia” oecurs in no other author. But very little reliance can 
be placed on this authority. The so-called treatise is in fact a collec- 
tion of mere fragments, perhaps originally taken in part from a work 
by Frontinus, but abridged, mutilated, and patehed together by some 
very ignorant grammiarian, or mere scribe, at a much later period. On 
this point, no one, I think, who has really examined the subject can 
hesitate to agree with the last editor Goesius, (Rei Agraria Auctores, 
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cunstance strongly confirmatory of the Pelasgie descent 
of the Romans, whether as Trojans, or as Pelasgic Abo- 
rigines. Casinum, Signia, Norba, Cirexi, Verule, 
Alatrinm, Ferentinum, and Privernum, are of this num- 
ber; and to these, Nuceria, Atella, Caudium, Acerra, 
Sora, Telesia, Calatia, and many others might be added* 
—though in these places the walls are less imposing 
than in those first named. <Aufidena of the Samnites 
seems an example of a still more rugged style, so nearly 
resembling the ‘Tirynthian, that one would be disposed 
to call its masonry Cyelopian; but from Frontinus we 
learn that haste in building was the cause of its exces- 


p. 156.) What the precise import of the term “ muro duecta colonia” 
may be it is not easy to say: but it seems dificult to believe that it ha: 
auy reference to the construction of the massive walls of which tl . 
remains are referred to by Sir W. Gell. The greater part of the 
colonies spoken of by the supposed Frontinus are not the early Roman 
colonies, but those sent out by Sylla, Cesar, and Augustus, or by later 
emperors. Thus, in the instance cited just below of Aufidena, the 
words “ milites eum lege Julia deduxerunt,” at onee shew that this was 
one of the military colonies established by Julius Cresar for the reeep- 
tion of his veteran troops. Now it is perfeetly possible, and even highly 
probable, that the early Roman colonies, such as Signia and Norba, as 
well as Sutrium and Nepe, may have been fortified with great care, and 
that the walls now remaining may be the same as were then constructed; 
but the ereetion of such massive defences around small towns in the 
heart of Italy so late as the time of Cesar appears altogether ineredible. 
The case of Signia also will serve to show how little dependence ean be 
placed upon any inference from this authority. We here find: “ Signia. 
muro ducta. colonia. a militibus et III. vivis munita.” The punctuation 
here given is that of Goesius’s edition: and it seems probable that it is 
correct, and that the words “ muro ducta” should in all eases be 
separated from colonia,” as we find not unfrequently, “ oppidum. 
muro ductum. ecolonia.,” and sometimes “ municipium, muro ductum.” 
But that these last words eannot relate to the magnificent Cyclopean 
walls which surround Signia is evident, for the “ milites” at once point 
to one of the military colonies, none of which were earlier than the time 
of Sylla, whereas there is good reason to believe the walls of Signia to 
date from the colony settled there by Tarquin, and this is the view of 
the subject taken by Sir W. Gell himself, (see above p. 332.) though ho 
elsewhere (see Signia,) cites Frontinus to prove that they were built 
by the Romans.—E. B.] 

* Could these towns have existed without regular walls up to the 
time of the Romans, trusting for defence to their positions, and to the 
continuous line of their houses—which were so well united as to repre- 
sent one vast castle = 

pus 
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sive roughness. “ Aufidena, muro ducta colonia, iter 
populo debetur P. X. milites eam lege Italica [Julia 
in Goesius’s edition, which is certainly. its true reading, 
sine colonis deduxerunt.” 

Having now shown that, during their pr osperity, 
the Romans were in the constant practice of erecting in 
the Pelasgie style, such fortifications and substructions 
as were of calearcous stone; and that this style may 
have been introduced into Italy, and have descended to 
them in a manner perfectly consonant to received his- 
tory,—it may not be amiss, for the benefit of travellers 

and students, to state that the Pelasgic was not only in 
use before the Cyclopian, but that, though confounded 
with it in the imaginations of many persons to the utter 
confusion of histor y, it is totally distinct, and is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the description of the Cyclo- 
pian, as given by Pansanias—the only author who has 
mentioned the characteristics of that style*. Speaking 
of the walls of 'Tiryns, he says, “ They are built of rough 
stones, which are of such a size that the least could not 
be drawn by two oxen. . . . . Anciently small 
stones were inserted in the interstices, by which the 
great blocks were more firmly connected together.” 

Now, the walls especially called polyg onal have none 
of these characteristics. Hach stone is carefully hewn 
into angles, so that it shall exactly correspond with those 
which are contiguous; and no small stones are, or could 
be inserted, there being no interstices to be filled up. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the Cyclopes 
were unable to eut stone; for the lions over the great 
gate of Mycene, and a head of Medusa, upon a wall at 
Argos, are of Cyclopian workmanship. 

Perhaps the Cyclopes did not build towers to their 
walls, unless a gate, as at Tiryns, or a projecting rock, 
is at Mycenex, required something approaching to the 
form. ‘The poets, however, speak of their towers, con- 
founding them with Pelasgic buildings. At Abe, in 
Phocis, there seem to have been no towers; and this 


* See note to p. 112. 
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eity continued in the state in which the Persians had 
left it after the sack. 

The Pelasgi had existed in Sicyon and in Argos 
from the year 1856 B.C.  Lycosura must have been 
walled 1800 years B.C.; Tiryns was built, or at least 
earefully fortified, four hundred and thirty-six years 
later; and that by foreign artists called Cyclopes from 
Lycia, who brought with them a new style of masonry 
so different from that which had till then prevailed, that 
Pausanias, the best antiquary of Greece, found it neces- 
sary to give a particular description of it. Now, part 
of the wall on the west side of Tiryns is polygonal, like 
that of many other cities of Greece; and this may have 
misled those who had not well considered the question, 
or had not examined the walls on the eastern side. 
That on the west could not be the portion to which 
Pausanias alludes; but if another part of the fortress 
presents another style, and that exactly corresponding 
to his deseription, that and that only can be the true 
Cyclopian. At Myeenz also, a portion of the walls, 
where a breach probably had been made, appears to 
have been repaired with Pelasgic polygons; but it dif- 
fers widely from the rest of the inclosure, in forming 
which Perseus was assisted by the Cyclopes. 

We have seen that Lycosura was walled with irre- 
ewar polygons; and we know, from inspection, that in 
the Argive eitadel of Larissa, which is of course the 
oldest portion of the cireuit, the masonry is polygonal 
or Pelasgic. At Sicyon also the wall of the citadel was 
polygonal; and all these existed so long previous to 
Tiryns, that there ean be no question as to the Pelasgic 
being the most aneient method of building employed in 
Europe; and it continued to be occasionally used by 
the Romans and other descendants of the Pelasgi, to so 
late a period, that Vitrtivius gives direction for the eon- 
struction of walls in this style*; whereas the Cyclopian 


[* It is difficult to conccive to what passage of Vitruvius Sir W. 
Gell here refers: but it is quite certain that he does not give directions 
for the construction of walls in the polygonal style. Had he donc so, it 
would have settled at once all question with regard to the use of that 
style by the Romans, which, as is well known, has been vehemently con- 
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seems to have perished with the single family of archi- 
tects, who introduced it into Europe under Pretus. It 
is remarkable that Homer applies only to Gortyn, or 
Gortyna, in Crete, the same epithet which he uses for 
Tiryns—resyoecoa. (Ll. B. 946.) An examination of 
the ruins of this place would be of use, in order that it 
might be ascertained whether they have any relation to 
the buildings, which the Lycian builders crected in 
Argolis. 


PERCILE. 


A small town of cight hundred and sixty-one inha- 
bitants, situated near Licenza and the Sabine farm of 
Horace. he entranee of the valley of Percile is now 
called La Rustica, a name which has been supposed to 
indicate the site of the Ustica of the poet. ‘The place 
is most singularly secluded, and is the property of the 
Borghese family. 


PETRONIA. 


A river below the Almo, mentioned by Festus, as 
flowing into the Tyber. It is highly probable that this 
was the Fosso di Fiorano, which, after uniting with 
another stream, (in very ancient times the outlet of the 
Alban Lake,) runs into the 'Tyber more than four miles 
below Rome, under the name of Valea. At some dis- 
tance before its junction with this second stream, it 
passes near the Campus Sacer Horatiorum on the Via 
Appia; where, in the article J’est7, it has been shown 
that the Ambarvales sang their hymns, on the ancient 
and original limits of the Roman territory. 

Festus shows that certain ceremonies were performed 


troverted, and still is so, by many autiquarjans. The proofs brought for- 
ward by Sir W. Gell, and by other writers, would however seem sufficient 
to convinee the most sceptical, that this style continued to be in use 
down to a late period of the Roman republic, though we may well be 
permitted to doubt how far their employment of this mode of building 
was connected with their Pclasgic origin. On this subject the editor 
may be allowed to refer the reader to au article in the Classical Miseum, 
vol. ii., in which he has examined and brought together the various ar- 
guments that haye been adduced in regard to it. —H. B.] 
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here.  Petronia amnis in est Tiberim perfluens, quam 
magistratus auspicato transeunt, quum in campo quid 
agere volunt—qued genus auspicil peremne vocatur: 
ammem autem foeminin’ antiqui enunciabant (voc. Pe- 
tronia, p. 250, ed. Miiller). 


PHAONTIS SUBURBANUM. 


The villa of Phaon, the freed-man of Nero, where 
that emperor terminated his life, with the assistance of 
his seeretary, Epaphroditus. It was four miles from 
Rome, and was situated between the Nomentan and 
Salarian Ways 

There is a spot on the high flat, to the right of the 
Ponte Salaria, and to the left of the Ponte Nomentana, 
not far from Cecchini, now marked by a tall pine, which 
must be near this alle. 


Pretra PERTuUsA. 


A singular valley below the Flaminian Way, on the 
left of that road, and not far from Borghettaccio on the 
right. At one ‘period, it was evidently a lake. The 
bottom is now a flat meadow, with two rocky mounts, 
which appear like islands. On the smallest is a tower, 
the base of which is ancient, and of brick: the super- 
structure is of stone, in alternate layers of black and 
white. 

A road ran to Pietra Pertuga from Veii, and ap- 
pears to have mounted to the Flaminian Way by a 
curious excavation in the rock, whenee the name is de- 
rived. 

Vespasian, says Procopiis, (Rer. Got. 11.,) ent cer- 
tain rocks, called Petra Pertusa, to admit the passage 
of the Flaminian W ay; but these seem to have heen 
on the Apennines, on the read to Forlo and Fossom- 
brone. One author says, however, that a place near 
Ad Gallinas is that intended; but the cutting there 
does not assist the Elaminian W ay, only facilitating 
the ascent to it. 


Pieuio, In. (Vide CapituLum.) 
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Pimpinara; PLUMBINARIA; SACRIPORTUS. 


Sacriportus, or Plumbinaria, (perhaps also Flumi- 
naria,) the place at which Sylla and Marinus fought a 
great battle, and whence the latter, being routed, 
retired to the neighbouring Preneste, was probably the 
modern Pimpinara, a place five miles from Valmontone, 
on the road to Anagni, and about thirty from Rome. 
The rival chiefs respectively occupied Praneste and 
Signia, so that Pimpinara, lying between Palestrina 
(Preeneste) and Segni, (Signia,) is not unlikely to have 
been their place of meeting ; ; and the resembance be- 
tween the ancient and modern names, Plumbinaria and 
Pimpinara, tends to strengthen the supposition. 

The battle is thus referred to by Lucan: 


« Jam quot aqud Sacri cecidere cadavera Portum.” 
Lib. ii. 134. 


Perhaps Valle Sacco, (where there are vestiges of 
antiquity,) at a short distance from Valmontone, may 
be the Sacri Portus, and the tall tower of Pimpinara, 
the place called Fluminaria. 


PIscraNno. 


A town of one thousand one hundred and sixteen 
inhabitants, and with a baronial mansion, situated on 
the top of a mountain ridge, running parallel to the 
eastern side of the mountain of Guadagnolo. The posi- 
tion is agreeable in the summer, but the high and pre- 
cipitous range of the Guadagnolo on the west must 
exclude the rays of the declining sun in winter. The 
mountains attract to this district a double portion of 
clouds and rain. The roads are bad; being at all times 
impassable for carriages, and, in wet weather, incon- 
venient on horseback, though they might with ease be 
made good; and not only Pisciano, but several other 
large communities in the neighbourhood would profit 
greatly by their improvement. 


PiumpinariaA. (Vide PIMpinaRa.) 
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Pout. (Vide Bota ) 
Pourrorium. (Vide La Giostra.) 
Potusca. (Vide Satricum.) 


Pocecio MINTETO. 


A town of Sabina. The word Poggio, which signi- 
fies a height, seems to have been expressed i in the Latin 
of the middle ages, by Podium. There are one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-nine inhabitants. 


PoGcGcio Watrivo. 


A village of six hundred and ninety-five inhabitants, 
situated in Sabina, on the border of the Map; the 
details of which were not observed. 


PONTE DEL CIPOLLARO. (Vide Via Appia.) 
PONTE DELLE STREGHE. (Vide APPIOLA.) 


Ponte pI 8S. ANTONIO. 


The picturesque remains of an ancient aqueduct 
near Gericomio and the villa of Hadrian. 


Poxte LAMENTANA. 


The bridge over the Anio, on the Via Nomentana, 
—whence the name. 


Ponte Lucano. 


The bridge over which the road to Tivoli passes the 
Amnto below the town. ‘The arches are ancient, and not 
very well built. The Plautian monument remains at 
this bridge in a state of tolerable perfection, although, 
in the middle ages, it seems to have been used to defend 
the passage. On the right, after crossing the river, is 
a place called Galli; and traces may Beeern of the 
ancient road from Gabii to Tibur, now almost impass- 
able, even on horseback. 
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Ponte Lupo. 


An ancient aqueduet, not far from Gallicano, very 
picturesque, and in good preservation. 


Ponte MAMMOLO. 


A bridge over the Anio, on the road to Tivoli. This 
being described in all the Roman guide-books, requires 
no further notice. 


Ponte MOoL.Lte. 


The ancient Pons Milvius or Emilius, two miles 
from the Porta del Popolo at Rome. This was the 
scene of many of the profligate adventures of Nero. 
The Tyber is here a very fine river, between four and 
five hundred feet in breadth. The bridge is in part 
ancient, and partly modern. 


Ponte SALARIA, or SALARA. 


The last of the bridges across the Anio, on the Via 
Salaria, or Sabine road. 


Ponte Sopo. (Vide La GiostRa.) 


PONZANO. 


A small town of 710 inhabitants, situated im the 
pretty and well-wooded country between Mount Soracte 
and the 'Tyber. 


PORCARECCIA. 


On the road between Rome and Boccea, or Buecea, 
are two large farm-houses of this name: it is not impro- 
Dable that they may have been originally so called 
from the number of pigs fed in the neighbourhood. In 
the vicinity, probably, was one of the Septem Pagi 
taken by Romulus from the Veientes. The country is 
undulating, and prettily wooded. 


PORCIGLIANO. 


A large house, or rather a castellated village. There 
are two roads leading to it; one from Decimo, which 
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passes through the Silva Laurentina, and another from 
the Osteria di Mala Fede, on the road to Ostia: the 
former is a very indifferent road; the latter is somewhat 
better. 

There are no vestiges of remote antiquity, and the 
situation is absolutely indefensible, or Porcigliano 
might be supposed Laurentun. 


Porto; Portvs Rom; Portus Romanus; 
‘O ‘Papns Atunv. 

Portus, says Procopius, was a hundred and twenty- 
six stadia from the city, a httle below the spot where 
the Tyber, at fifteen stadia from the sea, divides into 
the two branches which form the Insula Sacra, the right 
branch of which fell into the port. The plan of what 
may be called the city, its circular temple, and other 
remains, have lately been ascertained and measured by 
Sig. Canina, a celebrated Roman architect, who has 
excavated, and published an account of the ruins. Pirro 
Ligorio had already done something of the kind, but 
without equal enterprise. 

The road, as it now exists, has been already de- 
scribed in the account of Fiumicino. According to 
Leo Baptista Albertus, an ar chitect who examined the 
ancient Via Portuensis. the pavement presents evident 
signs that one side of the way was appropriated to tra- 
vellers to Rome, and the other to such as were preceed- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

It appears that Julius Cesar was the first who 
thought of making a port on the right branch of the 
Tyber; a design which Claudius put into execution. 
The great ship, which brought the obelisk from Egypt, 
having been sunk in front of the port, as the beginning 
of a mole against the sea, he built a Pharos upon if. 
The great basin which exists at present at Porto, and 
which still retains its hexagonal form, was excavated 
by Trajan; but the Portus ‘Augusti is represented on 
medals as circular*. On the medals also are repre- 


* There were two harbours at this place: the interior and hexagonal 
port, called Portus Trajani, and an exterior port, called Portus Augusti. 
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sented slips, or places for the construction of ships, and 
many of a similar shape are still to be seen round the 
basin. <A short passage, and then an external defence 
of two moles, formed the exit from the basin to the sea, 

A. cut from the right branch of the 'Tyber served to 
fill this basin with water; but, at the same time, ex- 
posed it to be choked up by alluvial depositions. The 
mole also in front, meeting the current of the river, 
must have quickly arrested a great proportion of alluvial 
soil, and, within the space of a few years, have rendered 
the whole useless; but the interior, or Portus Trajani, 
was not subject to the same inconvenience. 

The moles, (indications of which are still apparent,) 
are laid down on the Map in a sufficiently intelligible 
manner, so that it may at once be seen how much the 
depositions of the river have added to the shore. An 
excavation could not fail to afford a variety of curious 
and interesting information, and it cannot be doubted 
that the expenditure would be amply repaid. These 
moles were, at one time, richly adorned with statues, 
trophies, and other ornaments. 

In the early times of Christianity, Porto was a 
bishopric. The church, the bishop’s house, and a tower, 
are now almost its only remains. Sig. di Pietro has a 
new white house on the border of the Portus Trajani ; 
and there is a bridge of boats over the river to the Isola 
Sacra. 

Leo IV. is said to have contributed to the destruc- 
tion of the Portus Romanus, to prevent the landing of 
the Saracens; but the term is undefined, and perhaps 
did not apply especially to Porto, as this harbour must 
have already become of little or no use. 

It is difficult, owing to the little care taken by 
ancient authors in distinguishing Ostia from Portus, to 
state the epoch of the first foundation of the latter; but 
it seems to have gradually increased round the port, 
from the time of the construction of the harbour by 
Claudius. It is mentioned in an inscription of Galba. 
Pliny speaks of a colony of veterans there, and also of 
atown. ‘Trajan repaired the port of Claudius; and the 
inner basin, which now remains, and which he sur- 
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rounded by magnificent buildings, was entirely his own. 
Portus then became a city. Constantine extended the 
walls, so as to take in the circular temple of Portumnus. 
It became of immense consequence to the city of Rome 
for the supply of grain. On this account Alaric took it 
in the year 408, previous to the capture of Rome. Not 
long after this, the two mouths of the Tyber are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in history for the first time. Gen- 
seric, in 455, 1s supposed to have taken Porto. It is 
mentioned by Cassiodorus as a rich and agreeable place. 
Vitiges, says Procopius, attacked Porto in 537, and 
Ostia was then without walls. A road ran at that time 
along the vale of the Tyber to Rome, without mounting 
the eminences as at present. Totila took Porto in 545; 
Belisarius was master of the place soon after; and in 
548, it was retaken by Totila. In 552, Porto belonged 
again to the Greek emperor, but it seems never to have 
recovered its former lustre, and must have declined in 
population and wealth. Nibby, who has written a work 
on Porto, shows that in the ninth century the place was 
abandoned. The Saracens seem to have landed here in 
828: certain Corsican exiles were established at the 
place in 852, and were plundered by the Saracens in 
876. The attempts of the popes to re-establish a 
colony seem always to have failed. In 1019 there were 
only a few guards in a tower at Porto, although there 
was a bishop. It seems that the tower, or Pharos, 
remained in 1461. 

Nibby givesa table of the increase of the Continent, 
in the vicinity of Porto, as follows:—From the year 
103 to 1450 the sea had receded one hundred and fifty 
French metres; from 1450 to 1662, nine hundred and 
fifty metres; from 1662 to 1774, four hundred and fifty 
metres; and from 1774 to the year 1827, one hundred 
and eighty more metres were added to the land. The 
whole amounts to one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty metres. 

The Isola Sacra is said to have been a delightful 
spot. Its appellation, Libanus Almz Veneris, has been 
already noticed under the article Ostia; Anastasius says 
that in the ninth century it was called Arsis. A place 
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belonging to the Veientes bore a similar name.—The 
ereater part of the information contained in these con- 
cluding paragraphs is taken from the work of Professor 


Nibby. 


PraToxe. (Vide Gexaro Mr.) 


PRENESTE, Now PALESTRINA. II pawveotos, 


II patvecrov. 


Festus and Cato derive the name Preneste, from 
the situation of the place—“ Quia montibus preestet;” 
but this derivation seems fanciful: for though the citadel 
of Preneste is singularly elevated, yet the mountains 
behind are so lofty that these rather may be said to 
command Preneste. Servius ascribes its name to the 
II pivot, (ilices,) which grew on the spot. Its mythological 
founder was Prenestus, (descended by Latinus from 
Circe and Ulysses,) or according to others, Czeculus. 
It was anciently called Stephane, and also Polysthepha- 
nos, evidently Greek names. 

The citadel was said by the ancients to be two 
stadia, or above one thousand two hundred feet higher 
than the city. It is probable that the castle on the 
summit of the hill, appearing like a mural crown, gave 
to the place its ancient name Stephane*. 

Preneste was a very ancient city, being even in the 
time of the Siculi the residence of a king named 
Herilus, (said by Virgil to have been slain in defending 
his country from the Latin invaders,) and, lke Tiber, 
had several dependent towns—Livy says eight. It was 
for some time preserved from the grasp of the Romans; 
but was at last reduced to the condition of a colony 
and municipium. The walls, the opulence of the city, 
and its almost impregnable position, may probably have 
contributed to delay its subjection to the Roman yoke. 
It suffered greatly in the wars between Marius and 
Sylla. Having been selected by the former as_ his 


* Myecnz, whose eitadel is described by one of the Greek poets, 
as with brows surrounded with a mural crown, presented a similar 
appearance. 
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stronghold, on account of its great strength, Sylla, 
upon his return from the war against Mithridates, com- 
pelled its submission, revenged himself on the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants by an unsparing massaere, and ruined 
the aty. He, however, afterwards restored it. 

The towns of the Prenestine territory, (of which 
history has left us little or no aceount,) were probably 
situated in the Montes Prenestini, or around them. 
Of some of them, the villages between Palestrina and 
Subiaco, (at one of which ealled Civitella, the remains 
of a wall, in large irregular blocks of limestone, or the 
subsiructions of a temple, are yet visible.) [ride 
Civitella,] probably oeeupy the sites. The territory 
of Anagnia, which possessed also several smaller towns, 
must have bounded the land of Preneste in that 
direction. 

Like very many of the ancient Greek cities, it was 
Duilt wpon a mountain, cut off from the higher chain 
by a deep ravine. The summit was occupied by the 
citadel, which may be supposed the original town; 
whence, as the population increased, two long diverging 
but irregular lines of wall descended toward the plain 
below, which were united at the base by a third. The 
walls are yet to be traced in almost every part. 
Those of the citadel were constructed in irregular 
polygons, and of the limestone found on the spot; nor 
were those of the lower city essentially different, either 
in material or workmanship. They remain in many 
places, a magnificent specimen of the style of Pelasgie 
fortitication*; and prove the veracity of that history 


[* The expressions here used by Sir W. Gell, would be apt to give 
an exaggerated idea of the remains visible at Palestrina; for though 
numerous aud extensive portions of the ancient wails still exist, these 
are by no means comparable in massiveness or grandeur, to those of 
Segni, Norba, and Alatri: the traveller who would wish to judge of 
the imposing character of this style cf construction, must visit one or 
other of the three cities just mentioned. The walls of Arpino are but 
little inferior to these. Among the remains at Palestrina, the suceessive 
tiers of terraces composed ef pulygonal blocks, which support, and are 
in great part, masked by, the houses of the lower town, are especially 
worthy of notice, but from the close connexion of these with the remains 
of the Temple of Fortune, it may well be questioned whether they are 
of older date than the restoration of that temple by Sylla.—E. B.] 
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which derives from Greece, much of the civilization of 
ancient Italy. 

From the summit of the citadel of Praneste, now 
called the Castello di San Pietro, the view over the 
plain of Rome, and of the valley of the Hernici toward 
Anagni, is splendid. Both Pyrrhus and Hannibal are 
said to bave ascended this eminence to behold the city 
of Rome; but the distance being not less than twenty- 
four miles, they could have reaped but little advantage 
from their survey. In fact, except the dome of St. 
Peter's, but little of the capital can be distinguished. 

tn the Castello di San Pietro is the chureh of that 
saint; and a population of 210 inhabitants. The place 
has a most forlorn appearance, and is strewed with the 
rnins ofa more populous modern town. A good zig-zag 
bridle-road has been constructed from the town of 
Preneste below: this, though not flourishing, has a 
population of 3,530 inhabitants. 

The lowest part of the city of Praeneste appears to 
have been occupied, after its restoration by Sylla, by 
the Temple cf Fortune and its precincts, of which a 
very great proportion seems of Roman, and even of im- 
perial times. Cicero gives a curious account of the 
institution of the divination called the Sortes Fortune 
Primigeniz Prenestine: “ Numerius Suffucius having, 
in consequence of frequent dreams, excavated in a rock, 
found a piece of oak, on which ‘the necessary cere- 
monies seem to have been inscribed in ancient cha- 
racters. The place was inclosed, honey flowed from an 
olive-tree on the spot, and the Temple of Fortune was 
erected on or near the site.” (De Divin. 1. 41.) In 
the time of Cicero, the credit of the Sortes Prenestine 
had much diminished. 

Between Zagarolo and Palestrina, after passing the 
Villa Barberini, the modern road falls into the ancient 
Via Prenestina, which was connected with the Via 
Labicana by a viatrium, or cross road. <A long tract 
of this yet remains, well paved with its ancient polygons. 
Below the modern town, at a spot supposed to have been 
the forum, the carriage-road turns to the right, under 
the ruins of a Roman - wall, at the end of w hich it enters 
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Palestrina by the Porta del Sole. Here, on the right, 
the ancient wall is visible, so that the city must have 
extended to this point. The other gates are, the Arco 
di Ferro, the Portella, and the gate of San Francesco. 

Palestrina is a dirty and ill-built town, with crooked 
streets, and decaying houses. There is a cathedral 
church erected on the ruins of one of the numerous 
edifices contained within the precincts of the Temple of 
Fortune, or perhaps on those of the temple itself. Four 
columns now built into the front of a house, corres- 
ponded with four others on the opposite side of the 
cathedral. Flights of steps ascended to terraces; on 
one of these, (now included in the Barberini palaces, ) 
were two semicircular recesses, or scholia, both of which 
were paved with beautiful mosaic; as is proved by one 
of them still existing there*. Above were more steps, 
and a large quadrangular portico, having in the centre 
a circular temple, or Tholos, probably the spot where 
the Sortes Prenestine were consulted. All this has 
been lately ascertained, and published by Professor 
Nibby and a professional architect. 

The situation of Preneste, on a hill projecting from 
a lofty range of mountains, and exposed to the breezes 
which sweep down the valley of the Hernici, and through 
the opening between the range of Lepinus and the 
Alban hill, rendered it an agreeable summer residence 
for the Romans, many of whom erected villas in the 
neighbourhood. 


PuPINLA. 


A place eight miles from Rome, on the Via Gabina. 
“At Pupinia,” says Columella, “ Attilius Regulus had a 
farm of poor land, and with bad air.” The place is still 
unhealthy. (Vide Gabii.) 


Punicum. (Vide Marine.) 


* The subject of the famous Barberini pavement has been shown 
by the Abbate Fea, to represent the inundation of the Nile, and the 
buildings of Egypt. 
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Pyret; Prroos; Santa Severna. 


According to Servis, Pyrgi was a great fortress at 
the time when the 'Tuscans were pirates : ; and Diodorus 
[xv. 14], speaking of Dionysius of Syracuse, says that 
under pretence of suppressing piracy, that tyrant at- 
tacked Pyrei. Diodorus, who is seldom quite correct, 
adds that “ Pyrgi was the port of Agylla,”—though this 
place was celebrated for taking no part in maritime 
robbery*. (Vide Agylla, p.14.) Strabo[v. p.226] says the 
port of Cere (Agylla) was fifty stadia from Pyrei. ‘The 
Ceretani were, however, interested in the defence of 
the temple at Pyrgi, (dedicated, according to Aristotle, 
to Leucothea, or, according to Strabo, to Eilethuia, or 
Lucina, )—for, says Diodorus, when Dionysius, allured 
by the riches of its temple, attacked Pyrgi, the inha- 
bitants of Cere hastened to the defence of the castle, 
which had only a small garrison. 

At Santa Severa, which is a little to the left of the 
road to Civita Veechia, after passing the plain below 
Cervetere, is a modern fort, (of little consequence as a 
fortress, but very picturesque,) where many vestiges of 
the ancient establishment are visiblet. There is a 


[* Diodorus himself says expressly that Agylla took no part in the 
piratical expeditions of the other Tyrrhenians, and that this was a mere 
pretence on the part of Dionysius. But he is certainly correct in call- 
ing Pyrgi the port or rather naval station of Agylla, and Strabo also 
says the same thing. The passage of the latter author, which Sir W. 
Gell has wholly misunderstood, is as follows: “From Gravisce to Pyrgi 
is a little less than a hundred and eighty stadia: it (i.e. Pyrgi) is the 
nayal station of the Ceerctani, at a distance of fifty stadia,” (that is to 
say, from Crre). Some manuscripts have thirty stadia instead of fifty, 
and this reading is adopted by the last editor, Kramer. Though much 
below the true distance, it secins to be confirmed by a passage of Pliny 
(HEN. _ 8), “Pyrgi, Creretanus amnis et ipsum Czere intus M. pas- 
suum iv.’”—IH, B. :. 

[ft The vous of Pyrgi have been fully examined and described 
by the Cav. Canina, in the Annali del? Istituto, tom. xii. p. d4—44. 
It is very remarkable that the walls which surrounded the ancient city 
were constructed with polygonal blocks in the so-called Pelasgie style; 
the stone employed being a hard calearcous one, derived from tlie 
neighbouring hills: while those of Cere, as already mentioned, being 
built of the soft tufo, are composed of rectangular masses. It would 
be difficult to find a stronger instance to show that the adoption of the 
polygonal style resulted ‘solely from the nature of the material cm- 
ployed.—I. B.] 
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small shelter for boats at this spot, which being near 
the Monte Rossi, and the hills at La Mola, is much less 
desolate in appearance than the rest of the coast. 


QUERQUETULA; now CoRcoLLo ? 


A town of the Latins, and among those enumerated 
by Dionysius, (ib. v.) as joming the Tarquins after 
their expulsion. 

Querquetula might naturally be expected to have 
been in that part of the Roman territory which lay 
beyond the Porta Querquetulana*; and such is the posi- 
tion of Corcollo—a place on the road between Rome 
and San Vittorino, or between Gabii and Hadrian’s 
Villa. 

At Corcollo the rock is cut off from the rest of the 
high land by a deep artificial channel, the stone having 
probably been employed in the construction of the walls 
and houses of the town. The whole rock is so cut 
(being in all parts perpendicular) that the town could 
haye required very little defence, beyond that afforded 
by its position. It is one of the most singular places 
in the Roman territory. There is at present a solitary 
farm-house on the spot. A hollow way has been con- 
trived from the valley below, on the west side, as an 
ascent to the platform of the town. 


REDICICOLI. 


A farm-house near the site of the ancient Fidene. 
It stands upon a little hill in the valley of the Fosso di 
Malpasso. There is nothing particular in its position; 
though Sig. Martorelli, the historian of the Siculi, has 
exalted it into a royal habitation of one of the kings of 
the Siculi: but his only authority is its name. 


REGILLUM; REGILLA; REGILLI. 


A Sabine town, whence Atta Clausus, afterwards 
Appius Claudius, about the year 250 U.C., fled to 
rome, with a great number of his dependants. (hiv. 
lib. 11. 16.) 


* See note, p. 180. 
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In the absence of all documents, it may be conjec- 
tured that either Nerola or Monte Libretti (both of 
which seem situated too advantageously to have been 
neglected) was the Regillum of the Sabines. ‘The Em- 
peror Nero, of the Claudian family, was named from a 
Sabine word, signifying strength or foree*; and Nerola 
may perhaps be a Sabine appellation of similar signifi- 
cation, given to it in consequence of its commanding 
position. 

Ortelius says that Dionysius gives one hundred and 
sixty stadia, or twenty miles, as the distance of Regil- 
lum from Rome, and that it was near the Tyber. It 
cannot, therefore, have been at Moricone, which is not 
less than twenty-five miles from Rome.  Palombara 
would not be far from the distance required, if any 
vestiges could be discovered. Castel Chiodato and 
Cretone would be still nearer to the distance named by 
Ortelius. It would be difficult to reconcile the his- 
torical details of this city of Regillum with any thing 
which might be found on the hill at the lake below 
Colonna, supposed by some the famous Lacus Regillus. 
There is a tumulus, but the place is too distant from 
Sabina. 

Regillum must have still existed in the year 305 
U.C., for Caius Claudius, the uncle of Appius Claudius, 
retired thither during the commotions occasioned by 
the ambition of the Decemvir. hiv. iii. 58.) 


Recituus Lacus. 


At the Lacus Regillus, one of the most powerful 
combinations of the Latins against the Romans was 
terminated by a defeat, in which Castor and Pollux 
were supposed to have assisted, and to have left the 
impression of their horses’ hoofs on the rock. 

It has been usually supposed that which still exists 


{* It would be more correct to say that the first of the Claudian 
family who bore this name derived it from the Sabine word here men- 
tioned, which, as pointed out by Mr. Donaldson (Varronianus, p. 82), 
is evidently connected with the Roman “ nervus,” and the Greek vetpoy 
—K. B.) 
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under the town of Colonna, (the ancient Labicum.) 
This lake, however, was too near Labiewm to be in the 
‘Tuseulan territory, in which the Regillus is said to have 
been: (vide Liy. 1. 19:) though Labicum may possibly 
have ceased to exist when the aecount was written, and 
its possessions have been transferred to the Tusculani. 
On the top of the hill at this lake, which seems to have 
been called by the name of St. Praxede, or Prassede, is 
a tumulus, whieh, if it be the real Regillus, may be the 
trophy in honour of the Roman victory. It has never 
been well examined. 

At Cornufelle there is another lake, now draimed ; 
this was certainly in the Tusculan territory, and there 


is good reason to suppose it the Lacus Regillus. (Vide 
Cornufelle. ) 


REMURIA. 


The place at which Remus intended to have built 
his city, about thirty stadia from that of Romulus. 
[The expression of Dionysius is about thirty stadia from 
Rome, not from the city of Romulus on the Palatine. | 
(Vide Dionysius, lib. i. ¢. 85.) 

Above the Basilica of St. Paul, on the Via Ostiensis, 
(rulgo San Paolo fuori le Mura,) but on the other side 
of the road, is a steep precipice, whieh may very pro- 
bably have been that selected by Remus for the citadel 
of an infant city. It is marked in the Map. 

Other authorities assert that “ Remurinus Ager was 
possessed by Remus, and Remora was the city of 
Remus, on the top of Momt Aventine, where was a 
place ealled Remoria*.” CPompeius Jrestus.)  'The 
Aventine Mount may, indeed, have been the place 


{* This is inaecurately translated: the words of Festus (as given by 
Paullus Diaeonus) are, “Remurinus ager dictus quia possessus est a 
Remo et habitatio Remi Remona. Sed et loeus in summo Aventino 
Lemoria dicitur, ubi Remus de urbe condenda fuerat auspieatus.” It 
seems clear that there were two places ealled Remoria or Remuria, one 
on the Aventine, the other at the distance from Rome alluded to by 
Dionysius; and both of eourse eonnected by tradition with Remus, 
though the real origin of the name, as pointed out by Muller, was probably 
from remores, a term of augury for birds of unlucky omen.—E.B.] 
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whence Remus observed the flight of the vultures; 
though he may have previously fixed upon the spot 
indicated by Dionysius, for the site of his intended 
city. 


RIANOo. 


A village not far from the ancient city of Capena, 
consisting at present of three hundred and forty-six 
inhabitants. The country is very agreeably disposed in 
pretty hills and woods, and near the village it is well 
cultivated. Riano, indeed, is one of the most pic- 
turesque spots imaginable. ‘The castle of the feudal 
proprietor, now the Prince of Piombino, and the village, 
occupy the summit of a tufo rock, precipitous on every 
side. ‘This rock is detached from the neighbouring hills 
by deep glens prettily wooded, and the precipices have 
been hollowed into caves—probably the sepulchres of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

A road runs from the Via Flaminia to Riano, pass- 
ing by the Capuchin convent, built by Cardinal Cesi in 
the sixteenth century. Here is preserved an inscription, 
NYNG@H, Patro...In the foundation of a house at 
Riano is the fragment of an altar, of white marble, and 
highly ornamented, perhaps the Ara Jani, (whence the 
name Riano may be derived,) though from its work- 
manship it cannot be the original Etruscan altar. 


RIGNANO. 


A town, or large village, on the Via Flaminia, and 
near to the ancient Mutatio, which stood the next 
beyond that of Ad Vicesimum, at Morolo. ‘The ancient 
Flaminian Way may not have passed through the pre- 
cise site of Rignano, but along the valley below. ‘The 
place is searcely four miles from St. Oreste; it contains 
six hundred and thirty-four inhabitants. 


Rio FReEppo. 


A town of nine hundred and thirty-three inhabi- 
tants, near Arsol. It was not examined in detail for 
this work. 
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Roporaria. (Vide Ap Prcras.) 


Rocca pi CAavi. 


A lofty village, situated on the mountains above 
Palestrina. It has five hundred and twenty-one inha- 
bitants. 


Rocca pi Papa; Faria; Fanta. 


The “Fabienses, in Monte Albano,” are mentioned 
by Pliny, Clib. iti. 9). 

This curiously situated town is very considerably 
elevated above the plain of Rome, on the edge of the 
great crater of Monte Cave, or Albano, commonly 
called the Campus Hannibalis, and consists chiefly of 
one steep street. Its present population is one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-five inhabitants. It may 
be approached without difficulty from the west, passing 
the church of the Madonna del Tufo. It is accessible 
also from the side of Marino. 

Upon the death of the Emperor Frederick [., A.D. 
1190, the Pope being’ sufficiently powerful to contend 
with the Romans about the creation of the consuls, or 
magistrates, a law was passed that the consul elect 
should swear allegiance to the church. On this Joln 
the Antipope fled to Mont Albano, (“se ne fuggi in 
Monte Albano,” says Machiavelli,) where a short time 
after he died. Now, it certainly appears that no other 
place on Mont Albano could afford a more secure re- 
treat for the Antipope than Rocca di Papa; and it must 
be allowed, that if John, who must have been styled 
Pope as long as he lived, retired to this spot, the 
change of its ancient name, Fapia, to its more modern 
appellation, Rocca di Papa, is easily accounted for. At 
Roeca di Papa, on the volcanic rock which forms the 
Acropolis of the town, some remains of the fortress to 
which it is probable the Antipope retired, still exist. 

In the year 1527, two individuals, Augustinus Stras- 
saspata Papiensis and Jo. Marcus Papiensis, are men- 
tioned in a Latin document among the persons who had 
taken refuge in the house of Cardinal Andrea de Valle, 
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during the sacking of Rome, so that the name of Papia 
was then known. 


Rocca GIOVANE. 


A village perched on a high rock, very near the 
road from Vico Varo to Licenza. It has two hundred 
and eighty inhabitants. 

The Abbé Chaupy and others, in consequence of an 
inscription which may be seen m the church of the 
place, have fixed upon this spot as the site of the 
Fanum Vacune of Horace. The inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 


IMPER. CAESAR. VESPASIANVS. AVG. 
PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. CENSOR. AEDEM. 
VICTORIAE. VETVSTATE. DILAPSAM. 
SVA. IMPENSA. RESTITVIT. 


Vacuna is considered to have been equivalent to the Juno 
Victrix of the Romans; and Rocca Giovane has been 
supposed, and not without reason, a corruption of Rocca 
Giunone, (Arex Junonis). 

A little below Rocca Giovane the valley of the 
Digentia spreads into meadows which were once a lake. 
In descending, the road to Vico Varo turns to the 
right; another, leading to Bardella and Cantalupo, runs 
to the left. On the latter are the remains of a wall of 
polygonal blocks, which seems to have been erected to 
sustain the earth, and to prevent it from falling upon 
the pavement of the road—though, possibly, it may 
have been intended for some other purpose. 


Rocca MassiraA; ARX CARVENTANA ? 


Reeca Massima stands on a high and precipitous 
rock, as its name implies. It is one of the least eligible 
and most inconvenient sites ever inhabited by man; 
and from their seclusion, the inhabitants are among the 
least civilized in the Roman state, appearing to live in 
common with their pigs and poultry. They are six 
hundred and seventy in number; for neither here nor 
at Saracinesco, an equally wretched village on one of 
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the mountains north-east of Tivoli, does squalid poverty 
seem to have any tendency to decrease the population. 
At Recea Massima, and indeed in all the small moun- 
tain communities in the vicinity of Rome, the principal 
person of the place is the priest. 

From the town there is a fine view over the Pontine 
marshes to the sea: and on the other side, towards 
Palestrina. The site is much exposed to the north 
winds, and indced to every species of inclemency of the 
seasons. 


Rocca Priore; Corsio. 


A town with one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
six inhabitants, on the summit of a high hill, which, 
together with Tusculum, Mt. Fenaria, Monte Compatri, 
and others, compose the outer lip of the great and most 
ancient crater of Mt. Albano. It is a beautiful situa- 
tion in the summer, but in the winter is much exposed*. 

Two roads lead from the town to the valley; one 
toward Frascati, and the other toward the Osteria della 
Cava, or del Fiore, or the Selva dell Aglio, on the Latin 
Way. In the year 1831, the Via Latina was repaired 
as far as Rocca Priore, and the ascent to the town ren- 
dered passable for carriages. 

On one of the hills not far from Rocca Priore and 
Monte Compatri, is a convent dedicated to St. Sil- 
vester. 


Rocca RoMANA. 


A mountain between Monte Rosi and the lake of 
Bracciano, remarkable for its sharp, peaked summit. 
Being seen from every part of the country, it was emi- 
nently useful in constructing triangles for the Map. 
Monte Rosi is about five miles distant, but Trivignano, 
or ‘Trevignano, on the lake, is not more than two. In 


[* It has been supposed to be the site of Corbio (as first suggested 
by Holstenius in his notes on Cluverius,) in consequence of the occur- 
rence of ancient remains, which, though of small importance, are sufii- 
cient to attest the existence of an ancient city on the spot.—Z.B.] 
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the way from Monte Rosi, at about three miles, is ano- 
ther, but lower hill, covered with wood, and ealled Monte 
‘Tupimo. 

A rugged path (on the night of which is a magni- 
ficent forest of lofty beeches, covering the whole moun- 
tain, and worthy of observation from their magnitude, ) 
leads to Roeca Romana on the Monte Rosi side. On 
this first aseent is a sort of platform, whenee the view 
is fine; the aseent thence to the peak is more difficult, 
and ean seareely be efteeted, except on foot. On the 
top of the rock was onee a little hermitage, now ruined 
and deserted. ‘The place is said to be the haunt of 
robbers, who sheltering themselves in the recesses of 
the forest are enabled to elude pursuit. 

Fallen, Civita Castellana, with the more distant 
Colle Veechio, Stimiglano, Gavignano, and other Sa- 
bine villages, are seen from the summit of the moun- 
tain; Monte Rosi also, in a line with Soracte, Monte 
Tupino, in a line with St. Oreste, and Mounts Pennee- 
chio, Genaro, and Albano; and on the other side the 
wide expanse of the lake of Braceiano, and the towers 
of the castle. few summits afford a more interesting 
or extensive prospeet; but many of greater elevation 
are much easier of access. 

In the same region is another hill, equally covered 
with wood, called Monte Ferrazzano; and a road to 
Sutri passes through the forest. 


Rocca Secca. 
A village in the Agro Romano, noted in the last 
eensus as having six hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
RoJATt. 


A. village on the mountain road between Palestrina 
and Subiaco, the population of whieh is estimated at 
about four hundred inhabitants. 


Roma VECCHIA. 


‘Two places which seem to have derived their appel- 
lation (otherwise unaccountable) from the eireumstance 
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of each being placed at the extremities of the Fosse 
Cluiliw, one on the Appian, and the other on the Tus- 
culan Way, at the most ancient limit of the Roman 
state. Here the Arvales performed their ceremonies. 
(Vide Appia (Via,) and Festi.) 


RomME. 


The Siculi, says Dionysius, were the first possessors 
of the site of Rome. The Aborigines, an old Greek 
colony, (which landed with Cénotrus, and were from 
him called Gsnotrians,) having mixed first with the 
Umbrians, and then with a later and more civilized 
tribe of Pelasgi, became by this accession so powerful 
that they expelled the Siculi, whom a less degree of 
civilization seems to have rendered incapable of defend- 
ing their possessions against their more enlightened 
intruders. 

Except that a city called Saturnia* stood there, 
there is little or no tradition extant on the subject of 
the site of Rome, till the occupation of the Palatine 
Hill by Evander. (Vide History.) Whatever may have 
existed upon the Palatine Hill as the town of Evander, 
“meas had no connexion with it: but Hercules (per- 
haps the Sabo or Sancus of the Sabines, who was wor- 
shipped at Rome as Hercules,) is said to have visited 
the spot. 

Three hundred and thirty years elapsed between the 
landing of Aineas and the foundation of the city of 
Rome, during which period the posterity of Evander 
seem to have disappeared, or to have been united, pos- 
sibly by intermarriage, with the family of the kings of 
Alba. The dominion of Alba then extended to the 
Tyber; but the old boundaries of the territory of Evan- 
der were known and continued; for the Arvales sang 
their annual hymns on the limits for many centuries 
afterwards, and but little jealousy was manifested by 
Alba, at the first foundation of Rome, which must be 


* « Saturnia, ubi nunc Roma est.”—Plin. iii. 9. [The city called 
Saturnia stood on the Capitoline hill. See Dion. Hal. i. 34; Virg, Ain. 
viii. 358,—E. B.] 
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considered extraordinary, if the ground was absolutely 
Alban property. The tranquillity of the Etruscan nation 
(then in great prosperity) during the rapid increase of 
Rome, is also unaccountable. 

The Palatine Hill, on which the town of Evander, 
and Roma Quadrata, were successively situated, was a- 
remarkably strong situation for a small city, being 
girded round with precipices, so as to require only slight 
fortifications, flat on the summit, and in the only eligible 
position near the river*. In the time of Romulus this 
hill was defended likewise by a marsh on the side of the 
Circus Maximus, and a second marsh oceupied the spot 
which afterwards became the Forumf. 

The inhabitants of early Rome were probably sup- 
plied with water from the fountain of Juturna; this was 
below and to the north of the hill, and must have been, 
as usual, beyond the walls, unless they descended to 
inclose it; it is now hidden with earth and ruins. 

The Capitol was supplied by a deep well at the foot 
of the Tarpeian rock], into which buckets were lowered 
through an artificial groove or channel, for the passage 
of which the face of the precipice was cut into a per- 
pendicular. This channel must have been protected by 
a wall, to prevent an enemy from possessing himself of 
the well. During the attack of the Gauls there existed 
a scarcity of provisions, but not of water. 

No labour was saved by the excavation of the well 
at the foot of the cliff, instead of on the summit, for 
Mr. Laing Meason found a gallery or passage cut in the 


* That of Antemnee was already ocenpied. The Capitol, though 
higher than the Palatine, was too confined for the city of Romulus; 
nor could it have been completely insulated, so long as the ridge from 
the Quirinal was unremoyved. It was also somewhat nearer to the 
Tyber, but the river was too distant to be of service in case of siege. 

t The Forum must have always remained a marsh, had not a sub- 
terrancan channel been constructed, which carried off the stagnant 
waters by the Cloaca Maxima to the Tyber. 

[3 There was, however, no lack of water within the walls of the 
Capitoline Hill, the subterranean passages and galleries within the rock 
itself containing numerous springs, one of which is well known, from 
its occurrence in the Mamertine prison.—H, L.} 
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solid rock, for the purpose of descending from the top 
toward the water; it was, therefore, from some super- 
stition, that the well was constructed beyond the walls 
of the fortress, which, as we have before remarked, was 
the case almost universally. 

The other hills of Rome, with the exception of the 
Aventine, (and of this only one side is steep,) can 
searcely be considered hills, except in comparison with 
the valley of the Tyber; for, like those of Constanti- 
nople, their relative elevation is to be ascribed wholly 
to the ravines, which a succession of land floods, in 
their descent to the river, have hollowed out below 
them. Presenting, in consequence, no natural barrier 
on the land side, they were defended by strong lines of 
wall. Asa defence to the city from the Porta Collina 
to the Esquiline Mount, where it would otherwise have 
been but weakly protected, Servius Tullius constructed 
his famous Agger, a work of great magnificence, the 
vestiges of which are still very apparent. 

Modern Rome, like modern Athens, has been trans- 
ferred from the southern to the northern side of its 
ancient citadel; and in each ease a diminution of 
streneth has been compensated by the convenience 
afforded by a greater extent of flat ground. 

The early history of Rome has been called ineredi- 
ble, because no ceremony, or other memorial, comme- 
morative of Alineas, was preserved in the city: ; but 
/fimeas was never there, and even his descendants came 
not directly from Lavinium, but from Alba. Of those 
recorded in tradition as having been connected with 
the more ancient establishments on the site of the city, 
memorials did exist. A notice of the passage and club 
of Hereules, whoever he might have been, was preserved 
in the Forum Boarium. Cacus is said to have lived at 
the Porta Tngemina, and Roma Quadrata to have ex- 
tended from the area of Apollo to the steps or stairs of 
Cacus, near the hut of Faustulus, where Romulus lived. 
We are also informed by the ancient historians of Rome 
of the residences of the succeeding kings. 'Tatius, the 
contemporary of Romulus, lived in the citadel, which he 
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fortified*; his habitation being on the spot afterwards 
occupied by the temple of Juno Moneta. Numa lived 
at first on the Quirinal, afterwards in the palace near 
the temple of Vesta; and the Janiculum, afterwards 
[previously Pliny says, “Antipolis, ubi nunc Janiculum,” | 
called Antipolis, (vide Pliny, lib. i. 9,) was the place 
of his burialf. Tullus Hostilins resided at the temple 
of the Dii Penates, in the Velia; Aneus Martius at the 
temple of the Lares, at the end of the Via Sacra; Tar- 
quinius Priscus at the Porta Mugonia, above the Via 
Nova; Servius Tullius resided on the Esquiline, having 
rendered it safe by the erection of a wall and agger; 
and Tarquinius Superbus lived on the same spot. Now, 
it seems scarcely credible that all the houses of all the 
kings should have been recorded by history or tradition, 
if their existence was doubtful, and it is difficult to dis- 
cover what advantage could have been expected from 
any inventions relative to the kings of Rome, in repub- 
lican times, when the kingly name was odious, unless 
the inventions were such as tended to their disparage- 
ment. 

It certainly appears wonderful that Rome should 


* The substructions of the Capitol, however, in squared stones, pos- 
sibly those yet standing under the Tabularium, were not erected till the 
year U.C. 400. [Sir W. Gell, who seems in general to have paid but 
little attention to the topography of Rome itself, has here evidently con- 
founded the arz or citadel, properly so termed, with the Capitol, at tho 
opposite end of the Capitoline Hill. It was in the former that Tatius is 
supposed to have lived, and where the temple of Juno Moneta was 
situated. The massive substructions in squared stones constructed by 
Tarquin, was on the contrary destined to support the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus with the area and buildings adjoining, in the Capitol proper. 
They had nothing whatever to do with those under the Tabularium, 
which, as we learn from an inscription cited elsewhere by Sir W. Gell 
himself, (Addenda,) were not built till the year of Rome 676.—E. B.] 

t His tomb, says Pliny, was accidentally discovered there by Cneeus 
Terentius, in the time of the Pretor Q. Petilius, and was found to con- 
tain certain writings, professing the tenets of Pythagoras, which, being 
thought too philosophical for the spirit of the times, were burnt by the 
magistrates. (Lib. xiii. 27.) [The absurdity of this story has been 
frequently shown. It is enough to remark that Numa lived near two 
centuries before Pythagoras.—E. B.] 
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have so rapidly increased in population and strength, as 
it is said to have done; but when the extraordinary 
means taken to secure this increase are fairly consi- 
dered, the consequence seems natural. No other state 
ever pursued the policy of receiving, as an integral part 
of its own community, the entire population of van- 
quished cities. ‘The prejudices existing between neigh- 
bouring states prevent, in general, the possibility of 
amalgamation; but, as the Romans had all to gain, and 
very little to lose, they were compelled to renounce 
these prejudices, and to become tolerant in every thing 
tending to the increase of their power. They adopted, 
therefore, the rites and religions of Sabina and Etruria 
without difficulty, though one of the first laws of the 
state had ordered that no strange gods should be wor- 
shipped. Under these circumstances, the rapid increase 
of population noted in the censuses, is no more than 
what might naturally be expected: the encouragements 
to settle at Rome were indeed so great, that several 
rich and powerful persons from neighbouring cities 
came thither with their dependents of their own accord. 

After the ruinous war with Porsena, the census shows 
that the population had considerably decreased: and 
this the more confirms the truth of previous enumera- 
tions; for it is quite clear, that some parts of the trans- 
actions with the king of Clusium have been suppressed 
by Roman historians, who were ashamed of confessing 
to what straits he had reduced their eity*. 

One of the great causes of the strength of Rome, 
was its form of government, which, after the kings, still 
remained virtually unchanged; for the consuls retained 
the whole of the kingly power. So sensible were the 
Romans of the effect produced upon foreign nations by 
an absolute government, that they appointed a despotic 
dictator, on all occasions which demanded prompt deci- 
sion and unity of action. Doubtless the Ktrurian con- 
federacy of the twelve cities, (at least before the capture 


[* The well-known expression of Tacitus “ non Porsena dedita 
urbe” certainly seems to point to the existence of a view of the subject 
very different from that transmitted to us by Livy and Dionysius.—E.B.] 
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of Veii, which was itself equal to Rome,) would, as in 
the time of Porsena, have been an over-match for the 
republic; but this confederation was now rapidly declin- 
ine in power. Jealousies arose among the allied cities; 
and, under such circumstances, combinations, however 
numerically strong, must always be weak in comparison 
with a state, the whole energies of which are wielded 
by a power, which is distinctly recognized and impli- 
citly obeyed. 

The patricians seem to have destroyed Romulus, 
probably beeause he had abridged their authority: the 
ambition of their views is at least evident, from the pre- 
tended apparition of the deceased king, which pro- 
phesied the grandeur of the nation. Thenceforward 
the king and the patricians seem to have made use of 
the people for their own sole profit; but, in process of 
time, the people, becoming wiser, compelled their mas- 
ters to admit them also to a share of the plunder: and 
from that time the pillage of foreign communities be- 
came the interest and the aim of every person in the 
state. Acting on great emergencies under a dictator, 
the whole body seemed to have but one object in view, 
sacrificing, if requisite, every enjoyment, and often, 
under the specious name of patriotism, doing violence 
to their natural feelings, in order to secure its attain- 
ment. 

The city of Rome was also most commodiously cir- 
cumstanced for the accommodation of an accession of 
inhabitants; for, with the exception of the two preci- 
pitous hills of the Palatine and the Capitol, the limits 
of all the others Qvhich, as has been already observed, 
were only gentle declivities) might be enlarged to any 
extent. Cities placed on lofty and abrupt hills,—situ- 
ations not usually chosen, unless present security is the 
only thing considered,—seldom become the capitals of 
ereat nations. Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, Thebes, Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and all other ereat cities, 
have nothing peculiarly lofty or defensible as to position, 
and are situated in extensive plains. There is nothing 
to prevent the extension of places so circumstanced, to 
whatever degree enlargement may be thought desirable. 
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Veil, with a rave on all sides, could never have 
increased; Tarquinii occupied the whole of the height 
on which it stood; Care was confined by its precipices, 
and Capena by its lll; Tusculum also and Praneste 
were perched on impregnable, and confined mountains. 
In short, all the cities round Rome were built rather 
with a view to safety than to conquest, or increase; it 
is not therefore so much to be wondered at, if, under 
such circumstances, city after city fell suecessively 
within the power of Rome, excited as it was with the 
lust of universal conquest. 

The population of Rome has been said to have 
amounted, at one time, to two millions; but this large 
number could not have been contained within a circuit 
of twelve miles. In a plan published by Sig. Canina, in 
which the Therme and other public buildings are laid 
down in their true proportions, it may be observed how 
small a space was left for the houses of the inhabitants*. 

Without discussing at length the subject of the 
Roman coinage, a few observations may be acceptable. 
At the end of the article Htrurta, something has been 
already said respecting the rods of brass and iron used 
by the Htrurians as a medium of exchange. These 
bars, says Plutarch, were marked according to their 
value; and, from their shape, they were called oboli, or 
obeli. Numa coined money, both of brass and iron. 
Pecunia was derived from Peeus; and, according to 
Pliny, the coinage of Servins Tullius was stamped with 
the figure of an ox, and, in some instances, with that of 
asheep. Silver, says the same author, was not coined 
till the year U.C, 484. 

Those who suppose that the ancients were ignorant 
of money and of writing, frame their theory in corres- 
pondence with their own preconceptions. Why should 
not the oxen of Homer have been money or bars, 


{* Many of these public buildings, however, such as the Thermse of 
Diocletian and those of Constantine, did not exist until a late period, 
when there scems reason to suppose that the population had considera- 
bly diminished. But the question of the populousness of Rome in the 
days of her greatest prosperity is one of much difficulty, and which cer- 
tainly requires a fuller investigation than it has yet reeeived.—E. B.] 
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stamped with the figure of an ox, like the coins of 
Servius? In the hfe of Publicola, Plutarch says that 
the penalty imposed for disobedience to the consuls was 
a fine of five oxen, and two sheep; and he adds that 
the price of a sheep was ten oboli, and that of an ox a 
hundred. ‘This was about the year 245 U.C. Had 
Plutarch confined his statement to the fact that the fine 
was to be paid in sheep and oxen, omitting the amount 
of money at which they were respectively rated, this 
passage would have been considered as a positive proof 
that money had at that time no existence. 

As, says Varro, is derived from Xs. The names of 
unumpondus, assipondium, dupondius, &e., designated 
pieces of stamped metal, which were really, at one 
period, of the inconvenient bulk which these names 
express. During the first Punic war, the finances not 
sufficing for the expenditure of the state, the current 
value of the metal was successively angmented by the 
stamp to double and triple its real value. 

After the defeat of the Antiates, the Romans may 
have considered themselves a naval power; for one of 
the oldest coins of Rome has the double face of Janus 
and the prow of a ship on the reverse; another coin has 
the head of Hercules, and on the reverse POMHS and 
the prow of a ship*. 

The elevations above the level of the sea of some of 
the principal buildings in or near Rome, may be accept- 
able. They are given in French feet. 


Feet In. 
The summit of the Tomb of Czecilia Metella . > 225.55 
The Cross of 8. Bonaventura, ou the Palatine : 2 eG 
Tower of the Capitol . A : : ; . 29005 
St. Alessio, on the Aventine : 5 SSS 7 
Villa Torlonia, now Manescotti, on the cammenient 335 9 
Top of Villa on Monte Mario : : : . 440 0 


[* I know not whence Sir W. Gell derived this fact, but it is certain 
that there is no authentic Roman coin with the Greek legend PQMH2; 
none of the earliest Roman coins have any legend at all; but there is 
one of the large size, with a full faced head, wearing a helmet on the 
obverse, and a bull on the reyerse, which has the legend ROMA under- 
neath. The few remarks here inserted on the Roman coinage betray 
an entire want of acquaintance with the subject.—E. BL.) 
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Feet In. 
Santa Maria Maggiore : : ‘ ; . 368 3 
Quirinal Palace . : : - . : . 200° 70 
Villa Medici ; : : f 2 ; « "P45 2 
Trinita dei Monti P : f Z : . 260 8 
Summit of the Colosseum . ; ; : » Zig 
St. Peter’s ; : : : ; : . 497 5 


The last observation of the latitude of St. Peter’s, 
by Calandrelli, gives 41° 54’; 8” 5”. 

As books without number exist, descriptive of ancient 
and modern Rome, the object of this article has rather 
been directed to the consideration of circumstances 
which may not so frequently meet the eye of the general 
Teqier. 


RONCIGLIONE. 


A town of 3,357 inhabitants, between Monte Rosi 
and Viterbo, and the fourth post from Rome, on the 
road to Florence, by Viterbo. From its connexion with 
the iron trade of the isle of Elba, the town is in a flou- 
rishing condition. The iron, having been smelted at 
Bracciano, is brought in carts drawn by oxen through 
Oriolo to Ronciglione, and is thence conveyed to Rome. 

Ronciglione is situated on the first rise of the coun- 
try toward the Mons Ciminius. That portion of the 
town which is seated upon the rock, is called Rouciglione 
Vecchio. The precipices are of so friable a texture, that 
large fragments have sometimes fallen, and precipitated 
a dwelling into the glen below. 

According to the Peutingerian Tables, the first sta- 
tion beyond Sutrium, on the Via Cassia, was the “ Vico 
Matrini.” It was distant from Sutrium six miles, and, 
from the present name of the Lacus Ciminius, (Lago di 
Vico,) may be supposed to have stood upon the banks 
of the lake. A deep rocky glen, in the sides of which 
are some sepulchral chambers, seems to prove that there 
was an Etruscan population here. 

The Mons Ciminius, with the great Forest, (Ciminiz 
Silvee, or Ciminii saltus,) which Livy says was at one 


* See Addenda. 
2C 
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period an object of much terror to the Romans, and_ the 
Ciminius Lacus, where the town of Suceunium or Suc- 
cinium was, according to Ammianus, swallowed up by 
an earthquake, are all to the north of Ronciglione. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this little lake in 
the hollow of a crater, with its pretty patches of arable 
and pasture land on its borders, and surrounded with all 
that is pleasing in the shape of mountain and wood. It 
is surprising that the founder of the noble palace of 
Capraruola, which is at so short a distance, should not 
have selected a site where the peculiar charms of the 
lake and valley might have been fully enjoyed. 
Pomponius Sabinus, cited by Cluver, in a note on 
Virgil’s 
i «Et Cimini cum monte lacum, lucosque Capenos,”—En. vii. 697. 


ealls the “ Viens Cimini opidulum nuper dirutum,” and 
Cluver wishes to show that Ronciglione was the Vicus. 

It is said that the Via Cassia passed the mountain 
so as to descend upon Vetralla, which has been supposed 
a corruption of Veteri Aula. Cluver says, that near it 
is a church, 8S. Maria di Forcassi, the remains of Forum 
Cassii. It appears that there is a modern road across 
the hill, running near the lake which lies to the left, 
and that, after a steep ascent from the crater, it 
descends towards Viterbo. Another road coasted the 
other side of the Lago di Vico, and much of the pave- 
ment and many of the bridges remain. ‘This also 
descended by a steep and difficult mountain, in which 
are some deserted modern Osterie. This, or a pass 
near it, seems known by the romantic name of Ronces- 
yalles, even to the peasants. <A little to the left of this 
descent is the village of San Martino, a dilapidated but 
curious place, once the summer residence of the cele- 
brated Donna Olimpia, whose chamber and furniture 
are still shown. There was also a college or school, 
now little frequented. The stream which runs through 
Ronciglione from the Lago di Vico is commanded by 
sluices, which, during summer, are closed on Sundays, 
that the water may not run to waste. 
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SABELLI. (Vide History.) 
Sabina. (Vide History.) 


Sacco Muro. 


A ruined castle of the middle ages, situated upon a 
knoll on the right bank of the Anio, at about six miles 
from Tivoli, and on the right of the road to Vico Varo. 

Sacco Muro is chiefly remarkable on account of the 
ruins of a city, (first noted in collecting details for the 
Map,) supposed by the learned author of a work on the 
Via Valeria to have been the city of Cameria. In the 
absence of positive proofs to the contrary, this name 
was for some time adopted, though it seemed strange 
that a place, shut out from the Campagna by high 
mountains, and with the important city of Tibur lying 
between it and Rome, should have contrived to quarrel, 
at so early a period of history, with that increasing 
capital, as Cameria is said to have done. Had there 
been a valley by which the Romans might have pene- 
trated from Cznina (Ceano) to Sacco Muro, the diffi- 
culty arising from its position in the mountains behind 
Tibur might have been overruled, but this does not 
seem to have been the case. There is a path scareely 
passable by the mountain goatherds up to the village, 
but no access by which an army could march. 

Subsequent discoveries, however, made during the 
researches necessary for the construction of the Map, 
have rendered the supposition that Sacco Muro was the 
ancient Cameria still more improbable, for there is good 
reason to suppose this city to have stood in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Moricone. (Vide Cameria.) 

It is not at all improbable that the ruins at Saceo 
Muro are those of one of the dependencies of 'Tibur, 
for both Tibur and Praeneste were places of such impor- 
tance as to have had several small towns subject to 
them. These ruins are certainly those of an incon- 
siderable place, and not of a large town, as has been 
asserted; for it seems to have consisted of a very nar- 
row inelosure, occupying at most the top of the hill, 
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and not more than a quarter of a mile in length. In 
subsequent times, when the town no longer existed, its 
site appears to have been occupied by the extensive 
villa of some Roman patrician*; for on the extremity 
near Tivol is his reservoir, and the walls of the city 
were evidently at one time entirely covered with reticu- 
lated and rubble work of a later period. 

There was a road to the ancient town from the side 
of the river, and another from the opposite quarter, 
both of which, climbing the hill, met at the lowest part 
of the ridge, or centre of the saddle-back, and entered 
by a gate to the right. The road or street at the gate 
or lower part of the city is still visible. It ran up the 
centre of the town, and the width of the place could at 
most have admitted only two more narrow streets, one 
on each side. 

The style of the walls resembles that of others con- 
structed in limestone. 
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The masonry which supports the road from the Anio 
is of a ruder kind. 


* Ié was by no means unusual for the Roman patricians to sclect 
the site of an ancient town for the erection of their villas. 

The inscription under the ruins near Sacco Muro commemorates a 
certain C. Nennivs, who was Priefect of the Fabri at Carthage, and to 
whom possibly the Roman villa on the hill belonged. 
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Sacco, Rto. 


This river is formed by the union of various small 
streams from the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Palestrina, which, having united below Valmontone, 
near Pimpinara, run in the direction of Anagni. They 
are called the Sacco, near the Colle Sacco, and after- 
wards assume the name of Tollero; (perhaps from the 
ancient town of oleria, of which Colle Sacco may 
possibly be the site;) near Ceprano, they fall into the 
Liris. 

Sacer Specus SUBLACENSIS. 


The monastery of the Sacred Grotta (Sacro Speco) 
above Subiaco, is one of the most singular, as to posi- 
tion, and one of the most ancient in Italy. In the 
cave, in the lower part of the monastery, St. Benedict 
was hidden from his pursuers in a time of persecution: 
a marble statue of the saint, by Bernini, now occupies 
the spot, with an altar near it. A basket, in which a 
Roman Christian is said to have brought him food 
during his concealment, and a bell, by means of which 
he gave notice of his approach, have been carefully pre- 
served. Martelli, the historian of the Cicolani or Equi- 
coli, affirms that this cave was originally the oracle of 
the Faunus of Virgil, and that the people of the dis- 
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trict were accustomed to offer young kids there, in the 
month of February, to Picus and Faunus; but his proofs 
are very slender. 

In the year 936, Pope Leo VI. or VII., confirmed 
all the privileges of the convent of Subiaco, which had 
been devastated by the Saracens. It appears that every 
thing had been destroyed; for the account says, “ Loco 
qui Sublacus dicitur, igne consumptum, et ab ae enis 
gentibus (the race of “Agar) dissolidatum fuit . a 
Exusta sunt universa instrumenta Chartarum, omnia, 
pariter cum subsidiis Monachorum.” Notwithstanding 
their sanctity and riches, the monks do not seem to 
have been held in great estimation by their neighbours; 
for Pope John XII. was obliged to threaten the people 
of “Castello Sublaco” with his displeasure, if they con- 
tinued to ill-treat the convent, or refused to restore to 
it all the places of which they had robbed it: and even 
the communities of other religious houses made no 
scruple of plundering them: for ‘Pope Benedict, in 983, 
eaused the abbot of SS. Cosmo and Damianus, to re- 
store all he had unjustly withheld from the convent. 

The Chronicon Sublacense contains a detailed his- 
tory of the place from the year 595 to 1590, and is a 
very valuable document. 

The present condition of the monastery is respect- 
able, though not magnificent: the garden of St. Bene- 
dict, whose roses are ever in bloom, still continues to be 
religiously visited by the faithful, and since the impor- 
tation of the Chinese plants, may continue in perpetual 
verdure and beauty, without the aid of miraculous inter- 
position—which is said to have been, at one time, not 
unfrequent here. : 


Sacriportus. (Vide Prpinara.) 


SAMBUCI. 


A village on one of the hills east of Tivoli, contain- 
ing 410 inhabitants: being decorated with several 
eypresses, it presents a very pretty appearance. It 
may be approached by crossing the bridge of the Anio 
at Vico Varo, or from the plain behind Tivoli, on the 
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other side of the river. The valley of Sambuci is 
narrow, and watered by the Fosso Fiumicino, which 
falls into the Anio, not far from San Cosimato. Near 
Siciliano, this stream is called the Fosso Maestro. 


San Cosimato. (Vide Cosimaro.) 
SANGUINARA. (Vide AGYLLA.) 
San Martino. (Vide Capen.) 
San Sitvestro. (Vide Rocca Priore, and Soracte.) 
SAN STEFANO. 


A large church and convent upon a finely situated 
hill near Fiano, overlooking the Tyber, as it flows 
between the territory of the ancient Capenates and that 
of the Curetes. 


San VITo. 


A small town, with a population of one thousand 
six hundred and ecighty-seven inhabitants, situated 
between Genazzano and Pisciano, in the country be- 
hind the great range of the mountain of Guadagnolo, 
The road runs through a beautiful country, but is 
scarcely passable on horseback. ‘The houses are dis- 
posed round a baronial castellated mansion, of the 
Teodoli family, on the declivity of a Inll, and are ex- 
eeedingly picturesque. Near the town is a high insu- 
lated knoll, like an acropolis, on which is placed a 
church, commanding a beautiful view of the woods and 
valleys and mountains around. Civitella is near, but 
the road is cireuitous and bad. 


San Virrortno. (Vide Arco pi OLevAno and 
History.) 


Sant Axessio. (Vide Grorra PERFETTA.) 
Sant ANGELO IN Cappoccio. (Vide ANGELO, St.) 
Santa Corompa. (Vide CRusTUMERIUM.) 


Sant Evra. (Vide Caste, pi Sant Exta.) 
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Santa Marinetta. (Vide Marineiea.) 


Santa Marra. 


A church on the Via Tiberina, about three miles 
from Scorano. 


Santa Romana. (Vide Soracte.) 
SanTA SCHOLASTICA. 


A monastery a little beyond Subiaco, and on the 
same side of the Anio. 

In the cloisters is an inscription, curious as a speci- 
men of the Latinity of the time. “Seulam (scalam) 
quintanas et fenestras, cum pabimento, Quojutor, qui 
pro amore Dei et Beati Benedicti Abbati, qui in hune 
locum magnum certamen habuit.”, Another inscription 
records the building of the church in the time of Pope 
Benedict VII, A.D. 981. Another mentions “duos 
lacus, fluminis decursum, cum molis et piscariis suis.” 
The lakes referred to seem to have been those formed 
by Nero, by the erection of dams across the Anio. 

Santa Scholastica was the sister of St. Benedict, the 
founder of the neighbouring convent of the Sacro Speco. 
There were some curious books in the hbrary. 

Leaving the remains of Nero’s house on the right, 
an easy ascent leads to the monastery of the Sacred 
Cave. 


Santo Poto. (Vide Genaro, Mr.) ; 


SARACINESCO. 


A village, singularly perched on the summit of a 
green and remarkably pointed hill, nsing above Sam- 
buci. It contains five hundred and twenty-six inhabi- 
tants. 

The chief person of the place, the priest or arciprete, 
says, that in a grotta are some paintings attributed to 
the Saracens, from whom the name of the place seems 
to have been taken; but whether it was at any time a 
settlement of these infidels is not clear. It is, however, 
certain that not only the tradition of a Mahomedan 
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population exists on the spot, but that the names of 
some of the inhabitants, among which is that of Alman- 
zor, are purely Arabic. The girls are remarkable for 
beanty, and for the cleanliness of their persons, not- 
withstanding their poverty. 

Even the best of the roads up to the town is bad, 
and full of loose stones, and towards the latter part 
almost impassable even for mules. Paths lead to 
Cereto, La Rocca, Vico Varo, and many other places. 
The view from the summit is fine. <A brook from 
Saracinesco, called Fosso Pianicolo, falls imto the 
Fiumicino. 

There was another place of the same name, now 
destroyed, on Mount Peschiavatore, near Tivoli. 


SASSO. 


Sasso is a mountain, with a convent, not far from 
Cervetere, and one of the range of the hills of Tolfa. 


SASSULA; SAXULA? 


Both Sassula and Empulum were dependencies of 
Tibur, and were taken from the Tiburtines by the 
Romans; Sassula in the year U.C. 401, probably by 
composition; and Empulum in the preceding year. 
(Liv. lib. vii. 18, 19.) “When Sassula was taken,” 
says Livy, “all the others would have quickly shared 
the same fate had they not been saved by a speedy 
composition and peace with the consuls;” so that we 
may suppose Sassula to have been the most important 
of the towns dependent on Tibur. 

History has preserved no account of the foundation 
of the place. In later times it seems clearly to have 
belonged to Latium, when the origmal boundaries of 
that region were considerably extended. Anciently, 
perhaps, it was within the limits of the A%qu, (which 
seem to have included /Esula;) but the residence of 
the Siculi throughout this country is too well esta- 
blished to permit us to doubt that the Siculi were 
driven from Sassula, as well as from the rest of the 
country, by the Aborigines or Casci, after their union 
with the Pelasgic colony. Probably the village of 
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Siciliano, on the neighbouring hill, is the plaee to which 
the remnant of the first ocewpants retired. The walls 
of Sassula are decidedly of the style common to almost 
all cities of Pelasgic construction. 

The town was seated on an insulated hill, at the 
higher extremity of the valley of the aqueducts, rather 
more than two miles beyond Empulum, (Ampiglione,) 
and consequently between seven and eight miles from 
Tibur. The shape of the hil is that of an irregular 
triangle. On the summit was the citadel, and from 
this two walls ran down to the base, and were united 
by a third rampart, placed sufficiently high above the 
plain below to answer the purposes of defence. This 
is the usual construction of the smaller cities of Greece ; 
and Sassula has, in every respect, the appearance of an 
Areadian city, such as Psophis or Orchomenos. 

Of the walls a great portion remains, and yg ats 
larly of the lower range. They are constructed in large 
irregular blocks of the limestone of the country, and 
have, perhaps, more of the air of the Greek or Pelasgian 
fortifications of Arcadia than those which present a more 
intricate combination of polygons. They preserve, in 
fact, more of the horizontal tendency, and must be the 
production of a people more civilized than the construc- 
tors of the rude terraces on the neighbourmeg nll of 
Siciliano. 

On the side next to Empulum are the remains of a 
wide and handsome terrace or road gradually ascending 
from the plain to the gate of the city, which, from its 
construction, is sufficient to show that Sassula wa: 
neither mean nor barbarous. It is remarkable that 
Sassula, like Empulum, has preserved something like a 
memorial of its name in the road, which runs to it along 
the valley, called the Via Sassonica. 

The valley immediately below Sassula is narrow and 
stony. Probably when this city was built the security 
afforded by the neighbouring mountains may have been 
one of the motives for the selection of a confined situa- 
tion in preference to a more convenient and expanded 
portion of the valley. 

The inhabitants of Sassula were evidently the Siso- 
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lenses in Pliny’s alphabetieal list of those who attended 
the feast at the temple of Jupiter Latialis on Mount 
Albano, and in all probability those of Siciliano the 
Sicani. 


SATRICUM. 


The precise situation of Satricum is doubtful, but it 
must have been situated somewhere between Velitre 
and Antium. It has been supposed to have stood upon 
the site now occupied by Conea, at which place are 
some remains indicative of an ancient establishment ; 
but Longula and Polusca are to be sought for in the 
same district, and documents are wanting to enable us 
to distinguish between them. (Vide Corioli.) 


SAXA Pura. CVide Ficana.) 


SAXA RUBRA. 


A small place, nine miles from Rome, on the Flami- 
nian road. The Jerusalem Itmerary calls the place 
Rubre. The rocks which border this side of the valley 
of the Tyber from the ancient Mutatio, Ad Sextum, 
are remarkably red, and from this circumstance the 
name was taken. Prima Porta, where the vestiges of 
an ancient town may be traced, very near the church 
and post-house, is exactly at the required distance from 
the ancient gate of Rome. It is probable that a road 
ran from the Saxa Rubra to Veu, about five miles dis- 
tant. Two Tumuli he nearly in the direction of that 
place, but the country in this neighbourhood has not 
been very carefully examined. 


Scatzacane. (Vide CzNINA.) 


SCANDRIGLIA. 


A town near Nerola, and formerly in the country of 
the Sabines; according to the last census it contains a 
population of one thousand and seventy-five inhabi- 
tants. 

A Greek inscription, found at Scandriglia by Cav. 
Bianchi, is interesting, and not known in England. It 
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was restored by the learned Professor Quaranta of 
Naples. 


ATAIANOI TOAE SHMA TATHP ATAGQI WINYTQI TE 
ONHTON KHAEYZSAS 2QMA TOA AGANATON 

EZMA KAKQN ANOPOYZE KEAP ¥YYXHI AP AE] ZQN 
H TO ZHN TIAPEXEI KAI GEO®IN KATEBH 

ISXEO ANSTENAXON IIATEP ISXE SE MHTEP AAEA®SOYS 
SQMA XITQON VYXHE TON AE GEON ZEBE MOY. 


In the original, the words are continuous; but are 
here divided, in order to render the inscription more 
intelligible to the reader. 

“lo Atlian the son, both good and wise, his father, 
after the burial of his mortal spoil, has erected this 
eternal monument. <A too powerful palpitation of the 
heart (root of evils) brought on the elose of his exist- 
ence, but his soul, the heaven-descended eause of life, 
shall be eternal. Cease, oh father! thy lamentations ; 
mother! console my brethren; the flesh is but the gar- 
ment of the soul; adore my God.” 

From the concluding words of the inscription, 
@EON XSEBE Mor, it seems not improbable that 
/Klian and his father were Christians, and that their 
Pagan relatives are here exhorted to embrace the same 
faith. This renders the inscription peculiarly interest- 
ing. 


SCAPTIA. 


Scaptia, probably, was never a place of any conse- 
quence. It is elassed by Pliny (ib. i. 9) with Pitulum, 
Politorium, Tellene, and others, as having perished, 
“sine vestigiis.” The town, or territory of Scaptia was 
possessed by the Pedani. (Festus ad rerb. Scaptia 
tribus. ) 

Passerano (where there is a large eastellated build- 
ing, a great part of which is erected with ancient blocks, 
some of them perhaps 7 sitw,) is generally supposed 
the representative of Scaptia. The valley above which 
it stands is pretty, and the principal building is pic- 
turesque. 

During the construction of the Map a convulsion 
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(probably volcanic) took place, which left in the valley 
below Passerano a small muddy pool. 


ScARclA L’ASINO. 


A place on the road from Rome to Porto. 


Scarpa. (Vide Anto.) 
ScHoLta. (Vide ALLIA.) 
Scoccra Santa. (Vide Canina.) 


ScoRANO. 


A large castellated country house, situated near the 
bridge over the river now called Grammiccia*,.on the 
road to Fiano by the Via Tiberina. Its foundations of 
large antique blocks, which may possibly be dn site, and 
the arch of the bridge also seems ancient. 

A few miles higher up, and on the right bank of the 
river, stood the ancient Capena, the capital of the Cape- 
nates. 

The road beyond Scorano, toward Fiano, has not 
been repaired in modern times, but is passable in sum- 
mer, though somewhat difficult. 


SCROFANO. 


A remarkable and sequestered village to the east of 
Monte Musino, containing five hundred and thirty-eight 
inhabitants. 

Appearances render it highly probable that Scrofano 
was once a species of Necropolis, either on account of 
reputed sanctity, or as belonging to the fundus of a 
noble family. There are many caverns, evidently sepul- 
chral, cut in two ridges of volcanic rock, and in one 


* This river must have acquired its modern name from the extraor- 
dinary quantity of long grass with which the water abounds. The 
stream rises near Mt. Soracte, and its principal source is the Feronian 
fountain, now called Felonica, where were the grove and temple of 
Feronia. 
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place twelve or more niches, or columbaria. The in- 
scription, ; 

QEOISHPOSI 

MOY AOYIOY 

TIPOKAOY 
given on a marble pedestal found here, shows that 
Mareus Fulvins Proclus had once an interest in the 
place. There was a Marcus Fulvins among the consuls. 

A road from Prima Porta leads to the upper end of 
the village of Scrofano, which runs along the valley on 
the west of the Via Flaminia, and accompanies the 
brook which passes through the glen of Pietra Pertusa. 
But the best access to Scrofano is by the Flaminian 
Way; from which, at more than a mile beyond Bor- 
ehettaccio, a bridle-road descends to the valley of the 
Mola di Scrofano, where the stream 1s crossed by a high 
bridge. Vestiges of a good road are seen, and the 
rocks bear marks of having been eut for its passage. 
Ascending toward Scrofano, the road is crossed, which 
anciently led from Veii to Capena. 

From the upper end of Scrofano another runs on 
the right to Solferata, a village now deserted, two miles 
distant; on the left are roads to Formello, Campag- 
nano, and the Madonna del Sorbo. That to Formello 
runs through an anciently excavated rock, leaving 
Monte Musino to the left. This singular hill is of easy 
ascent from the road, and may be said to touch it. 
(Vide Ara Mutie.) 

Festus says of the word Oscum—“Eodem etiam 
nomine appellatur locus in agro Vejenti, quo frui soliti 
produntur angures Romani.” No place could have been 
better suited to the college of the augurs than Scrofano, 
or the neighbouring Monte Musino, where something 
reputed holy, and very different from any thing else, 
certainly existed. 


SERENE. (Vide Anto.) 


SERRONE. 


A town said to contain one thousand six hundred 
inhabitants. There is a great mountain, of the same 
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name, between Vico Varo and Subiaco, on the opposite 
sides of which are Sambuci, and Anticoli. 

Serrone is also the name of a place situated near 
Paliano. 


SETTE Bacni. (Vide CRUSTUMERIUM. ) 


Sette Bassi. (Vide SupurBpanum Hanprint.) 


SICILIANO. 


Siciliano, or Ciciliano*, is situated on a lofty hill, 
the summit of which is capable of containing a city of 
considerable dimensions. On the south side it over- 
looks a pretty valley surrounded by mountains, of which 
the lofty summit of Guadagnolo forms the western 
boundary ; and on the other side dominates the whole 
valley of Empulum and Sassula, as far as Tivoli. Stand- 
ing at the point of union of these two valleys with 
a third, that of Sambuci, and thus commanding the 
passes by which they communicate, the place must have 
been important as a military station. 

In various parts of the hill of Siciliano, and at 
various heights, are the remains of rudely constructed 
walls. ‘Their extraordinary roughness proves them of 
the most remote antiquity; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with other considerations, renders it highly pro- 
bable that they are the remains of one of the towns of 
the ancient Siculi, to whom many places in the vicinity, 
as Tibur, Cenina, and Corniculum originally belonged. 
[The walls of Corniculum, at St. Angelo, of which a 
specimen has been given, are of precisely the same 
character; and that the Siculi were the founders of 
Corniculum, we are expressly assured by Servius.] The 


* In records of the middle ages the latter orthography seems fre- 
quent. The Juramentum Tiburtinum, (sub anno 1141,) giving a list of 
places in the vicinity of Tivoli, constituting the Regalia Beati Petri, 
says, “ Munitionem Pontis Lucani, Vicovarum, Sanctum Polum, Cas- 
tellum Boverani, Cantalupum, Burdellam, Cicilianum.”  “ Ciciliano, whi 
ecclesia Sancti Donati,” is mentiened also in the collection of Muratori, 
(anno 998,) and refers, probably to the same place. But in other parts 
of the same charters “ Siculini” is written with an S. 
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name also, Siciliano, proves strongly the probability of 
the supposition. Probably it was the capital city of 
this people, for which it was well adapted by its advan- 
tages of situation in point of strength, and its import- 
ance as a military position. 

The Sicani are recorded in Pliny’s list of the people 
who attended at the feasts of the confederates on Mount 
Albano. The Sicani and Siculi, if not the same people, 
were intimately connected. 

The road from Pisciano to Tivoli lies through the 
pass below Siciliano on the west, and that to Sambuci 
through that on the east. There is an Osteria in the 
pass, though a wretched one, so that travellers are not 
compelled to climb the hill to Siciliano. Near the Os- 
teria is a fountain. On the hill of Guadagnolo, which 
forms one side of the hollow, are the ruins of the castle 
of Rochetta. From the Osteria is a steep descent to 
the ruins of Sassula. 

Siciliano has at present a population of one thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


SICULI. 


Dionysius (who passed twenty-two years at Rome, 
during the reign of Augustus, for the express purpose 
of studying the history and antiquities of the country,) 
in the beginning of the second book of lis History, in- 
forms us that “the first people known to have pos- 
sessed the soil of Rome were certain indigenous bar- 
barians called Siculi, who occupied also many other 
parts of Italy, and of whom neither few nor mean mo- 
numents remain.” Even in his time several places 
called Sicula still existed—indicating the ancient esta- 
blishments of the nation. 

The Siculi were evidently a mixture of the barbarians 
of the country, with Greeks in the lowest state of civi- 
lization. (Vide History.) Philistos of Syracuse has 
ealled the Siculi, Ligurians, (and such might have been 
the origin of the barbarian part of the nation); but 
Antiochus of Syracuse, according to Dionysius, calls 
them Grecks, and says they were descended from the 
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(inotrians, and were established in Samniinn and Sa- 
bina. 

According to the accounts left us by the ancients, 
the Siculi once extended from the valley now called 
Cicolani, and the neighbourhood of Reate, (from which 
Dionysius says the Umbrians expelled them,) to Pre- 
neste, Aricia, and the country of the Rutuh. It might 
be shown that the Aiquicoli were originally Aquo- 
Siculi, ora mixture of Opsci and Siculi, the Q and the 
Ee being frequently used in old Latin indifferently. 
That the name Cicolani is derived from these two tribes 
cannot admit of a doubt; but as we have no aceount of 
Siculian walls, the ruins now remaining in that valley 
must be attributed to the Pelasgians, who, united with 
the Casci, expelled the Siculi from those parts, and 
finally from the whole of Latium, three ages previous 
to the Trojan war. 

When Dionysius says that great vestiges of the 
Siculi remained, as testimonies of their ancient occupa- 
tion of the soil, he seems to have alluded to their walls; 
though it does not appear that the towns of the Siculi 
were regularly fortified. The walls of Corniculum, or 
st. Angelo, and those of the hill of Siciliano, seem, 
however, to have been of a more barbarous and less 
scientific construction than those of other places, and 
in their present state suggest the idea of a ruder people 
than the Pelasgi. ‘The interstices between the masses 
of stone (though of course considerably enlarged by 
time) seem as if they had been always great; and these, 
if not filled up, must have rendered the walls almost 
useless, affording to an enemy the means of ascent. 

It might, however, be unsafe to pronounce them 
Siculetan remains; for as the first Pelasgians, or Abo- 
rigines, lived without walls, the Siculi, a still more 
barbarous people, over whom ‘they triumphed just before 
the arrival of the second Pelasgic colony, can hardly be 
supposed to have had them; and the memorials of their 
name, of which Dionysius speaks, may have been only 
the names or the sites of places. 

How far the Siculi extended to the south does not 
seem clear. Sigonius discovers that Capua was anciently 
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called Osea and Sicopolis, as well as Vulturnum; and 
perhaps there are traces of the name even among the 
distant Lucanians. 

The Sicani, who were the same people, are said to 
have been chased away by the Ligurians. The Siciliote 
are synonymous with the Italiote. There is yet a place, 
not far from the Fucine lake, called Goriano Siculi. 
Near Athens there was a place called Sicelia; of which, 
the roughly built walls, on an eminence at the base of 
Hymettus, nearly in a line between its summit and the 
Acropolis, are probably the remains. 

The celebrated Lamina Borgiana, found near Petilia 
in Calabria, in 1783, is of such consequence with regard 
to the history of the Siculi, or Sicani*, that its insertion 
requires no apology in a work, one object of which is to 
afford proofs, from existing documents, of the truth of 
the generally received opinions, with regard to very 
ancient nations. 


QEOM- ivLA- MAO 15M. "Dy p 
OTS * MS KAS MAS-TAMF OS 
KK A Y= £ ASTRA TA 
A-h.AM.§$OP1OM S‘TAPAIOP 
AM-PPOBEMOS: MSMKON 
DR PNMO+SDANOM: ALAGAP 
VOM:ONATAM £73 KO P 
omM. 


Or, Ocos tuya Saoris S807 Scxawviar tav Tovxway, cat ta 


[* It is to be regretted that in bringing forward this celebrated in- 
seription as a specimen of the Siculian language, Sir W. Gell has not 
thought proper to mention what grounds he had for regarding it as 
such. The fact is, that so far from proving the affinity of that language 
with the Greek, the inscription is itself pure Greck, though written in 
old and imperfectly legible characters. ‘The latter half of the inscrip- 
tion which Sir W. Gell was apparently unable to read, contains merely 
the names and titles of the magistrates before whom the donation or 
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ara ravta, &e.* Dea Fortuna Servatrix dat Sicainie 
domicilium, et alia omnia, &c. Nothing can be more 
curious than such a monument; being of the highest 
antiuuity, as is proved by the Pelasgic letters and Pe- 
laseic Greek; and treating of circumstances connected 
with the history of a people who were finally expelled 
from their original territory as much as eighty years 
previous to the war of Troy. It is now in the Borgian 
collection at Naples, and was accurately copied in fac 
simile by Mr. Laing Meason for this work. Bronze was 
a metal of some value, when so small a piece was conse- 
crated to so remarkable a service. The bronze must 
have been fastened, or let into a stone. That it is no 
forgery is certain, for those who first attempted to ex- 
plain it thought they had discovered three new letters, 
which more recent information proves to be by no means 
rare. 

The Siculi, when they first took possession of the 
soil, are said to have found in the eastern part of Italy, 
where it was natural they should first settle, some bar- 
barians called Choni. These almost appear in the light 
of a romance: indeed the Siculi themselves, and even 
those who expelled them, are generally viewed with the 
same scepticism; but the Chonedonas are mentioned in 
an inscription found near Basta, in the ancient Mes- 
sapia, of which the beginning, preserved by Lanzi (. 
620) from Galateo and Justus Lipsius, runs thus— 


KAO HLISOO TORIAMARTAMAOR 4S * TEIBASTA 
FEINAIYVARANIN AARAN OOAFAS TIS» TABOOS 
XONEAONAS:AAX TASSIFAANE TOSIMOTRHE 


which Lanzi proposes to read—Kaéifecrw. Ta. opea. 


deed of gift was recorded. They are thus read by Boeckh, who has ex- 
amined the whole inscription very fully, (Corpus Inser. Grcecor.tom. i. p. 
9.) Aapiwpyos Uapayépas: Updgéevou: Mivkav, Appokidapos, ’Ayabapyos, ‘Ova- 
ras "Exixopos. Though undoubtedly one of the most ancient Greek 
inscriptions now extant, it is so far from being older than the Trojan 
war, that there is no reason for referring it to a period earlier than the 
seventh century, B.C.—E.B.] 

* Hesychius shows that such words as could be gathered of the 
Siculian language were Greck. 

240 2 
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Maccamisos. acre. Baora. &e. Inthe third lne we 
find the Chonedonas, the people in question; so that m 
the seventy-fourth olympiad, when a war of limits 
(mentioned by Diodorus,) took place between the Ta- 
rentines and the Japygians, the name was known. In 
the last line the CGinotrians also seem to be named. 


SIGNIA; SEGNI. 


The ancient town of Signia was “in Monte Lepino.” 
(Colum. R. Rust. 10.) At Seeni, its modern represen- 
tative, are remains of its ancient wall and gate, which 
are given in Plate XL. of Micali’s Aonumenti Antichi 
d'Italia, PSO 

A colony was sent to Signia under Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, U.C. 246, as a check to the refractory tribes of 
the Volsei and Hernici. The inhabitants, therefore, 
were Latin, though the eity, like Norba, was in the 
Volscian territory. It was afterwards enlarged, accord- 
ing to Livy, (lib. 11.) when, in the consulate of Appius 
Claudius and Publius Ser vilins, a second supply of in- 
habitants was sent. Irontinus, with regard to the walls 
of the city, says, “Signia, muro ducta colonia, 4 mili- 
tibus et triumviris munita*.” 


Smiprivint, Monres. (Vide Anto.) 


SORACTE, Mount; SoracTes; SauracTes; St. ORESTE; 
SAN SILVESTRO. 


Soracte, rendered familar by the well-known ode of 

Horace, commencing 
“Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte,’—(Ode I. ix.) 

is of so peeuliar a form, and is at the same time so 
completely insulated, that it 1s impossible not to be 
struck by the singularity of its appearanee. But the 
most curious cireumstance connected with it is that 
the mountain, an enormous mass of caleareous rock, 
should rest upon a basis of tufo which seems to have 


* See the note to p. 302. 
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thrust it at onee upwards from the bowels of the earth*. 
Near the base a clear and decided horizontal line may 
be seen on the ascent to the town of St. Oreste, mark- 
ing off the limestone from the tufo; and the extraor- 
dinary and sudden change of stratum cannot fail to 
strike even an inexperienced eye. From the appear- 
ance of the mountain and its precipices on its western 
side, it is to be presumed that the limestone strata are 
inclined at about forty-five degrees from the horizon 
from west to east; but this is a circumstance deserving 
accurate investigation. 

A cross road, which turns from the Flaminian at an 
Osteria about eight miles short of Civita Castellana, 
leads to Sant Oreste, which is distant about ten miles 
from that place, and twenty-seven from Rome. It is 
extremely probable that the ancient Flaminian ran 
nearer the foot of Soracte than the modern road. 

Mount Soracte is somewhat less than four miles in 
length; and its nearest point is six miles from Civita 
Castellana. ‘The ascent to the town of St. Oreste is 
practicable in a carriage with four horses, but the har- 
ness should be strong; for the road being very steep, 
and constructed in the form of steps, the strength of 
the animals and of the tackle is much tried; while there 
being no parapet, an accident would be fatal. There is 
a sort of isthmus connecting the Ill of the town with 
the rest of the mountain, whence the views are very 
fine. ‘The upper part of the road, though still steep, is 
less dangerous. On the right, before entering the gate, 
is the mansion of a rich family, by whom strangers are 
kindly permitted to lodge in their house. 

The town has 1,051 inhabitants; it is not clean, and 
is so built that few of the houses enjoy the beauties of 
the surrounding country. Either horses or mules may 
be procured in order to ascend to the summit of the 
mountain, which is thus rendered a task of little diffi- 
culty and of great gratification; the monastery of San 
Silvestro being no less than two thousand two hundred 
and seventy French feet above the level of the sea. 


[* The accuracy of this geological fact may well be doubted.—E. B.] 
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SAN SILVESTRO. 


The road from the town to the summit of the moun- 
tain being frequented by pilgrims, is much better than 
might have been expected, and after a short distance 
enters an agreeable forest, consisting of trees not com- 
mon in the southern parts of Europe. The high eleva- 
tion of the spot above the plain, and its exposure to the 
north-east, seem favourable to this grove, to which 
Horace apparently alludes. 

The western side of the mountain is a range of pre- 
cipices; the peak nearest the town of Sant Oreste is a 
naked rock; on the next stands the church of Santa 
Lucia; on that beyond, the Madonna delle Grazie; on 
a projecting shelf near this, the church of St. Antonio ; 
and upon the central, or highest top, is the convent of 
San Silvestro. 

The peak of San Silvestro, with its little church and 
convent, is one of the most beautiful points which can 
possibly be visited. According to Baronius, Carolo- 
mannus, the eldest son of Charles Martel, who retired 
from the world about the year 747, was the founder of 
this convent. Saint Silvester also, to whom Carolo- 
mannus dedicated his convent, had for some time 
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resided in Soracte, having probably chosen it as a place 
of refuge from persecution : living, however, till the 
period of the conversion of Constantine the Great, he 
became Pope, A.D. 314. How much of the little convent 
on the summit of Soracte may have been the habitation 
of Saint Silvester, and how much Caroloman added, or 
whether the second convent was entirely his own, would 
be difficult to decide. ‘The whole is built with primitive 
simplicity, and as a Christian edifice of remote anti- 
quity, possesses considerable interest. ‘The inhabitants 
of San Oreste still show the little garden on the north 
of the convent, where they assert that San Silvestro 
planted his turnips in the evening for the dinner of the 
ensuing day. 

Saint Silvester is usually painted with a dragon at 
his feet, having been said to have compelled one which 
had done much damage in the country to keep within 
its cave, by placing a cross at the entrance. The 
legend is supposed to have been founded upon his sup- 
pression of the worship of the Epidaurian serpent at 
Rome. 

From San Silvestro, the Tyber with its numerous 
windings, is seen issuing from the woody hills beyond 
Magliano of Sabina, and its course may be clearly 
distinguished as it flows between the territory of the 
Capenates, and the plains below Nerola, Monte Libretti, 
Moricone, and Mounts Pennecchio and Genaro. The 
high citadel of Palestrina, the range of Lepinus, Mt. 
Albano, and, in short, the whole Campagna di Roma, 
are also visible; in another direction are the castle and 
lake of Bracciano, and the peak of Rocca Romana; and 
in another the beautiful villages of Fara, Farfa, Filac- 
ciano, Torritta, Nazzano, Civitella di San Paolo, and 
the site of Capena, with the valley of the Grammiccia 
below. From so commanding a position the apices of 
a great number of triangles were easily observed. 

Upon the isthmus uniting the town to the rest of 
the mountain, the road from San Silvestro to Sant 
Oreste, receives that from Rome on the west, and that 
from Santa Romana on the east. At the church of 
Santa Romana, on the eastern side of the mountain, 
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and toward the base, is a grotta reputed sacred, and 
in ancient times dedicated to some deity. Near the 
church are also certain deep fissures in the mountain, 
called Voragini, out of which issue strong gusts of pes- 
tilential wind, proceeding probably from the bed of tufo 
below the limestone strata. Still further on, in the plain 
between Soracte and the Tyber, a strong stream gushes 
from the ground, called Aequa Forte. Its position is 
such that it can seareely have been the Aqua Viva of 
the Via Flaminia, for the Flaminian Way cannot be 
supposed to have left Soracte to the left; but the diree- 
tion of the ancient Flaminian, from Ad Vicesimum, or 
at least from Villa Rostrata to Ocriculum, has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined.—The ancients probably 
allude both to the fountain and to the Voragini of 
Soracte more than once. Varro is cited by Pliny, 
(xxxi. 2,) as mentioning a fountain on Soracte four feet 
in width, which flowed on the rising of the sun, and 
seemed to boil; near which birds having drunk lay dead. 
Servius Gn Aun. xi. 785) relates a story of some shep- 
herds who were sacrificing to Pluto, when wolves fell 
upon, and bore off, the victims from the fire. The 
shepherds, in pursuit of the wolves, came to a cave, 
whence issued a pestilential vapour, which destroyed 
those who approached it. A malady was the conse- 
quence, and the oraele announced that the only remedy 
was to do as the wolves did, that is, to live by rapine. 
Pliny (lib. ii. 93) says—“In some places there is a 
deadly vapour, either issuing from ditches or from the 
nature of the place; some are fatal only to birds, as at 
Soracte.” Strabo (lib. v.) and Pliny (vii. 2,) speak of 
the practice which prevailed among certain families 
upon this mountain, of walking with their naked feet on 
burning coals, and of their being protected from injury 
by the deity of the place*. 


* (The same practice is thus alluded to by Virgil, (En. xi. 785): 
“ Summe Deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna.” 
also by Silius Italicus. Lib. v. 178.—E.B.] 
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“ Soracte,” says Servius, “is a mountain of the Hir- 
pini on the Flaminian Way. In consequence of the 
above story of the wolves, the inhabitants were called 
Hirpini, wolves being in the Sabine tongue called Hirpi: 
their name Sorani, was derived from Soranus, the father 
of Pluto, to whom wolves were sacred.” (Serv. loc. cit.) 
The wonders of the Voragini of Santa Romana are, 
without question, the legitimate descendants of the 
miracles of the Plutonium of the Hirpini. 

Virgil mentions the “Soractis areeis,’ which could 
be no other than Sant Oreste. Apollo, says Virgil, 
was the “Sancti custos Soractis;” San Silvestro oceu- 
pies, probably, the site of his altar or temple; and his 
grove may have been that which is passed in the way to 
the modern convent. 


Sorpo, MADONNA DEL. 


A Jarge church and convent not far from Baccano, 
and to the left of the road. It is prettily seated upon 
a rock in a deep and well-wooded valley, watered by a 
branch of that stream, which, after receiving the waters 
of the emissary of the lake of Baccano, runs into, or 
forms the celebrated Cremera. 


SPINO. 


The Spino, the Nodinus, and the Anemone were 
certain rivers mentioned in the prayers of the Augurs. 
(Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 20.) Cluver thinks one of them 
a brook falling into the 'Tyber in a meadow beyond the 
church of San Paolo Fuori le Mura. Another, perhaps 
the Nodinus, may be that which comes from the Tre 


Fontane. The Anemone is commonly supposed the 
Almo. 


STABIA, or STABBIA. 


A village of 669 inhabitants, in the Agro Romano. 
There is another Stabia on the Flaminian Way—a 
deserted Osteria, not far from Mount Soracte. 
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STATUA. 


A place upon the Via Aurelia, so called, as is sup- 
posed, from a statue found there. It is marked in the 
Map, about two miles before the post-house of Monte- 
rone. 

STAZZANO. (Vide CAMERIA.) 


STELLATINUS AGER. (Vide Caste. St. Ei.) 


StortTA, or La STortTa. 


Storta, or La Storta, is a small village on the Via 
Cassia, consisting of little more than the post-house and 
its appurtenances; it stands on a high situation, and is 
rather more than nine miles from Rome. Isola Far- 
nese, and the ruins of the ancient Veii, are near it on 
the right; and on the same side a white farm-house 
called Pino is seen in the distance. 


STRADA DEL VESCOVO. 


A small portion of an ancient cross road, deriving its 
present name from having been restored by some bishop 
in modern times, though now again out of repair. It 
leaves the post road to Albano, near Frattocchie; and 
from its direction seems to have been the ancient com- 
munication between Boville and Gabii, or perhaps 
between Ardea and Layinium, and Tibur. 


Supiaco. (Vide Anto.) 


SUBURBANUM ComMODI. 


The ruins of this villa are at Roma Vecchia, on the 
Via Appia. Several rooms remain; and Triclinia, and 
even the vestiges of a theatre, may be observed. 


SUBURBANUM HADRIANI. 


Sette Bassi is probably the site of Hadrian’s subur- 
ban villa; though perhaps the name may be derived 
from a certain Septimius Bassus. The ruins are, how- 
ever, sufficiently imperial, and cover a great space. 
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There are two stories of windows, and the whole merits 
more attention than has yet been bestowed upon it. It 
is very near the Roma Vecehia of the Via Latina, and 
is seen on the right of the road to Frascati, just before 
that to Grotta Ferrata turns off at the Torre di Mezza 
Vist 


SUTRIUM; ouTpzov. 
Sutrium was a town of ancient Etruria; the modern 
town, Sutri, occupies the exact site of the original city. 
The road through Sutrium from Rome is thus given 
in the Tables: 


Mill. Pass. 


Ad Sextum ; : é : VI. 
Veios : F : : : Wii, 
Sutrio é j : : Z SUI 
Vico Matrini : : : 

Foro Cassi : : ; : III. 
Aquas Passaris . : : : oh 
Volsinis . : : : : ENS: 


The twenty-four miles here given, as the distance 
from Rome to Sutrium, are evidently too little; and 
certainly the distance between Veii and Sutrium is 
much more than twelve miles. ‘Thirty-three miles, as 
given in the Itinerary, is perhaps the more correct 
distance. 


Baceanas ; F : «NEXT, 
Sutrio. : i F SIBL 
Foro Cassi : : : : XI. 
Vulsinis . ; . : XXVIII. 


Sutrium fell at an early period into the hands of 
the Romans. In the year U.C. 366, it was besieged 
by the Etruscans, to whom it was compelled to sur- 
render, but was almost immediately retaken by Camillus. 
(hiv. vi. 3.) ‘The contests to which, from its alhance 
with Rome, it continued to be much exposed on the 
part of the Etrurians, seem to have quickly ruined the 
place; for only seven years after the sacking of Rome 
by the Gauls, it stood in need of a colony, as well as 
the neighbouring Nepete. (Vell. Pat. i. 14.) The 
situation was too strong to be neglected. 
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Sutri is placed on an insulated rock, attached to the 
adjacent table-land, only by a very narrow isthmus, at 
its northern extremity. Near the gate on that side, is 
a deep valley on the left, with rocky sides, in which 
several sepulchral chambers are pierced. On the right, 
a steep road descends to a beautiful valley, with a 
stream; and to the right of this, is another insulated 
rock, with eypresses—the site of a most picturesque 
convent. The rock of the city, which is to the left of 
this road, retains in many places the ruins of the ancient 
Htrusean walls of tufo, very similar in construction to 
those of Nepi. <At a gate opening to this valley, many 
courses of the walls of Sutrium still remain; but it 
should be observed, that the Etruscan and the Reman 
method were so similar, that it would be useless to 
speculate on the period of their construction. From 
their position, however, upon inaccessible rocks, where 
they could not be easily destroyed, it is probable that 
such as remain are of high antiquity. Further on, is 
another gate, called the Porta Roman Vecchia; so that 
the present Porta Romana, at the south pomt of the 
rock, may be supposed to have been newly opened, for 
the convenience of carriages. 

At the foot of an eminence of the same nature as 
that on which Sutri itself stands, is an ancient amphi- 
theatre, cut out of the tufo rock. [This amphitheatre, 
which has of late years attracted much attention, and is 
often alluded to in very exaggerated terms, has every 
appearance of being of very late date. It appears to 
have been formed out of a previously existing stone 
quarry, and thongh picturesque, is otherwise of little 
interest. | 

Near the town, they show the grotto, in which, 
according to their tradition, Orlando was born. It is 
an Etruscan sepulchre, supported by a pillar of tufo in 
the centre: near it 1s a spring. 

‘The modern town does not seem to be in a decaying 
state, having 1,499 inhabitants; but the situation is 
such that its “extent cannot possibly be inereased. The 
houses touch, so as to form a wall along the precipice. 
Among the most considerable buildings, is the Semi- 
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nario, overlooking the western valley. The whole has 
an intereresting air of antiquity. 

The road from Ronciglione to Sutri, though not 
cood, is practicable in a carriage; but the country is 
not pretty. 

The road to Rome descends from the Porta Romana 
into the valley, in which, ata short distance from the 
town, is a ridge of rocks on the mght, hollowed into 
sepulchres, more numerous, and more curious than any 
which ean easily be visited by a carriage-road, though 
not at all comparable to those of the valley of Castel 
d'Asso, near Viterbo. The Etruseans, availing them- 
selves of their soft voleanic rocks, seem to have indulged 
a taste for excavating, in the faces of these precipices, 
a series of sepulehral chambers, in all parts of their 
country where nature supplied this convenient substance. 
Many of the tombs near Sutrium seem to have been 
fronted with stone of a more durable quality, if we 
may judge from certain cavities which appear expressly 
cut for the reception of architectural ornaments. 

It is highly probable, that not far distant from 
these tombs the Via Cassia turned off to the nght, in 
the direction of Monte Rosi; (Rossulum;) for it did 
not, as at present, pass directly to the Mons Ciminus at 
‘Ronciglione and the lake of Vico, though there are 
many sepulchral caverns in the glens of Roncighone to 
prove that it was an Etruscan town; and Vico seems to 
remind us of the Vico Matrini of the Tables. Perhaps 
the Cassian Way went to Vico from Sutrium, and then 
passed through a gap in the mountain toward the plain 
of Viterbo, near which the baths of the “Aquas Pas- 
saris” have lately been excavated. 

The modern road from Sutri to Monte Rosi follows 
for a long time the ancient Way to Nepi, and turns 
into the post-road to Roncighone, near certain sul- 
phureous springs. Henee, having turned to the night, 
this road falls into a third, between Nepi and Monterosi, 
where, again turning to the right after passing the lake, 
it reaches that town. 

Sutrium has been but little examined, but may be 
considered an interesting field for antiquarian re- 
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searches. The people are persuaded that Pontius Pilate 
was born there, whence the inhabitants have inherited 
a bad character. 


Tarquinu. (Vide Errurta.) 
TELLENE; 'TELLENE; Teddnvat. 


Strabo says that Tellene was not far from Rome; 
and he speaks of the place in connexion with Aricia 
and Antium. It was a Latin population. 

“Tellenis Ficanaque captis,’ says Livy, (i. 33.) 
Politorium inde rursus bello repetitum.” Now, Fi- 
eana is known to have been at Dragoncelle, on the 
Tyber; so that, supposing these places to be named in 
the order in which they were taken, Ancus Martius 
seems to have come down the Via Laurentina to 
Tellene, thence turning down the river of Decimo, to 
the right, to have proceeded to Ficana, and from Ficana 
to Politorium, in the interior. It is remarkable, that 
the stream which runs into the Tyber at the Osteria di 
Mala Fede, near Ficana, receives one which crosses the 
Via Ardeatina at Schizzanello, and that passes, in its 
upper part, not far from the ruins at La Giostria, which 
we have supposed Politorium: there is a road also, 
which runs from Pinzarone in the valley of Decimo, by 
the Salita della Mandriola, precisely in the direction of 
La Giostra; and in the absence of all better documents 
these roads, which now seem nearly deserted, may be 
considered as having once connected two towns. It 
would at least seem to point out that some place must 
have existed in the valley of Decimo; and indeed it is 
difficult to conceive that so favourable a region should 
not have attracted settlers in the very earliest period. 
Toretta, therefore, may have been the site of Tellene ; 
but both Monte di Leva and Castel Romana demand 
examination. 

Dr. Sickler, who has taken some pains to form an 
idea of the distance of doubtful places from Rome, gives 
ten miles as that of Tellene; which answers well to the 
valley of Decimo. 
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TEPULA AQUA. 


The Tepula rises two miles to the right of Mile I. 
on the Via Latina. The Aqua Julia, taken from other 
springs twelve miles distant, seems to have been united 
With it sUees. 7/19, 

The Tepula is supposed by Cluver to have been the 
Marrana, which had its source in the Alban Hill; but 
Frontinus says it was brought U.C. 627, from the Tus- 
culan lands of Lueullus. 


Testa pi LEPRE. 


A farm-house situated in the country, anciently 
called Septem Pagi, between the Tyber and Cere. 


Trper. (Vide 'TyBer.) 
Tiger; Trport; Tivowi; TiBovpa’ TiBupov. TiBupts. 


At the earliest period noticed in history, Tibur was 
a city of the Sicani; for Tibur, or a part of it, probably 
the citadel, was in very ancient times named Siculetum 
or Sicilio. The Sicani had also another town in the 
neighbourhood, of which the modern Siciliano perhaps 
oceupies the site. This town was further up in the 
mountains, and Siculetum appears to have been a 
smaller establishment of the same people, “who,” says 
Dionysius, Cib. i. ad init.) “left among other not 
obseure traces of their existence, the name of Sicula 
given to many of their settlements, which still exist.” 

The Siculi were in possession, when, as Solinus says, 
(cap. vill.) Tiburtus, or Tiburnus, with his brothers 
Corax, and Catillus the commander of the fleet of 
Evander, sons of Amphiaraus, quitting Greece on ac- 
count of family misfortunes, came to Italy, and expelled 
them*. Cato, who had made the antiquities of the 


* We have, however, the testimony of Dionysius himself, that it was 
the Aborigines who built Antemnie, Fidenz, (Tellene being an error— 
vide page 245, note,) Fieulea, and Tibur. If Evander be sup- 
posed to have come to these places from Palatium near Reate, instead 
of coming direct from Greece, this supposition would explain why the 
followers of Evander, the founders of Tibur, are said by Dionysius to 
have been Aborigines. 
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country his study, is given as an authority for this 
statement; but he says that Catillus was an Arcadian, 
who, settling in Italy, had three sons, Tiburtus, Corax, 
and Catillus. Catillus, the son, therefore, made the 
settlement, and gave it the name of his eldest brother ; 
and it must have been the citadel which existed before 
the expulsion of the Siculi, and was called Siculetum, 
or Sicilio. 

In one of the indexes to the Latin translation of 
Dionysius by H. Stephanus, Tibur is said to have been 
an Aiban colony; but this circumstance is not to be 
found in the original text. 

Tibur is not mentioned in Pliny’s list of the Latin 
confederates, who were accustomed to meet at the 
temple of Jupiter Latialis on Mount Albano: perhaps 
being superior in opulence or force, the Tiburtines may 
on this account have slighted the allianee; and it is 
only by supposing them to have been a powerful people, 
that we can satisfactorily account for their having so 
long escaped subjection to Rome; for, though fre- 
quently at war with the Romans, it was not till the 
time of Camillus, Chiy. viii. 13,) that they were finally 
reduced. 

Tibur was so near the country of the Sabines, which 
extended from the Nar to the Anio, that it has been 
sometimes carelessly considered as in that region; but 
being chiefly on the left bank of the latter river, it was 
really in Latium. When the ancients speak of their 
Sabine possessions at Tibur, we must, in strictness, sup- 
pose their villas to have been on the nght bank of the 
Anio. 

The Tiburtmes encouraged the Gauls in their in- 
roads into Latium; and received them also into their 
city, when driven out of Rome by Camillus. Chiy. vi. 
11. et alibi.) In the year 396 U.C., they ventured to 
attack Rome itself. (hiv. vi. 12.) Though easily 
repelled, the attempt shows that Tibur was then a 
powerful city, and proves how improbable it was that 
Cameria should have been situated at Sacco Muro in 
the rear of Tibur, which, in the times of Romulus or 
the Tarquins, was more powerful than Rome. (Vide 
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Sacco Muro.) The power of Rome having very much 
increased before the year U.C. 400, the Tiburtines lost 
two of their dependencies, Empulum and Sassula, and 
their other towns (vide Livy) were saved only by a 
timely treaty of peace. This shows that Tibur pos- 
sessed at least four tributary towns: its territory, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, extended to Sublaqueum in the 
region of the Auqui. 

The beautiful circular temple, supposed that of Al- 
bunea, (the 'Tiburtine Sybil whose books of prophecy 
were preserved in the Capitol,) and the remains of a 
Dorie temple near it, are well known. There was also 
a temple of Hercules, whence Augustus borrowed the 
treasures which the piety of ages had collected, and 
from which the city was styled Mcenia Hereulis: the 
grove of ‘Tiburnus probably occupied the rough ground 
near the easeade. 

Dr. Sickler gives a list of objects in this neighbour- 
hood, of which vestiges are supposed to exist. Among the 
villas are those of Vopiscus, of Catullus, of Horace, of 
Tibulius, of Q. Varus, of Ventidius Bassus, of Coeceius, 
of Munatius Plancus, of Mesius, of Lepidus, of Ceelius, 
of Cynthia, of. Paternus, of Mecenas, of Sallust, of Ru- 
bellius, of Capito, of Piso, of Cassius, and of Brutus. The 
villas of Popilius, of Atlius Ruber, of Wlaceus, of Atticus, 
of Syphax, ef Turpilius, of Valerius Maximus, and of 
several others, are also mentioned. Among the aque- 
duets, traces of the Anio Vetus, the Anio Novus, and 
the Aqua Claudia, may be seen. There are also re- 
mains of the temple of the goddess Tussis, and of some 
other buildings; but these are-so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

The wall which supported the terrace of the villa 
of Brutus, is among those called by some antiquaries 
Cyclopian; but it is, in reality, Pelaseic. That of 
Bassus also has a wall of like construction, and many 
of the villas near Tibur were supported by terraces 
upheld by similar masonry; proving that this style, 
which had been adopted by the Romans at a remote 
period, was still common in the early times of the 
empire. One of these terrace walls near Tivoli, called 

aa Dy 
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the Villa of Fuscus, below the Strada di Carciano, is 
supported by more than a hundred feet of Roman 
masonry of a lower period; but this wall may have 
undergone subsequent repairs. 

The walls of the city of Tibur were constructed of 
voleanie stone, cut probably in the Vallata degh Arci, 
where not only the lowest part of the valley consists of 
tufo, but also several of the small eminences. It is 
remarkable, that they are of regular blocks, instead of 
being, as might have been expected, of the polygonal 
masses of Pelasgic architecture. 

The walls of Tibur were much damaged by one of 
those extraordinary floods by which the Anio is not 
unfrequently swollen. The floods of this river are 
noticed by the ancients. Pliny (lib. viii. epist. 17) 
mentions one which “destroyed woods, rocks, houses, 
and sumptuous villas, and works of art.” The great 
flood of November 1826, carried away the church of 
Santa Lucia, and thirty-six houses situated not more 
than two hundred yards from the temple of Vesta. 
The rock also below the temple has suffered from the 
violence of the torrent, so that, without some means be 
taken for its preservation, this great ornament of Tivoli 
may in time be destroyed. 

Mt. Catillus has usually.been supposed that branch 
of Mt. Peschiavatore which ends in a peak opposite the 
circular temple. Its name may have been derived from 
the villa of Catullus, which stood below. On that rocky 
mountain, however, there is but little space for the 
planting of vines, which Horace recommends. The 
name of Monte Ripoli seems corrupted from Rubellins, 
the proprietor of one of the Tiburtine villas; a chureh 
of the Madonna also has preserved the name of Quin- 
tilius, and Pons Aureus may perhaps be recognized in 
the Ponte dell’ Aquoria. 

‘The ancient road from Tibur to the bridge called 
Ponte Lucano ran in a direct line from the town. ‘The 
pavement is yet distinguishable, and the road, though 
not good, is practicable; but carriages generally ascend 
to the town by a new and less difficult road. A con- 
siderable portion also of the beautiful pavement of the 
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old road below the Villa d’Este, which crosses the Anio 
at the Ponte dell’ Aquoria, still remains in very toler- 
able preservation. ‘The ancient Via Valeria, (some ves- 
tiges of which may still be seen,) appears to have 
crossed the Anio by a bridge, situated much higher up 
the stream than the modern bridge at the cascade. 

In modern times, Tibur, having been destroyed by 
the Germans, was restored by the Emperor Frederic 
Ahenobarbus. 

It would be useless to dwell longer upon this article, 
humerous accounts of the place (which may be pro- 
cured at Rome) having been already published by Pro- 
fessor Nibby, Dr. Sickler, Sig. Sebastiani, and others, 
who have detailed all that is known either of Tibur or 
of Tivoli, its modern representative: but a brief notice 
of the various small streams in the vicinity of Tivoli 
may not be unacceptable. 

The small district situated near the villa of Hadrian, 
and between Corcollo and Gericomio, contains many 
little valleys, down each of which run streams, which, 
in some places, are crossed by aqueducts of ancient 
structure, such as the Ponte di Sant Antonio, Forma- 
rotta, Ponte San Giovanni, Ponte di San Pietro, and 
Ponte Lupo. These glens and their aqueducts have 
been carefully examined by Mr. Dodwell, from whose 
MSS. the following notices are extracted :—*“ After the 
Colle di 8. Stefano, (a pretty elevation with ruins, 
behind Adrian’s villa,) a steep road leads down to the 
Fosso della Femina Morta, and crosses by a bridge 
ealled Ponte Terra. ‘This stream rises at Pometa, and 
running under Ponte Pomata and Ponte Rotto, is said 
by the peasants to fall into the Anio at Resieola. 
Below Gericomio, under an oak-tree, is a fountain, not 
far from which are some Roman ruins of opus reticula- 
tum, with a reservoir called Le Caselle. Near this 
stands a house called Acqua Ramenga, and below, in 
the tufo rock, is an alcove or schola. To the south-east, 
is the Ponte di Sant Antonio, a picturesque aqueduct, 
with a church. South of Acqua Ramenga, on a rock, is 
La Toretta, and near it the ruins of La Faustiniana, of 
reticulated masonry, probably the villa of an Empress 
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Faustina. The Valle delle Molle, perhaps delle Mole, 
has the ruins of a fine aqueduct of two rows of arches. 
All these glens, and especially the ruins of the ancient 
aqueducts, are worthy of a visit, if only on account of 
their picturesque beauties.” 


ToLeriA, or ‘TOLERIUM. 


A town of the Latins. Livy, describing the con- 
quests of Coriolanus in his march from Circeii to Rome, 
says, “Inde in Latinam viam transversis tramitibus 
transgressus, Satricum, Longulain, Poluscam, Coriolos, 

.... Lavininm, .... Corbionem, Vitelliam, Trebiam, 
Labicos, Pedumeepit.” (Lib. ii. 39.) In this passage, 
the word Trebiam is thought corrupt, but without, reason; 
and commentators have wished to substitute Toleriam. 
Platarch (in Vit. Cor. 28.) says, Torepivous cat Ovixa- 
vous, (OY Aaovixavous,) cat IeSavous éXov; and Dionysius, 
(lib. viii. 493, seq.) gives Toleria, Bola, Labicum, Pedum, 
Corbio, Corioli, Boyille, and Lavininm, as the towns 
taken by Coriolanus upon his departure from Cireeii. 
Dionysius is, as usual, the most to be depended on: 
Livy’s account, which begins by a march to the Latin 
Way, and then enumerates the towns by the sea, is con- 
trary to common sense. 

Toleria may have been on the river which still re- 
tains the name of Sacco and Tolero, and falls into the 
Garigliano; perhaps Colle Sacco was its site. 

Near this place is the hill, called Colle Ferro. 


OLEAN 


A town sitnated in the range of the woody moun- 
tains of Cervetere, (Cere,) anciently called the Lucus 
Silvani. It may be visited from the side either of Brac- 
ciano, or of Civita Vecchia. 

At Tolfa there is a great manufactory of saltpetre. 


Torre pi Bovacciyo. (Vide Bovaccixo.) 


Torre pi Mezza Via. (Vide Appia, VIA.) 
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Torre pi San LORENzo. 


The Torre di San Lorenzo is one of the numerous 
towers which were ereeted to prevent a descent of the 
Barbaresques on the otherwise unguarded coast. Its 
position is north-west of Antium. 

Soon after quitting the Villa Albani and the ruins 
of the ancient Antium, and leaving on the right two 
roads which lead to Rome, that to the Torre di San 
Lorenzo passes a stone quarry and a tower of defence 
at about two miles from Antium; it then enters a forest 
of cork-trees, running parallel with the sea-coast, which 
is at a little distance on the left. This forest extends 
to Carroecto, and is sometimes beautifully interrupted 
by gigantic plants of heath and arbutus: at about the 
fourth mile is a tower on the left, near a place called 
Solferata, and a fountain called La Vignarola. Near 
the tower of Sant Anastasio, (upon an eminence on 
the right, at about the seventh mile,) the shore becomes 
sandy. After entering the forest again, always keeping 
near and parallel with the coast, the wood opens, and the 
tower of San Lorenzo is seen at about the tenth mile. 
It is to the left of the road upon a little knoll, and a 
farm-house or Granajo 1s near it, clese to the road. 
Some haye imagined this to be on the site of the ancient 
Castrum Inui. The country on the right is verdant 
and wooded, and hag several little eminences; on the 
left is the sea. 

At about a mile and a half from San Lorenzo is 
another tower of defence, at a place called Moleta, with 
a mill and stream. Marshes (one of which, called 
Pantana, is almost a lake) lic between the road and the 
sea, and salt is collected here, or was formerly, as the 
name of Salsata implies. 

At Mile XIII. the road, turning to the right, quits 
the coast, and ascends the valley byi its stream to ‘Ardea, 
distant about three miles. On the right, is a high knoll 
covered with trees, which are seen from Albano and the 
country near it. 

At about half-way between the mouth of the valley 
and Ardea, are ruins upon a rocky hill to the right of 
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the road, which might be taken for those of the Castrum 
Inui. On the opposite side of the stream the valley is 
flanked by the great wood which extends to Lavinium. 
Still nearer to Ardea, on another hill, is a place which 
would seem to have been the Necropolis of that city; 
for it is too near to have been a separate town. 

This road from Antium to Ardea is scarcely prac- 
ticable for carriages in wet weather. 


Torre bi TRE Teste. (Vide Gasu.) 
Torre Lupara. (Vide FICULEA.) 
Torre Paterno. (Vide LAuRENTUM.) 
Torre Saripnza. (Vide Cou.atia.) 
Torre Vasanica. (Vide Lavinium.) 


TORITTA. 


A village of three hundred and twelve inhabitants, 
near the ‘Tyber and Mount Soracte. 


There is also a ruined castle of this name, near 
Tivoli and Ceano. 


Tracuiata. (Vide Cert.) 
Tre Fontane. (Vide Lavinium.) 


TREIA. 


The river which flows near Civita Castellana, and 
thence into the Tyber. Above this town three branches, 
one from Rignano, one from the country toward Scrofano, 
and a third from the neighbourhood of Nepi and Monte 
Rosi, unite; but which of these is to be considered as 
the Treia it is difficult to say. Perhaps the name does 
not apply till after the junction of the three streams. 


Trevi; Trea; TREBA AUGUSTA. 


A town near the souree of the Anio. Though in the 
country of the Aéqui, and behind the mountains, it is 
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often classed with Corbio, Algidus, Labicum, and other 
places near Preneste. Dionysius, in his list of the towns 
which joined the league against the Romans after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, calls the Trebani, 'Trierini, 
probably from its sources. 

Mabillon says the Anio issues in three sources from 
a high rock, and that the water is that of the Fontana 
di Trevi at Rome. The Trevi at Rome is, however, so 
called, not from the village, but from the church in 
Triviis, near the Fontana. 

The vicinity of Trevi was not examined in detail for 
the Map. 


TREVIGNANO, or 'TRIVIGNANO. 


A village of three hundred and eighty-six inhabi- 
tants, situated on a bold and rocky promontory of the 
lake of Braeciano, the town and castle of which are on 
the opposite shore. 

Trevignano seems a corruption of Trebonianum. 


Triconia. (Vide Decimo.) 


'TUCCIANETTO. 


A village in the mountains between Palestrina and 
Subiaco. It is below Canterano, and is situated upon a 
pretty stream, which flows into the Anio, a few miles 
below Subiaco. 


Turia; or Turia. 


A river six miles from Rome, to whieh Hannibal 
retreated, after having first offered battle to the Romans 
near the Anio, and then advanced from the Porta Collina 
to the temple of Hercules. (hiv. lib. xxvi. 10, 11.) 
Silius Italicus says the Turia flowed into 'Tusean waters, 
meaning, probably, the Tuscan sea. 


* Turia deducit tenuem sine nomine rivum, 
Et tacité Tuscis inglorius adfluit undis.”—xsiii. 5. 


This it would do whether it fell into the Anio, or into 
the Tyber. 
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Judging from the distance given by Livy, Cin loc. 
Cté., ) it must have been either the brook of Cesarini, 
near the Via Nomentana, or, taking the distance in a 
right line across the country, the river of Malpasso. 
The brook of Cesarini would be in the direct lin uo piles 
sued by Hannibal, whether he marehed to Eretum, on 
leaving Rome, or to the Lucus Fer onix, in the country 
of the Capenates. 

Pliny mentions the Tutienses in his list of the Latin 
confederates at Mt. Albano. 


t 
TUsSCULUM; Tuoxdoyvy Tuckdos: Tovoxovdov. 


Dionysius has left an exact description of the situa- 
tion of Tuseulum, which, he says, “is placed on a range 
of hills forming one side of the valley which lies between 
the city and the Alban Mount*. The town itself is of 
some consequence ; and the hill, partieniarly on the side 
toward Rome, is adorned with a great number of villas 
and groves, and splendid edifices.” Its distance he gives 
at one hundred stadia from Rome, or twelve miles and 
a half. 

The poets were particularly fond of ascribing to 
Telegonus, the son of Ciree, the foundation of Tuseu- 
Jum. The family Mamilia (descended from the founder) 
were for ages the chiefs of Tusculum; and the Mami- 
lius, who espoused the cause of Tarquin, is said to have 
been “longé princeps Latini nominis.” (Liv. 1. 49.) 

Tusculim was also supposed to have been built three 
generations previous to the war of Troy, by the invading 
Aborigines and Pelasgi, who drove out the Siculi; and 
as there is a story alluded to by Lycophron, of the 


* The whole of the range, (which formed the boundary of the 
original crater of Mons Albanus,) seems to have been ealled Tuseulani 
Colles. 

The hill to the east of the citadel of Tuseulum is called Fenaria, 
and the points beyond that, in the direction of Roeea Priore, are now 
occupied by Monte Compatri, San Silvestro, and the remains of one or 
nore voleanoes. 

It is, perhaps, not common to find traees of smaller eraters within 
the verge of the great crater of a voleano. One of the smaller craters 
of the Tusculan range bears a strong resemblance to the great crater of 
Mount Albano, ruined by the fall of one-half of the circumference. 
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Tyrrhene Pelasgians and Telephus, instead of Telegonus 
and of 'Tarchon, which seems to connect it with Tar- 
quinium—and the very name of Tusculum ‘seeming to 
have some connexion with the Tusci, the origin of 'Tus- 
culum may admit of further speeulation. Telephus and 
Telegonus were confounded also, (as Servius, cited by 
Cluver, observes,) in the history of Cere, or Agylla. 

Tusculum was in general the most faithful of the 
allies of Rome, and the Tusculani enjoyed all the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens, except that of voting. Its 
natural strength was such that Hannibal was tunable to 
take it; and the walls also must have been strong, as 
Silius Italieus, speaking of Hanmibal’s attack, says— 
“'Telegoni pulsatos ariete muros.” (xi. 535.) [Buta 
reference to the narrative of Livy (xxvi. 9,) will show 
clearly that this is a mere rhetorical flourish of Suilius, 
and that Hannibal did not attack Tuseulum, but merely 
made a demonstration against it, and withdrew on find- 
ing that the inhabitants refused to open their gates to 
him. | 

The city seems to have existed up to a late period; 
for about the year 1165 [1171] we find Pope Alexander 
III. residing there* ; and soon after, in 1169, the Romans 
having gone with their whole force to reduce Tusenlum 
to obedience, the Tuseulani, says Machiavelli, in his 
History (lib. 1.) defeated them with so horrible a car- 
nage, that Rome was never afterwards either rch or 
populous; but before the conclusion of this year the 
Romans again attacked the town, and left it without 
fortifications; and in 1191, says Baronius, ‘Tusculum 
was almost extinct. 


* While Pope Alexander remained at Tusculum, says Machiavelli, 
certain ambassadors arrived from England to make known to his Holiness 
that King THenry was innocent of the murder of St. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Two cardinals were accordingly sent by 
the Pope, from Tuscalum to England, to learn the truth; and the king, 
though not found manifestly guilty of the murder of St. Thomas, was 
condemned to submit to severe penances, and to contribute largely 
towards the expenses of the hely war, in order to expiate the heinous 
crime of his followers, as well as for not having himself honoured the 
saint as he deserved. 

[t+ These cvents are inaccurately related. The battle in which the 
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Dionysius says that Tusculum, or rather the country 
below it, was remarkable for its plentiful supply of 
water. This was probably brought in artificial channels 
from the Alban valley, on the Via Latina; for at pre- 
sent itis by no means plentiful. 

The citadel of Tuseulum is about thirteen miles from 
Rome, and Frascati is somewhat more than eleven, but 
the road is not-well directed. The distance is reputed 
twelve. A milestone, numbered XIIL., was reported to 
have been found near the fountain on the ancient road, 
close under the wall of the Tuseulan citadel. This road 
seems to have branched off from the Via Latina, recent 
excavations having laid open its polygonal pavement. 

Tusculum was also accessible from the Via Latina, 
on the other side. About a mile before the Latin Way 
reaches the ruined castle of La Molara, this ancient 
road is distinctly seen climbing the hills of Tuseulum, 
and turning first to the left, and then to the right, to 
diminish the steepness of the ascent. It entered the 
city near the amphitheatre, and is supported by ancient 
substructions flanked by sepulehres, not yet quite obli- 
terated. 

At present, the best road to the citadel of Tusculum 


Romans were defeated by the Tuseulans was fought on the 30th of 
May, 1167. The latter were assisted by a body of Germans sent to 
their support by the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, to whom the victory 
seems to have been, in great measure, owing: but Machiavelli’s account 
of the slaughter is greatly exaggerated. Acerbus Morena, a contempo- 
rary author, who had his information from persons actually present, 
states that the Romans lost rather more than two thousand men, and 
about three thousand prisoners. (Murarori. Script. Rer. Ital. tom. vi. 
p- 1147.) The next year they were strong enough to destroy Albano, 
but could not take Tusculum, though they continued to carry on hosti- 
lities against it with so much vigour, that Count Raino, to whom the 
city was subject, in order to preserve it from the Romans, placed it 
under the protection of Pope Alexander III. The Pope took up his 
residence there, and it was here that he was found by the Ambassadors 
of Henry II. in 1171, not in 1165; Thomas a Becket having not been 
murdered till December, 1170. At length in 1172, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the Pope and the citizens of Rome, in virtue of which 
the latter were allowed to destroy the walls of Tusculum, a task they 
seem to have effected with such a right good will, as to have left 
scarcely a vestige of those of the citadel.—H.B.] 
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is that which ascends from the Piazza of Frascati, leav- 
ing the Villa Aldobrandini to the right, and passing 
through the grounds of the Ruffinella—in which the 
ancient eity may be said to be included. Asses are 
always in readiness below; but the road, though in 
many places steep, is practicable for very light ecar- 
rages. 

Arriving on the brow of the hill behind Frascati, the 
first object of antiquity is the amphitheatre, (on the left 
of the path,) which is small, and not of high antiquity. 
It is here that the city of Tuseulum is enter red. On the 
right, along a ridge of rocks, which served as the foun- 
dation of the wall toward Mt. Albano, are seen certain 
ruins, which the people call the villa of Cicero. At the 
entrance the wall of the city has disappeared, but it 
might, perhaps, be found beneath the soil; further on, 
recent excavations have laid open a street, paved in the 
usual manner with polygonal blocks; several chambers 
also, with walls to the height of more than six feet, have 
been partially cleared. Such as were observed during 
the construction of the Map did not, however, appear to 
have been erected on the plan of those of Pompeii,— 
which, as is seen by the marble plan of the city in the 
Museum of the Capitol, were like those of Rome. 

An investigation of the ruins of Tuseulum might 
assist in determining the period when the houses of Italy 
ceased to be built in the common Roman style with two 
stories, but were changed for the lofty and dark habita- 
tions of the northern invaders*. Every one must be 


[* It is singular that Sir W. Gell here speaks of the style of build- 
ing at Rome, as if it had been like that at Pompeii, while we know, on 
the contrary, from many passages in ancient authors that this was not 
the case. Whatever the domus or palaces of the great may have been, 
the insulee or common dwelling-houses of the poor were certainly lofty 
buildings of many stories: and in the more central parts of the city 
these seem to have been crowded together, especially on the steep sides 
of the hills, in a manner not unlike the Italian towns of the middle 
ages. Cicero has strongly marked the contrast which Rome in this 
respect presented with Capua: “ Romam in montibus positam et conval- 
libus ccenaculis sublatam atque suspensam, non optimis viis augustis- 
simis semitis, pree sua Capua, planissimo in loco explicata, ac prec illis 
semitis, irridebunt atque contemnent.” (De Lege Agrar. adv. Rullum. 
Or. ii. c. 35.) The same thing is still more clearly stated by Vitruvius. 
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struck with the very great difference between the low 
and sunny courts, or peristyles of the ancients, and the 
high, dark, and wet courts of a modern Italian house. 
An immense change must have taken place in man- 
ners, customs, and opinions, before houses, from the 
street doors of which, the atrium, tablinum, peristyle, 
and almost the inmost recesses could be seen, were 
superseded by the secluded and inaccessible labyrinths 
of a gothic castle, or the retirements of a modern resi- 
dence. 

Pursuing the ancient street, a small theatre is ob- 
served, built of ancient blocks of volcanic stone*, and 


(Lib. ii, ¢. 8): “In ea autem majestate urbis et civium infinita fre- 
quentia, innumerabiles habitationes opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum 
recipere non posset area plana tantam imultitudinem ad habitandum in 
urbe, ad auxilium altitudinis sedificiorum res ipsa coégit devenire. Itaque 
pilis lapideis, structuris testaccis, pariectibus coementitiis altitudines ex- 
tructe et contignationibus crebris coaxatze, ccenaculorum ad summas 
utilitates proficiunt disparatione. Ergo meenibus ec contignatiouibus 
variis alto spatio multiplicatis, populus Romanus egregias habet sine im- 
peditione habitationes.” To such an extent was this practice carried, 
that Augustus made a law to prevent houses being raised to a height of 
more than seventy feet, (Strabo, vy. 3, § 7); and this was further limited 
by Trajan to sixty, (Aur. Victor. £pit.c. 13.) But even this would 
allow of five or six stories. Juyenal also represents the inhabitants of 
the garret at the top of the house as raised fur above the third story: 


« ___. tabulate tibi jain tertia fumant, 
Tu nescis: nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur , 
A pluvia. Sat. iu. v. 

It is evident also that the buildings, of which Tacitus speaks as 
rising up the sides of the Capitol to a level with the summit of the hill, 
were merely private houses: “ Nec sisti poterant scandentas per con- 
juncta eedificia, quee ut in multa pace in altum edita, solum Capitolii 
cequabant.” (Hist ili. 71.) These houses were not, as we learn from 
Vitruvius, built of brick, but of more frail materials, whence the “ ruinee 
tectorum assidue,” of Horace seem to have been hardly a poetical ex- 
agecration.—E. B.] 

* Tn the article Gabii, it has been surmised that these ancient 
theatres may possibly be as strong indications of connexion with the 
Greeks, as in later times an amphitheatre was of Roman conquest. 
[Great doubts may, however, be in both cases entertained with regard to 
the antiquity of the theatres in question. M. Abeken pronounces that 
of Tusculum to belong unequivocally to the early Imperial times; and 
adds, that so far from being Greek, it corresponds precisely with the 
rules laid down by Vitruvius for the Roman theatres. (Jittel Itulien. 
p. 201.)—E. B.] 
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evidently antecedent to imperial times. At a short dis- 
tance to the right are the walls of the city, running 
nearly in a right line, and almost parallel to the street. 
They had been partly excavated by the Prince of Ca- 
nino, when possessor of the Villa Ruflinella, and the work 
has been continued by the present proprietor. The 
walls in this part were of rectangular volcanic stones, 
At the extremity of this ridge (below which to the 
right are sepulchral erottoes) the hill spreads out into 
a nearly quadrangular platform, to which there is a steep 
ascent, and the road to which is aided by art. The 
destruction of the walls of this citadel was probably 
owing to the building of the town of Frascati and its 
numerous villas, so that little is now left on the summit 
of the hill. [We have already seen that they were pur- 
posely demolished by the Romans. See Note, p. 425.| It 
may nevertheless be perceived, that the Acropolis had 
four gates: one to the town; another to the Alban 
valley on the south; a third on the east toward Monte 
Henaria ; and, not far from the last, there is the appear- 
ance also of a postern, to which ascended a steep and 
rocky path from the Alban valley. There does not 
appear to be any accumulation of soil in the citadel, 
nor any foundations of houses. 

The view from the green-topped hill of the Tusculan 
citadel is one of the most delightful possible. That 
toward Rome embraces the almost interminable Cam- 
pagna; on the left is the sea; and on the other side, 
the whole Alban valley traversed by the Via Latina, as 
far as the castle of Algidus; directly opposite is the 
woody Mt. Pila, (one of the summits of Mont Albano,) 
the Campus Hannibalis, with the town of Rocca di Papa; 
and beyond, the convent, on the highest summit of the 
Alban Hill, overlooking the forest below. The site of 
Alba Longa, and the more distant Castel Gandolfo, are 
also visible. No place more amply repays the trouble 
of an ascent than Tuseulum: the citadel, being easily 
distinguished from various points of the Campagna, was 
of orcat use in the triangulation for the Map. It is 
2079 French feet above s the Sea. 

Descending thence, it will be observed that from 
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the main street of the city there was another to a gate 
which opened into a road running below the rocks, on 
which was founded the north wall of the Acropolis. A 
part of this road has been cleared; and a milestone 
found there shows that in the time of the Romans it 
was the high road from the capital. The road, as well 
as the street of the city, was paved with polygonal 
stones, like other Roman ways. 

It is supposed that a short Via Tusculana, or Via- 
trium, ran to this place from the Latin Way; but from 
the history of Coriolanus, there appears to have been a 
Via Tusculana, in the most ancient times of the re- 
publi. 

Under the northern wall of the citadel is a door 
opening into a small chamber or crypt. The floor is 
below the level of the road. At the inner endare three 
divisions, or troughs, evidently for the purpose of wash- 
ing, bearing a great resemblance to those in the Ful- 
lonica of Pompeii. This crypt was probably a public 
washing place, artificially supplied with water from cis- 
terns in the citadel; but judging from the elevation of 
the spot above the plain, the supply could not have been. 
very copious. Within a few yards of the crypt is a 
fountain, also under the wall, and not differing mate- 
rially from those at Pompeii. A sketch of the plan will 
assist in forming an idea of this curious place, and with 
the addition of a perspective view of the crypt and the 
walls, the whole may be fully understood. 
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PLAN OF TITE CRYPT AND FOUNTAIN. 
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Subjoined is a sketch of the Fountain. 
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The roof of the crypt appears at first sight to be 
in the form of a gothic arch; but from an imperfection 
in that part of it near the door, it may be seen that the 
construction is of the same species as that observed in 
the treasury of Atreus at Mycene. This, however, not 
being a dome, that part of the principle of the arch, 
which Mr. Donaldson has shown to have been employed 
horizontally at Mycene, could not be practised; there, 
a few inches of each block being so cut as to point to 
the centre, while small stones wedged in, completed all 
that was necessary to prove that the knowledge of the 
art was not wanting even at that remote period.—The 
roof is formed by stones laid in nine horizontal courses, 
approaching from each side till they mect at the apex, 
and each so sloped or bevilled, that from below the 
whole appears like a gothic vault constructed on the 
common principle. The stones are of course long, so 
as to counterbalance that part of each which projects 
to form the vault; and probably there was a great weight 
of stones, or of earth, on the top, to keep everything in 
place, as was the case with respect to the treasury of 
Mycene, and that of Orchomenos. Certain holes may 
be observed at the entrance, which may have been used 
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in fastening the door. Some Doric capitals of peperino, 
and of a good time, lic near the spot. 

A sketch will give a more correct idea of this sin- 
ewlar place, which has many of the characteristics of high 
antiquity. The view will also show the general style of 
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the walls of Tusculum, as well as that of a small piece 
of opus incertum (for it is not polygonal) which seems 
to have filled up a breach in the original bulwark, and 
cannot in any way be cited as an example of polygons 
in tufo, or peperino. ‘The courses of the horizontal wall 
on the right recede a little as they rise, which might 
add to the strength of the fortification, but not to the 
security of the place. 

The hill of Tuseulum has on one side the Ruffinella, 
the Villa Faleonieri, the great Borghese villa of Mont- 
dragone, and the convent of the Camaldoli. On the 
other is a wild, uncultivated, and rocky tract, descend- 
ing to the Via Latina. 

It onght not to be omitted, that in the excavations 
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of the Prince of Canino, some capitals were found of 
Egyptian architecture. Nothing more, however, can be 
argued from them, than that some wealthy Roman, 
perhaps Cicero himself, had copied them from real 
Egyptian models, as ornaments to a temple or a villa. 


Typer; Trner; Tuypris; ‘ireris; ALBULA; JANUS; 
(Athenceus;) TeBepiss TiBepiss Aras: (Stephane 
Iipit.) AndBovros' Custathius ;) now TEvERE*. 


The Tyber is so well known that it requires but little 
description. It rises in the Apennines above the lati- 
tude of 43° 30, as far to the north as Florence, and 
very near the source of the Arno. Above the town of 
Perugia, the river Carpino falls in by the left bank. Soon 
after, it is joined by the Topino, a fine stream from 
Foligno, into which the Clitumnus falls. Below Todi, 
near a place called Morciano, and not far from Orvieto, 
the river Chiana, or Clanis, which drains the whole 
country near Chiusi, (Clusium,) falls in on the nght. 
Below this, at Orte, (an ancient city beautifully placed 
upon a height on the right bank,) are the remains of an 
ancient bridge; and soon after, the Nera falls in from 
its romantic valley on the left, bringing with it the fine 
blue stream of the Velinus from Rieti, Antrodoco, and 
the high and cold country near the Gran Sasso d’Stalia, 
or Monte Corno, the highest of the Apennines—its 
elevation being 9577 French feet above the sea. 
Below Orte, the vale of the Tyber is beautiful, and well 
wooded. At the Ponte Felice, below Magliano della 
Sabina, the Tyber is a fine river, and might be navi- 
gated by very large boats. Beyond Civita Castellana, 
all the rivers which run from the country near the lakes 
of Braeciano and Vico, unite with it; and opposite to 
Mount Soracte many rivers from the valleys of Sabina, 
as the Aja, the Farfa, and the Correse, fall in on the 
left. Lower down, the little river Grammiccia, from 


* In Tusean this river was called Deheberis, from a king of Veii so 
named; (Varro ;) “ab antiquis, Rumon; in sacris, Serram et Terentun 
dictum.” Servius.) 
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Capena, and the Feronian fountain, join it on the right 
bank, and on the left the Allia. The Cremera, which is 
but a small stream, falls in opposite to Castel Giubileo, 
or Fidene, where the Tyberis both wide and rapid; and 
below the site of Antemne, the Anio. Several insigni- 
ficant streams join it below Rome, such as the Almo, 
the Aqua Crabra, and the river of Decimo. 

Pliny says forty-four rivers fell into the Tyber; 
Cluver has collected many of their names, beginning 
with the Tinia and the Glanis, or Clanis. The Nar, 
Himella, Farfarus, Allia, Cremera, Turia, Anio, Crabra, 
Almo, Aqua Ferentina, and Juturna, are the others 
given by that author. Which of the streams now fall- 
ing into the Tyber, represent the Himella and the 
Turia, is doubtful. The Aqua Ferentina, it will be 
observed, is mentioned as distinct from the Almo. We 
cannot, upon the whole, place much dependence on the 
accuracy of this list. 

Far from being a small river, the Tyber is six hundred 
feet wide at Ponte Molle, and is often swollen to a 
greater width, when the current is also very rapid. In 
consequence of certain projects for rendering it navi- 
gable, documents have been drawn up as to the fall of 
the level. They are given in Roman palms of twelve 
Roman inches, equivalent to ten English :—From Ponte 
Felice (the bridge over the Tyber on the post-road_be- 
tween Borghetto and Otricoli) to the Osteria La Cap- 
pannaccia, a distance of thirty-five miles, the fall is 
only eighty-seven palms; from Cappannaccia to Mal- 
passo, a mile beyond Castel Ginbileo, the distance is 
seventeen miles, and the fall twenty-three palms; from 
Malpasso to the junction of the Anio, the distance is 
six miles and five hundred and fifty-three canes, and the 
fall twelve palms; this averages twenty-one inches in a 
mile. From the Anio to Rome, the fall is eleven palms 
six inches, in a distance of four miles and five hundred 
and twenty-six canes. ‘Thence to Ripa Grande, a dis- 
tance of two miles and five hundred and three canes, 
the fall is seven palms, or thirty-one inches in a mile. 
The fall from Ripa Grande to Capo di Rami, where the 
river forms two streams, is eighteen palms nine inches, 
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or eleven inches ina mile. Thence to the sea, the fall 
is given at one palm eight inches in two miles and five 
hundred and ninety-four canes. The river at Fiumicino 
runs, however, with so strong a current, that this seems 
almost incredible. 


ULuBR&, or ULupRa. 


A Volscian town situated in the flat country be- 
tween Lanuvium, Cisterna, and Nettuno. It is said 
to have been near Cisterna; but we have no means 
of determining the precise situation either of this 
place, or of the towns of Longula, Polusca, Ecetra, 
or Satricum, which stood in its vicinity. Eventually, 
perhaps, inscriptions may be discovered which may 
enable us to pronounce with greater accuracy respect- 
ing its position; for Frontinus says it became a colony. 

Perhaps the ruins at Civitone, on the Via Appia, may 
be those of Ulubra; but no notice is taken of the place 
in the Itineraries. 


Umeria. (Vide History.) 
Ustica. (Vide Vitta Horatu.) 
Vaccina. (Vide AGyYLA.) 
Vacuna. (Vide Monte Vaccone.) 
Vauca. (Vide VEIL.) 

VAL D’ INFERNO. 


There are two places of this name near Rome. Of 
these, one is a deep and secluded valley, immediately 
behind St. Peter’s and the Mons Vaticanus, of no great 
extent, but which might be rendered pretty by the addi- 
tion of a few trees. Of the origin of the name it would 
be difficult to give a satisfactory account: possibly it 
was the place where the bodies were burnt of those who 
died in this part of the city. 

The other Val d’Inferno is near Porcigliano, and 
on the left of the road from that place to the Osteria 
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di Mala Fede on the Via Ostiensis. The unceasing fires 
in the neighbourhood, used in the preparation of char- 


coal, may have been the origin of the name of this 
latter. 


V ALMONTONE. 


This is evidently the site of some ancient city, as 
may be seen from the number of sepulchral excavations 
with which the rocks abound: it has been supposed that 
of Vitellia, noticed by Livy, Gi. 39;) and also by Pliny, 
(dlls 85) 

The town contains two thousand three hundred and 
fourteen inhabitants; the situation is singular, being a 
high and insulated rocky mount, crowned with a de- 
serted baronial mansion of picturesque appearance. 
Deep glens on every side, prettily fringed with wood, 
separate the mount of Valmontone from the rest of the 
country, and must have rendered it very defensible. 


Vim 


The name of Veu, says Festus, was derived from 
Veja, a word signifying plaustrum. 

The remains of this once populous Etruscan city 
have, in the course of the last ten years, suffered so 
lamentably from spoliations perpetrated or permitted 
by the owners of the soil, that it is necessary to take 
particular notice of such relics as still attest the exist- 
ence of a place of so much importance in the early 
history of Italy. An Italian translation of this account 
has already been published in the annals of the Roman 
Archeological Society, for the year 1832. ‘Ten years 
have now elapsed since the author first visited the site 
of Veii; at which period he observed and noted on a 
plan, so many more vestiges than existed in the summer 
of 1830, that if the destruction or consumption of the 
materials of the ancient city be continued for a second 
ten years to the same extent, it is probable that not a 
stone will remain to testify to posterity the existence of 
this onee potent rival of Rome. It is therefore of im- 
portance that an exact account should be given, not 
only of such vestiges as are yet to be found, but also 
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of such as are known to have existed. The doubts 
which have been thrown over the early history of Rome, 
might, in all probability, in the course of another cen- 
tury, be extended, in default of monuments, to the 
story of the capture of Veli; and posterity might be 
induced by ingenious arguments, to discredit much of 
that which the present opponents of Livy and Dionysius 
are now willing to receive as portions of real history. 
Veii seems, indeed, peculiarly liable to be considered as 
a place of doubtful existence, both on aecount of the 
absurd mistake of those antiquaries who plaeed it at 
Civita Castellana, and also from the inaccuracies of the 
ancients themselves, in their statements of its distanee 
from Rome. 

The researches of the aneients seem, on many ocea- 
sions, to have been so carelessly conducted, that, had 
they written in the present day, they would often be 
considered in the light of very unskilful antiquaries. 
Strabo could not imagine where Mycenz had stood, yet 
Pausanias, who lived much later, found its colossal ruins, 
and describes them as they are seen to this day. Dr. 
Chandler, who went on purpose to diseover antiquities, 
passed within a furlong of the place, yet saw nothing 
of the venerable relies, so that the ignorance or the 
idleness of such as deal largely in the “etiam periére 
ruine” can never outweigh the testimony of those who, 
searching for cities and temples where history has 
asserted their existenee, actually find them. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether every trace of a city built 
with large blocks, after the manner of the ancient 
Greeks and Italians, is ever so completely obliterated 
as not to be detected by the eye of a skilful antiquary. 
The remains, however slight, of roads leading to one 
insulated point, (and that generally strong by nature,) 
squared or polygonal blocks scattered over the fields, 
tombs cut in the rock, Tumuli, or, GQvhen these indica- 
tions are wanting,) broken tiles and pottery, which 
never disappear, not even after a lapse of many cen- 
turies, are manifest proofs that the spot on which they 
are found was once inhabited by a eivilized popula- 
tion. 
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The truth is, that, besides the habit of speaking 
carelessly, few are in the practice of examining mi- 
nutely ; and it would have been by no means impossible 
for a Roman to have visited the new Veii of imperial 
times, situated on the ancient Forum, and far within 
the Etrusean circuit, without perceiving the ruins of 
the fortifications of the old town. It is very probable 
that, in the time of Propertius, his celebrated and often 
cited passage— 

“ Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt,” 

Eleg. iv. 11. 
might give a faithful picture of Vell, even during the 
existence of the new colony sent by Czsar, for there 
must still have remained within the ancient walls a vast 
unoceupied space for pasture. The passage of Florus, 
G. 12,) “Hoe tune Veientes fuére, nunc fuisse quis 
meminit ? que reliquie? quodve vestigium? Laborat 
annalium fides ut Veios fuisse credamus,” only shows 
that its author wrote at hazard; for he is disproved by 
the inscriptions, statues, and columns of the more 
modern colony, as well as by inscriptions found far 
within the wide circuit of a more ancient circumvalla- 
tion, in which Veil is expressly named. It is plain that 
Florus had not taken the pains to examine the place of 
which he speaks. His history was written at the begin- 
ning of the second eentury, in the time of Adrian; and 
though it is-probable that the Veian colony even of 
Tiberius had then become insignificant, yet he must 
have known that the founder of new Veil had expe- 
rienced no difficulty in ascertaining the ancient site ; 
[and the existence at least of Veil as a municipium with 
its own magistrates, priests, &c., is attested by the 
series of inscriptions above alluded to, (discovered in 
the recent excavations, and published by Nibby,) which 
extend from the reign of Tiberius to that of Constantius 
Chlorus.| Moreover, if this was not the site of Veii, to 
what other place are we to ascribe the remains of forti- 
fications, more than four miles in circumference ? 

It is, however, highly probable that the Municipium 
or colony of Veli was little known, even to the Romans 
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of early imperial times ; for the Via Cassia, constructed 
by L. Cassius Longinus in the year 628 U.C., having 
but one inconvenient ascent between Rome and _ the 
modern Baccano, must have caused the old and tortuous 
Via Veientana, (which descends into several valleys, 
and climbs in its course five or six steep eminences,) 
to be almost entirely deserted; and though the Cassian 
Way may have passed near Veil, yet it is not till after 
the twelfth modern milestone, when Vet is already 
passed, that, on looking back, the lofty rock and the 
buildings of the Isola Farnese ean be discovered; and 
the whole site of the Etruscan city is almost perpetually 
concealed by intervening heights. 

Dionysius, who seems to have carefully studied the 
antiquities of Rome, gives a hundred stadia (equal to 
twelve miles) as the distance of Veii from the capital, 
agreeing in this with the Peutingerian Tables, which 
assign twelve as the site of Bejos, in the vicinity of 
Veii; and we are by no means sure that Livy, in saying 
“intra vicesimum lapidem,”’ does not rather refer to the 
Veientine territory than to the eity. At all events, if 
he intends the latter, he could not have known its pre- 
cise position, or he would have defined it better. Pro- 
bably, having traversed the Via Cassia, and knowing 
that the territory of Sutrium, or perhaps even that of 
the ancient Ad Baccanas, twenty miles from Rome, 
bounded the country of the Veientes, he states roughly 
that Veii was somewhere within that distance. 

In modern times, mistakes, though they might in 
time lead to the serious evil of producing scepticism 
with regard to all history, are perhaps more pardonable. 
The erroneous supposition that Veil was at Civita Cas- 
tellana, though asserted in the modern lapidary inserip- 
tions of that place, is now exploded. As many, how- 
ever, may be deceived by the authority of Zanchi, (the 
author of Vejo Jllustrato,) it may be as well to 
observe that his main argument is founded upon a mis- 
take, in supposing the immense and numerous tunnels, 
ancient and modern, which have been constructed for 
draining the lake of Baccano, the small and single cuni- 
culus of Camillus; and he is also incorrect in asserting 
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that they point to the citadel on Monte Lupoli instead 
of to the water. 

It appears that Nardini and Holstenius were the 
first to assign the Isola Farnese as the site of Veii; and 
they doubtless possessed data by which to determine its 
position, which do not now exist. 

M. Raoul Rochette, in his notes to the Paris edi- 
tion of Micali’s History of Etruria, considers the Veien- 
tine inscriptions, discovered in 1811, conclusive only as 
to the existence of the Roman Municipium on the spot, 
and, like the author, requires for the site of the ancient 
city a mountainous country, “with abundant sources in 
all parts, whose limpid waters fall from every eminence,” 
circumstances not to be found in this region of the 
Campagna, and perhaps incompatible with any volcanic 
country. He also derives the river Cremera from the 
valley of Bracciano; and even a work lately published 
does not hesitate to follow the erroneous map of Cin- 
golani, which represents that stream as flowing under 
one of the bridges near Torre di Quinto, and doubts 
whether the Formello was fed by the lake of Bracciano, 
or was a braneh of the Cremera; and this, contrary to 
the laws of hydrostatics, is asserted to have been sup- 
plied by the Tyber. 

These circumstances are noticed only to show that, 
even in an age of research like the present, accuracy of 
mformation is still a desideratum. The want of pre- 
cision, occasionally observable in the recitals of the 
ancients, may be easily aecounted for—they had no 
motive for noticing with much exactness places or ob- 
jeets not then subjects of controversy; and without such 
minute and careful examination, accuracy as to locali- 
ties cannot be obtained. 

The direct distance from the ancient Porta Collina 
of Rome to the citadel of Veii, (the nearest point,) was 
ten Roman miles; but from Livy’ s account of the de- 
parture of the Fabii, (lib. iit. 49,) the usual road from 
the city seems to have issued from a gate below the 
capitol, which added to the distance; and this was yet 
further increased by the deviations of the Via Veien- 
tana, owing to the steep declivities and undulations of 
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the ground; so that the distance of twelve miles as 
measured upon the road (equivalent to the one hundred 
stadia given by Dionysius) may be supposed correct. 
The Bejos of the Peutingerian Table stood probably at 
no great distance from the ancient city. 

From the traces of a road, which every succeeding 
year tends to obliterate, it seems that the Via Veientana 
branched off from the Cassia, near the tomb vulgarly 

called that of Nero, not far from the fifth modern mile- 
stone. ‘Tombs mark the direction of its descent into 
the valley of the Marrana, leaving on the right the 
building called Ospedaletto, and passing by the ruins of 
a splendid sepulchre below it. In the valley, many 
traces of the ancient pavement existed about ten years 
ago, though now scarcely perceptible*. The road seems 
then to have mounted to a high table-land on the other 
side of the valley, where a tumulus may be seen, mark- 
ing, probably, the site of one of the numerous battles 
between the Veientes and the Romans. 

This road was constructed with some care for car- 
riages, and the ascent by it was easier than by another 
branch up the valley, which, leaving Torre Vergata 
upon a height on the left, at the head of the glen, 
ascends to the high ground by a steeper path to the 
right, where it again unites with the main road. Upon 
this height or table-land are many objects, strongly 
confirmatory of the many and sanguinary combats 
which are said to have taken place between the Romans 
and the Veientes. A few years ago vestiges of the 
pavement of the ancient Via remained in this part; and 
on the right, within a few paces, a very large tumulus 
of stone may still be seen. On the left, across a little 
hollow, is a cave, perhaps sepulchral, to the right of 
Torre Vergata. Soon after, the road passes on tlre 
right a considerable ruin of what may have been a con- 
serya or reservoir, or possibly another sepulchre. On 
the same side, at a greater distance, is a larger ruin, 


* A road from Veii to Antemne, in the flourishing times of Etruria, 
ran probably near the banks of the stream of this valley, by Torre di 
Quinto. 
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probably of a fortified post occupied during the ten 
years’ siege of Veii. A little further on is a large por- 
tion of a fallen column; and at a short distance beyond 
the road passes between two Tumuli of considerable 
size. That on the right, B., exhibits at present the 
appearance of a large artificial mound of stones, bound 
together by hard cement, and ean searcely have been 
constructed for any other purpose than as a receptacle 
for the dead. Beyond this, on the same side, are other 
ruins, from which an ancient but devious and concealed 
path descends to the river; they are marked on the 
Map, and are close to the brink of the steep declivity 
which forms one side of the glen of the Cremera. 
These could scarcely have been the eastle of the Fabii, 
which would immediately oecur to the mind, being too 
near to the city of Veii to permit the possibility of the 
ambuseade, by which those heroes were destroyed; but 
may have been either sepulchral, or have belonged to 
some building connected with the encampments of the 
Roman army, as reservoirs of water, and magazines. 

The great road now ran along the height at a little 
distance from the glen of the Cremera on the right; 
and after passing another fine Tumulus, situated on the 
verge of the precipice, it arrives at the Areo di Pino. 
This is a magnificent arch in the tufo rock, at which, or 
possibly at one period through which, the Via Veientana 
descended to the celebrated stream. Other deep exca- 
vations seem at various periods to have afforded a 
descent from the height to the river. 

There is no other place so well situated for the 
position of the principal camp of the besiegers, being 
strong on the side next the enemy; for it may be 
remarked, that however the ravines inclosing Veil may 
have strengthened the city, yet the opposite sides of 
these glens afforded to invaders, a protection no less 
secure. 

Excavations would decide whether the Tumuli near 
Torre Vergata and Pino were the tombs of the 
Veientes, or the constructions of the Romans, who may 
have employed cement to render the memorials of their 
dead less lable to disturbance from the enemy, on 
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whose territory they were situated. Indeed, not only 
these but all the Tumuli in the vicinity, offer a most 
inviting field of research to the lovers of history and 
antiquities. This ground (marked in the Map of Veii, 
A. A.A.) was probably the scene of many combats; for 
the Veientes, in the course of about three hundred and 
fifty years, had no less than fifteen or sixteen wars with 
the Romans. 

Having deseribed the approach by the ancient road, 
as far as the Arco di Pino, we must now follow it down 
the side of the glen to the junction of the stream, C., 
now called Fosso dei due Fossi, with the Cremera, or 
Formello—below which the united waters assume the 
name of Valea, or Varea. At this spot the ancient road 
(of which vestiges may yet be seen) turns to the left, 
through a little meadow, and then climbs up the left 
base of the hill of the ancient citadel. 

From this point a beautiful valley runs to the vale 
of the Tyber, opposite to Castel Giubileo, or Fidene ; 
and in it, on the bank of the Cremera, lay the ancient 
road to that city. The Tyber is little less than six 
miles distant from Veu, and the Cremera now crosses 
the Flaminian Way under a bridge at a place called 
due Case, near the sixth modern milestone. In de- 
scending the glen of this river toward the ‘Tyber, a 
white farm-house, perhaps called Vaccareccia, (but there 
being few inhabitants in this district, it is difficult to 
obtain accurate information as to names,) may be ob-. 
served above the rocks on the left; and at about a 
third of the distance to Castel Giubileo, on the same 
side, are two caves, probably sepulchral. Further on, 
an ancient road led to the valley on the other side of 
Veii, and to the road leading thence to Capena. Here 
is another cave with niches for votive offerings, and 
beyond, upon the high ground on the left bank, a large 
Tumulus. Further down, upon the high bank on the 
right, overlooking the valley, is the ruin of a castle of 
the lower ages; and beyond, near a fountain, and on 
the opposite bank, a farm-house, or Tenuta, called either 
La Valea, Valchetta, or Varea, possibly from the bridge 
that stands there. On the eminences bordering the 
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Via Flaminia, on each side of the Cremera, are vestiges 
of ancient fortifications and aqueducts; and it is highly 
probable that the point above the due Case, cut off by 
an artificial hollow from the other high land, is the site 
of the celebrated castle of the Fabii. It occupies an 
admirable position, and is such, that the possession of it 
would have prevented most effectually all communi- 
cation between the Veientes and the Fidenates, their 
almost constant allies against the Romans. 

That the castle of the Fabii should have been at the 
Isola Farnese, (as has been supposed in a work recently 
published, ) is highly improbable; for it isnot only unlikely 
that it should have been placed so close to the populous 
and warlike city of Veli—but moreover, it is to be 
looked for upon the Cremera. The Fabii are shown by 
Ovid, (Fast. lib. 11.) to have pursued a troop of flying 
Veientes up the valley of the Cremera, while the enemy, 
collecting on the heights, poured down upon them when 
sufficiently distant from their camp. From an inspec- 
tion of the country, it may be seen with what ease this 
ambuscade might be effected. 

A reference to the Map of Veii will also show how 
extremely probable it is that a great part of the left 
wing of the Roman army, when defeated by the Gauls 
on the Alha, should have crossed the Tyber, and have 
fled in a direct line up this valley of the Cremera to 
Ve, (vide Liv. v. 38,) whether the Allia be the stream 
at Malpasso, or that at Marcigliana Vecchia. 

But to return to Veii. The citadel was situated on 
the lofty and precipitous rocks* on the right of the road 
from Rome—which wound upwards from the base, and 
the pavement of which was in many places perfect in 
the year 1822; but now no vestiges remain, though a 
narrow stripe of cultivation serves to point out the 
projection which supported the seleiata, or pavement. 
A quarry below this road, at D., was in all probability 
the point whence the cuniculus of Camillus was pierced 

* From the hill of the citadel may be seen, not only the site of the 
city, over the fate of which Camillus is said to have wept when looking 
at it from this spot, but a view also of the beautiful glens of the Fosso 
and the Cremera, and much of the neighbouring district. 
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to the citadel, or, if not, the Romans may have begun 
to excavate at W., or behind any similarly projecting 
point, by which they might have been concealed. The 
extreme roughness of the ground renders an exami- 
nation difficult; and now that the pavement is gone, the 
ascent is by no means inviting. It is lamentable, that 
ina country so little cultivated, interesting traces of 
antiquity, tending to confirm the truth of history, 
should be suffered to disappear almost without record, 
for the sake of a miserable and narrow stripe of corn, 
and a few voleanic stones for mending the roads. The 
site of the citadel of Veii, as seen from the confluence 
of the streams, affords ample testimony to the accuracy 
of the description of Dionysius, who says it stood upon 
a high and precipitous rock. 

The road now suddenly turns to the right, and 
ascends through a chasm between the heights, where, 
at the point marked Porta, (which we may conclude 
was the Porta Romana,) several large square blocks, 
concealed by the soil and bushes, may be easily detected 
by persons accustomed ‘to antiquarian researches. 
Having entered the ancient inclosure here, a little 
path leads round the hill of the citadel to the mght, 
under the walls of the fortress, the blocks of which may 
be recognized for almost the whole distance to the gate 
F, of which foundations remain; but earth and bushes 
almost wholly conceal the ruins. At FI, is the access 
io a large, hi¢h, and level area, marked in the Map 
Arx, and called by the people Piazza d’Armi. At G, 
is a heap of ruins, where possibly the temple of Juno 
may have been; and among which, in the summer of 
1830, lay a piece of marble, not without interest in the 
history of Veii—relating to the family Tarquitia, a 
race of celebrated Tuscan augurs, from whose books the 
soothsayers took their lessons, even as low down as the 
last war of the Emperor Julian with the Persians. 
Pliny says that Tarquitius Priscus wrote a book, “de 
Hetrusea disciplina.” It is also remarkable that an 
inseription, mentioned by Professor Nibby in his Con- 
torni di Roma relates to the statue of a Tarquitius, 
which had been ruined by the fall of the temple of 
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Mars. ‘The inscription in the Arx, lying among ruins 
which will soon entirely disappear, is evidently sepul- 
chral, and of the date of the Roman colony—when the 
citadel was out of the town. It is as follows:— 


M. SAENIO. 
MARCELLO. 
TARQVITIA. 
PRISCA. 
VXOR. 


The ancient Etruscan name of the family was evidently 
Tarcheitis, as we find in another inscription— 


M. TARCHBEITIS. #& F. PRISCVS. 
EQ. ROMANVS. &c. 


The nature of the ground, and convenience, required 
that another gate (1) should be placed on the north 
side of the citadel, which must have been that of 
Hidene. The gate, according to the eustom of the 
ancients, was situated a little within the entrance of the 
valley, marked K, so that an enemy attacking it might 
be assailed from the walls on each side. It is highly 
probable that one of the main streets of Veli ran up the 
hollow CX KX) to the centre of the city, nearly parallel 
to the prolongation of the Via Veientana (Li L) 
which passed through the centre of the ancient town to 
the Roman Municipium, and ancient forum, or colum- 
barium, M, near which the statue of Tiberius, the Doric 
columns, and other relies of Roman imperial times, have 
been found. There can be little doubt of the existence 
of another gate at the spot marked N, for from that 
spot a road ran by the modern Spezza Mazza, toward 
Prima Porta, the Ad Gallinas of imperial times, near 
the Sacra Rubra, and to the place now called Pietra 
Pertusa; where, by a curious artificial excavation in 
the rock, it jomed, at the distance of five miles, the 
Flaminian Way. ‘The pavement still remains, and may 
be traced in nearly its whole extent. 

At a little distance from this gate is a great 
Tumulus, on a height, in the Tenuta di Vaccareccia; 
which, if not the memorial of a combat, or of the 
blockade of the city, may be the tomb of one of the 
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kings of Veii, perhaps of Propertius its founder*; or 
it may have been raised by Morrius, the king who in- 
stituted the dance of the Salian priests round the altars 
of Neptune, which, like the great altar at Olympia, 
may have consisted of a vast Tumulus. The opening 
of the Tumuli at Tarquinii, shows how highly probable 
it is that these Veientine monuments contain objects 
of high value and interest. 

This road had a branch running into that to Fi- 
dene. 

Ascending the Cremera, to the gate marked P, the 
stream is confined by closer and steeper rocks. An 
ancient bridge certainly existed at this spot; and with- 
in the wall of the city, at the gate, vestiges of a little 
area, or piazza, first observed by M. Lenoir, are dis- 
tinetly visible. Hence three roads probably diverged, 
running up three natural hollows. One of these cer- 
tainly passed near a place now called Belmonte, and 
between the Roman post, Ad Vicesimum, and the 
modern Monte della Guardia, where it crossed the Via 
Flaminia, and led to the ancient Ktrusean city of 
Capena, the constant ally of Veu, distant fifteen miles. 
Traces of this road remain in many parts. This gate, 
though, from the steepness of its position, of difficult 
access, was probably the Porta Capena of Veii—or, if 
carriages could not pass it, the gate at N, was the 
Capena. On the night of this gate, before entering the 
city, are several niches in the rock under the ancient 
wall, which have the appearance of places for urns, or 
for votive offerings; and being outside the city it is 
highly probable they are Etruscan, and not of Roman 
construction. Evident traces of the bridge which the 
depth of the torrent rendered necessary, remain; and 
M. Lenoir made a plan of the whole gate and its 
appendages.—The second road from this gate may have 
led to the hill now ealled Mont Aguzzo, and the eulti- 


* A curious passage of Servius informs us that Propertius, king of 
Etruria, with the Capenates, founded the city of Veii. “TIlos dicit 
Cato Vejentum condidisse, auxilio regis Propertii, qui eos ad Capenam, 
ciim adolevissent, miserat; unde ct Porta Capena, que juxta Capenos 
est, nomen accepit.” 
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vable ground at its base. On the summit of that hill, 
distant about three miles from Veil, is a large ‘Tumu- 
lus, and perhaps other vestiges of antiquity. (Vide 
Aguzzo.)—The tlird road probably joined that which 
ran from the gate now called Ponte Sodo, toward the 
modern Formello. Here it may be well to observe, 
that from the nature of the ground, a street seems to 
have run up the valley K K to the Ponte Sodo, tra- 
versing the whole eastern portion; as that marked L L 
did from the Arx through M, to the gate marked in the 
Map Porta Antiqua on the west. 

A few years ago, this street or road L L was perfect 
between the Arx and M, the forum or columbariun, and 
presented an excellent specimen of the ancient style of 
paving. The part between M and the western gate had 
been broken up some years earlier, but in the year 
1830, scareely a stone remained to mark the former 
existence of any part; and even the hollow occasioned 
by the excavation of the volcanic stones, was scarcely to 
be traced. 

Between the gate P and Ponte Sodo, the rngged 
nature of the rocks, with the bushes, and the difficulty 
of carrying away the blocks, have preserved portions of 
the ancient wall of the Etruscan Ven, one part of which 
is represented in the plate with the Map. The pon- 
derous masses of ten and eleven feet in length, and 
some of more than five feet in height, are sufficient to 
evince the venerable antiquity of these remains. ‘The 
position of the blocks marked 11, and 9, 7, and that of 
the two above them, show that the propriety of uniting 
two upper stones above the centre of a lower block was 
not known, and denotes the construction of a remote 
period. 

One of the most singular facts attending this wall is 
a bed of three courses of bricks, each three feet in 
length, intervening between the lower course of the 
wall and the rock upon which it is built. ‘That the 
Etrurians, and in particular the Veientes, were cele- 
brated for skill in works of terra cotta, is acknowledged. 
The Quadriga, for the central acroterion of the temple 
of Jupiter, Qvhich was the object of dispute between the 
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cities of Veii and Rome, and which, on account of the 
prodigy of the victorious charioteer at the Porta Ratu- 
mena, whose horses are said to have run from the race 
course to Rome without stopping, (Plut. in vit. Publicol. 
cap. 13,) was finally transmitted to the latter city.) is 
among the noted instances of the superiority of Ven in 
works of terra cotta; but it would be difficult to say 
what could have been the motive of employing brick- 
work in walls of so massive a construction as those of 
Veii. In other parts, owing to the bushes and an accu- 
mulation of earth, the foundations of the walls cannot 
be examined without excavation. It requires only a 
very moderate knowledge of the subject to convince us 
that the construction of the wall of Veu* has no resem- 
blance to anything remaining at Rome, nor vet at Nepi. 
Falerii, or Tarquinii, where the ramparts were in smaller 
blocks, and nearly regular. The style of the fortifica- 
tions of Veil bespeak a still higher antiquity. This 
portion of the wall is marked Q in the Map. The place 
is difficult of approach, but may be discovered from the 
opposite side of the Cremera. 

We are now arrived at the Ponte Sodo, one of the 
ereat entrances of the city. Here it is evident that the 
river had originally formed a sort of projecting semi- 
circle, the eround within which, being lower than the 
rest of the inclosure, was excluded from the city; the 
walls. therefore. do not at this part follow the course of 
the stream, but continue along the higher ground in a 
right line with the neighbouring precipices, and have 
two entrances separated by a large square tower. This 
is apparent both from the ground and from the remains, 
for the foundations of the walls remain on each side 
upon the rocks; and as roads may be supposed to have 
run from this point to a greater number of Etrunian 
cities than from any other, it is highly probable that 
the concourse of people and carriages occasioned two 
gates to be constructed here, one of exit and another 
of entrance.. They were, perhaps, called the gates of 
Nepete. The Cremera, bevond a doubt, ran onginally 


* See p. 240. 
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round the foot of the ascent from below; but a more 
direct passage for the water was afterwards cut through 
the rock immediately below the entrance. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to conceive why a subterraneous passage 
should have been made, in preference to an open and 
deep ditch, for it must be confessed that this was the 
most assailable point of Veii; though even here the 
walls are founded upon such high declivities, that a very 
leep cut has been necessarily made to admit the en- 
trance of carriages. Within the city, the street must 
have been exceedingly steep. 

The road ran up a natual valley toward the modern 
village of Formello, and thence ascended a hollow be- 
tween Monte Musino on the right, and a range of vol- 
eanic hills on the left, to the modern village of Scrofano. 
The whole territory is voleanic ; and it seems probable 
that the gemma Veientana of Pliny was, in fact, a 
vitreous substance resembling obsidian. 

The curious mountain Musino is six miles distant 
from Veii; (vide Ara Mutie;) it is very singularly 
fashioned by art into a broad circular terrace, whence 
arises a truncated cone, round the top of which is a 
second terrace, supporting a second cone, crowned with 
the remains of a circular edifice. This is of great 
dimensions, and occupies and forms the whole summit 
of the hill; and there is no obvious reason for this 
extraordinary labour if it were not that the place was 
sacred. Added to this, in early times an Ara was pro- 
bably always a conic mound, and the grove of ancient 
oaks on Monte Musino is yet regarded with super- 
stitious awe by the natives of the surrounding country. 
The name also, Musino, might fairly be deduced from 
Mutize, which was one of the forms of Murti, or Mur- 
ciw, said to have been the Venus of Etruria; and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that as Veil was famous 
for its augurs and its Salian priests, it might possess 
some peculiarly sacred spot; and certainly none could 
have been more suited than this to ceremonies which 
consisted in a great measure in running round the 
altar, and for which the terraces were so happily 
adapted. 
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At Scerofano, the road probably turned to the left, 
and ran over a wild country, yet unexplored, to Nepe, 
on the left, and to Civita Castellana on the right. The 
Table gives a road, passing through Veii and Nepe. 


Mill. Pass. 
Ad Sextum . : F ; : ; : VI. 
Veios 7 : : : : : : VIL 
TP ae. : : : ss ; : o WIDOOL, 
Nepe . : : : : : : . WITT. 
Faleros 2 : : : : . é We 
Castello Amerino . 4 F : : : XII, 
Ameria : ; : : : é .  VITILL 


The whole distance from Veli to Nepe was, in fact, 
about eighteen miles; but as Scrofano was scarcely half - 
way, Ad Baccanas, by another route, may have been 
the unnamed place. 

Near the Ponte Sodo are the remains of an aque- 
duct of imperial times, the specus of which is visible in 
the opposite bank, near a modern fountain. It entered 
the city through the rocks which border the river and 
supported the wall, but its level is so low, that the in- 
habitants of the Roman Veu probably drew the water 
from it by means of wells or shafts. A warm spring of 
mineral water is said to be near the spot. 

Proceeding from Ponte Sodo to the westward, a eut 
in the rocks (marked in the Map) shows that a road ran 
thence along the valley of the Cremera, under the 
remaining vestiges of the walls of the city, to the place 
marked R, where was a gate, possibly the water gate, 
whence by an easier ascent carriages might mount the 
acclivity. Here there were pr obably two streets, one of 
them (on the left of which are traces of a wall) running 
in the direction of the forum; and one toward the gate 
marked Porta Antiqua, U, perhaps that of Sutrium. 
Great squared blocks and foundations of the wall may 
yet be traced on this ascent. At the point R the road 
crossed the river; in the bed, and on the banks of which 
the rocks have been cut into a number of troughs and 
basins, where it is probable the nymphs of Ven, like 


those of Troy, “washed their white garments in the 
9 G 2 
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days of peace.’ There is sometimes a considerable 
stream at this place, which has worn deep hollows in 
the rock; but in the month of May, 1830, the bed 
was dry. 

The Cremera, or Fosso di Formello, rises at a spot 
not far from the Madonna del Sorbo, and runs in a 
picturesque glen behind the chain of volcanic hills, 
mentioned on the road to Monte Musino; and though 
the receptacle of all the waters of that district, and, as 
Ovid remarks, “'Turbidus hibernis ile fluebat aquis,” it 
cannot at any time have been a considerable stream, 
except as the drain of the lake of Baccano. From that 
lake many ancient subterranecous channels have been 
cut: indeed, the old augur of Veil Chiv. v. 15) cannot 
be supposed to have taught the Romans an art which 
had not been previously practised in Etruria. Lately, 
an exceedingly deep ditch, added to an anciently exca- 
vated gap, has so completely prevented the accumula- 
tion of water in the crater of Baccano, that mm summer 
the stream from the lake to the Cremera, has ceased 
to flow. Neither this stream, however, nor any of 
its branches, have any connexion with the lake of 
Bracciano. 

At the gate of Sutri, the pavement of the street in 
continuation of the Via v eientana, remained a few years 
ago in a deep hollow, cut to facilitate its exit from the 
city; ; and the blocks, which evidently belonged to the 
works at the gate, were likewise visible, and, perhaps, 
still exist. The road from this gate crossed that now 
passing over the bridge to Formello; it then ascended, 
and after dividing into. two branches, one of them 
crossed the Via Cassia, nearly at the twelfth modern 
milestone, and evidently ran to Galeria, and thence to 
Cxre, near which conspicuous vestiges of it remain. 
By the Map it will be seen that all these roads are such 
as would naturally exist between the cities of Etruria 
when in their flourishing state; and portions of them 
running in the required directions are visible in many 
parts of the country.—It is highly probable that the 
ancient road to Sutrium, which formed the other branch 
from this gate, was absorbed in the Via Cassia, and 
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followed the same course, for in the direct line many 
rayines intervene. 

Near the Via Cassia, not far from Mile XULI., is a 
Tumulus, with the remains of a second, and perhaps a 
third, between the road and the Cremera, or Formello. 
To the west, in the direction of the road to Galeria, is 
another of great dimensions. These seem, from their 
situations, to have been rather the common sepulchre 
of those slain in battle, than of remarkable individuals. 
The history of Etruria is too imperfect to throw any 
light on events that took place prior to the existence of 
tome. We are only incidentally informed that Mor- 
rius, a king of Veii, was descended by Halesus from 
Neptune, that there was a king Veius, a king Menalus, 
and, lastly, in the time of Camillus, an elected king 
Tolumnius. 

It may be here observed, that though the advantage 
of situation enjoyed by Veii, in its position between tro 
streams, and two protecting ravines, is one common also 
to many other cities, yet i¢ would be difficult to find a 
plot of ground so wonderfully adapted to the site of a 
considerable, and in those times impregnable town, in 
all respects; for there is a valley not now watered by 
any stream, extending from the mill marked Mola, to 
the Ponte di Formello, from river to river, and leaving 
a high bank for the position of the fortifications*. 

The road which climbs the hill from the Ponte dell 
Isola was probably ancient; and near the summit, not 
far from Mile XL, is a mound resembling a 'Tumulus. 
This road, which must have led to the coast and the 
district of the Septem Pagi, anciently fell into the Cas- 
sian Way, near the modern milestone X.; entering by a 
deep gap with high banks, between that stone and the 
present turn to Isola, which is about two hundred yards 
beyond it. This road, as well as one from the bridge 
at the Osteria del Fossoy, (mow the nearest point to 


* Tn so rough a situation, it must have been diflicult to perform the 
Etrusean ceremony, described by Plutarch in the life of Romulus, of 
tracing the walls of the city with the plough. 

t The stream which flows under the bridge at the Osteria is called 
the Fosso dell’ Olgiata, and divides into two branches near Olgiata and 
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Veil approachable in a carriage,) must have been in use 
during the existence of the Roman Municipinm. The 
road to Bracciano, which was also ancient, quits the Via 
Cassia to the left, about a hundred yards nearer to 
Rome than the milestone X. 

The road to Isola from the Cassian Way probably 
existed anciently as a path, though no traces of anti- 
quity appear upon it, except very near the village, 
where are some rudely excavated cavities in the rock, 
which may perhaps be sepulchres. At the spot marked 
Porta, near the mill, was probably a postern for de- 
scending by a steep bank to the water of the Fosso. 
There must have been a path toward Isola, near the 
modern road, which has lately been improved, and a 
little fountam marked in the Map, may have been used 
by the inhabitants. Probably other motives also ren- 
dered a path to the rock of Isola necessary from this 
gate, as it is accessible on no other side without diffi- 
culty. There is a pretty cascade at the mill, and a 
picturesque view of the baronial house of the Isola 
Farnese. Here the glen of the Fosso is deep, and 
bounded by rocky precipices. It is difficult to say 
whether a gate ever existed in the glen 8; but there is 
some appearance of one at the spot marked T, a point 
very convenient for those who visited the stream. This 
brook being now united to two other rills, into one of 
which a fountain of good water flows, is here called the 
Fosso dei due Fossi. 

The rocks or rugged banks of the city continue to 
the citadel from the gate last mentioned, and under 
them, on the left bank of the river, is a path which 
undoubtedly was an ancient road, as might have been 
observed a few years ago. ‘The statue of Tiberius, and 
the columns of blue Hymettian marble, of the Dorie 
order, which were excavated by Signore Giorgi, were 
found not far from the spot marked M., and belonged 
of course to the Roman imperial colony. 


the Tenuta di Cesano. The water is too strongly impregnated with 
sulphur to be potable. At Olgiata is a little bridge across one of these 
branches, possibly on the spot where the road to Galeria passed. 
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Of late the Isola Farnese has been generally con- 
sidered the citadel of Veii; and, in a work published 
not long ago, it was even supposed the castle of the 
Fabii on the Cremera, though confessedly not on that 
stream. Many would say that the Isola must have been 
the citadel of Veii, thinking that the existence of this 
insulated eminence outside the walls would have endan- 
gered the safety of the city; but before artillery existed 
there could have been no better protection than the 
broad and peculiarly deep and precipitous glen, between 
the Isola and the city. Moreover, in this glen, at X, 
are some tombs which have all the appearance of Etrus- 
can sepwucehres, and which, if proved to be so, would be 
conclusive of the fact, that it was not within the city. 
Roman tombs have been found far within the ancient 
walls of Etruscan Veii; but these are of imperial times, 
and were of course without the little municipium, which 
seems to have been confined within very narrow limits. 
Many more tombs, near a thermal source, may be found 
in the glen between Isola and the ancient city; and to 
these reasons it should be added, that there is no trace 
of any wall which united the rock of Isola to Ven; while 
the Isola itself exhibits every kind of sepulchral exca- 
vation, caves, columbaria, and tombs without number. 
It was therefore beyond the walls of the city, and seems 
to have been the Necropolis of the ancient Veii, for 
neither the Etruscans, nor any of the ancient Italians, 
buried their dead within the walls of their cities: there 
is indeed abundant proof that Isola was consecrated to 
the manes of at least a part of the population, though 
the kings and magnates may have been honoured with 
Tumuli, like those near Tarquinii*. 


[* Recent researches have ascertained that, though the excavations 
in the rocks at Isola may be, and probably are, of sepulchral character, 
the principal Necropolis of Veii was situated to the north-west of the 
city, across the valley of the Cremera. Here a very interesting tomb 
has been discovered by the Cav. Campana, who has published an ac- 
count of it in the Budletino dell’ Istituto, for 18438. It is especially 
remarkable as being adorned with paintings of men and animals in a 
highly archaic style, though bearing a general resemblance to those of 
Tarquinii. Portions of bronze armour were found in the interior, and 
many vases, of a somewhat rude character, and bearing the traces of 
very remote antiquity, but no inscriptions. —E. B.] 
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Dionysius (lib. n. p. 116) says that Veil was equal 
in extent to Athens; he rather ought to have said that 
Veli was the larger city*; for at eight stadia to the 
mile, the circuit of Veii was forty-three stadia, whereas 
the circuit of Athens was only thirty-five; though this 
last may be said to be forty-three stadia, when taken 
at ten to the mile—the common Itinerary stadia of 
Greece; and this computation has been generally found 
to correspond with the measured distances in that 
country. The seale furnished by the milestones on the 
Via Cassia is sufficient for giving an idea of the magni- 


tude of Veiit. 


VELITR.Z, Now VELLETRI, Beditpa> Ovederpar. 


A town of nine thousand seven hundred and forty- 


four inhabitants, and an episcopal see, now united to 
that of Ostia. 

Velitre seems to have heen, at one period, one of 
the most important of the cities of the Volci. It was 
frequently taken by the Romans, from the time of 
Ancus Marcius, and though colonized, often rebelled. 
Coriolanus surrounded the city, says Dionysius, (lib. 
iii.,) with a foss and vallum; yet, as it stands on so 
commanding an eminence, and is attached to the 
mountain behind, only by a narrow isthmus, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how it could be effected by a cireum- 


* Tt has been usual to suppose that the towns in the vicinity of 
Rome were small; and the account of Dionysius that Veii was equal in 
size to Athens, has been particularly questioned. By inspecting the 
Map, it will be seen that Veii, now first laid down in its true proportion, 
was of a size fully equal to contend with the city of Rome included 
within the walls of Servius Tullius. 

t One of the fragments of Dionysius, published by Monsignore Mai 
at Milan, in 1816, has a passage on the city and territory of Veii, which 
may not be generally known. 

“The city of Veii was not inferior to Rome itself in buildings, and 
possessed a large and fruitful territory, partly mountainous, and partly 
inthe plain. The air was pure and healthy, the country being free 
from the vicinity of marshes, which produce a heavy atmosphere, and 
without any river which might render the morning air too rigid. 
Nevertheless there was abundanee of water, not artificially conducted, 
but rising from natural springs, and good to drink.” (Lib. xii. frag. 21.) 
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vallation within any moderate distance. Dionysius 
relates, (lib. vi. 12.) that a pestilence having carmed 
off nine-tenths of the inhabitants, it became necessary 
to send a Roman colony thither, in order to repeople 
the place. In the year U.C. 416, during the consulate 
of Furius Camillus and C. Menius Nepos, the citizens 
of Velitre had rebelled so often, that the Romans dis- 
mantled the walls, and transported the natives beyond 
the Tyber, sending Romans to occupy the city as a 
colony. (hiy. lib. vin. 14.) 

It was at Velletri that the Borgian Museum was 
originally established. The site of the town is fine, and 
overlooks the Pontine marshes as far as Monte Circello 
and the sea, with the whole range of the mountains of 
Norba, Cora, and Segni, and even the range beyond 
Palestrina, the citadel of which place, San Pietro, may 
be just distinguished beyond the declivities of “Mont 
Artemisio. The inhabitants are mostly peasants, who 
till the neighbouring fields and vineyards, and at night 
retire to the town, “(the air of which is reputed fine, ) 
instead of remaining in the doubtful atmosphere of the 
Campagna. The wine is considered to be of a superior 
quality. 

The modern road, instead of following the hne of 
the ancient Appian, is most unnecessarily conducted up 
a series of steep hills and unpleasant declivities, in 
order to favour the city of Velletri at the expense of 
travellers. 

The walls are of the construction termed gothic, 
with decayed towers and ruinous curtains. 

On the mountain north of Velletri the battle was 
fought (A.D. 1734) between Don Carlos IIT. of Naples 
and the Austrians, which terminated in the defeat of 
the latter, though, at the outset, Don Carlos himself 
narrowly eseaped becoming a prisoner. The old road 
from Naples to Rome crossed. this mountain, and tra- 
vellers went in those times from Terracina to Piperno 
to dinner, and thence to Sermoneta to sleep. The next 
day they dined at Velletri, and slept at Marino, so as to 
dine at Rome on the third day from Terracina. 
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VERESIS. 


A river in the country between Preneste and Tibur. 
It does not seem to have been that now called the Osa, 
which runs near Gabi, though some perhaps may he 
inclined to think, from the concluding syllables of 
Veresis, that the Osa and the Veresis are the same. 
Cluver says it was the river of Gallicano. 


Verposum. (Vide Corio.) 


VERRUGO. 


From the places mentioned in history as near Ver- 
rugo, it seems probable that it was situated somewhere 
in the valley between Segni, Anagni, and Pimpinara. 

A hill, with ruins in that valley, called Colle Sacco, 
and another called Colle Ferro, were probably the sites 
of Verrugo and Toleria; but it is difficult to determine 
to which of these places they respectively belong. 


Via Appia. (Vide Appia, VIA.) 
Via Avreia. (Vide Laurium.) 
Via Cotiatina. (Vide CoLiatia.) 
Via Framinta. (Vide Ap VicesmumM and SORACTE.) 
Via Ficutnea. (Vide Ficues.) 
Via Gapina. (Vide Gast.) 
Via Lasicana. (Vide Lapicana, V1.) 
Via Laurentina. (Vide LAURENTUM. ) 
Via Nomentana. (Vide Ficutea and Eretum.) 


Via Trrumpenatis—Pons TRIUMPHALIS. 


The Pons Triumphalis was not far from the bridge 
now called Sant Angelo, from which a road, the Via 
Triumphalis, ran up a very steep ascent, passing the 
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Villa Mellini on Monte Mario on the right. By a road 
communicating with that which leads to Civita Vecchia, 
the ascent of the mountain is less rapid. Having at- 
tained the highest point, or crest, of the range of hills 
from Monte Mario, the road maintains a constantly 
high level, from which, on the right, streams run to the 
Tyber by the valley of the Acqua Traversa, while, on 
the left, they seek the country below Rome. Though 
high, this road does not run through a pretty country, 
except where it crosses the head of the Acqua Traversa 
and its woods. On the left, after crossing the valley, 
is a large farm-house, called Castelluccio, and on the 
right are the remains of an aqueduct. Soon after this 
the road falls into the Via Cassia at Giustiniani, a place 
at the seventh mile on the way to La Storta. 


Via Vateria. (Vide Anto.) 
Via VEIENTANA. (Vide VEIL.) 


Vico Varo; VARIA. 


This place seems scarcely noticed in history, though, 
from the yet existing remains, it was certainly a walled 
city*. The Tables give it on the Via Tiburtina, or 
Valeria. 


[* A well known passage of Horace, (lib. i. epist. 14,) in which he 
speaks of his Sabine farm as 
“Habitatum quinque focis et 
Quinque bonus solitum Variam dimittere patres,” 


seems to imply that it was, in his time, still the most considerable place 
of the neighbourhood. The ancient Scholiast on this passage thus 
speaks of it:-—“ Varia. Oppidum in Sabinis olim, nune vieus imminens 
Aunilni ad oetavum lapidem ultra Tibur in via Valeria.” The remains 
of the walls are considerable, both in extent and preservation. Those 
on the east side of the town, toward the river, are of a somewhat 
irregular style of construction; but on the right hand, as one ascends 
from the modern road to the upper part of the town where the piazza 
and principal church are situated, there are seen portions of wall in 
very good preservation, composed of large quadrangular blocks of tra- 
vertine, the long and short blocks being very regularly placed in alter- 
nate courses in the mode observable in so many works of Roman con- 
struction.—E. B. ] 
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The distance from Tivoli to Vico Varo, and thence to 
Lamnas, is correct. 

At Vico Varo there are at present eleven hundred 
and twenty-nine inhabitants. The baronial mansion 
belongs to the family of Bolognetti, who keep it in 
tolerable repair. 

Cluver suspeets, and not withont reason, that in 
Strabo (lib. v. 238) we should read Ouapia te wat KapoeoXor, 
(Varia and Carseoli,) instead of Ovadepia (Valeria.) He 
mentions, however, a Valeria as a city of the Marsi; 
[but the only authority for the existence of the latter is 
to be found in Anastasius, and there certainly was no 
city of the name in Strabo’s time. ‘The conjecture of 
Cluverius is adopted by Kramer in his recent excellent 
edition of Strabo, and can adimit of scarcely any doubt. | 


Vicus ALEXANDRINUS. 

A village on the road to Ostia, discovered a few 
= wed 7 \ ha cic? . Ce r : id 2) 5 . 
years ago, by Professor Nibby and Sig. de Romanis, neat 
a house called Villa Calzarone, on the first hill which 
reaches the Tyber after the Basilica of San Paolo. It 
seems to have been on the spot where the ancient Via 
Laurentina quitted the Via Ostiensis. 


Viena Murata. (Vide La Grosrra.) 


VILLA ADRIANA, 

Of this villa an elaborate account has been given 
by Piranesi, and Professor Nibby has also described the 
spot, so that a lengthened description of it in the 
present work is wholly uncalled for. The place is 
beautiful, but chiefly from its picturesque ruins, and 
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from the number of cypresses, planted by the proprietor 
of the more modern Villa Fede; otherwise the situation 
is, perhaps, one of the least elig ible in the district. 

The object of Adrian, in the erection of this villa, 
was to assemble in one ‘spot, all that he had seen most 
worthy of notice in his travels. There was an imperial 
palace, and quarters for the imperial guard; a portico, 
called Poikilos, in imitation of that at Athens; a place 
called Canopus, from a buildmg in Egypt; three 
theatres; a species of inferus, and Elysian fields; a 
vale of Tempe, (not, however, much resembling that 
of Thessaly,) a rivulet, called the Jduripus, and a temple 
of Minerva, with some others. The whole was from 
eight to ten miles in cireuit, and the astonishing num- 
ber of buildings yet remaining evince the extraordinary 
magnificence of this imperial retreat; but the state of 
the ruins is such that no idea can be formed of its 
original magnificence without consulting the works 
above mentioned. 

It was of course approached by a road on the left 
bank of the Anio, as well as from ‘Tibur. Many have 
thought that certain sculptured piers seen to the right of 
the road between Ponte Lueano and Tivoli, were the 
entrance to the imperial villa. The lull called Colle 
Stefano, (upon which are the ruins of an ancient 
building of imperial times, to which the guides some- 
times attach the name of Queen Zenobia, as they do to 
other buildings in the country,) was perhaps the highest 
point included in the villa. Rocca Bruna is another 
point in the villa: and there is also a villa or casino 
Bulgari within the limits of the imperial residence. 


Nis AreaAnr. 


A magnificent villa on the Via Salaria, (now Salara,) 
at a short distance from the gate, and on the right of 
the road. It is celebrated for its museum and its 
portico. 


VitLa BorGcrese. 


A beautiful villa close to the Porta del Popolo at 
Rome, too well known to admit of further deseription. 
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Vitta Doria PAMPILI. 


A magnificent villa of the Doria family, upon the 
heights beyond the Janiculum, and the gate of San 
Pancrazio. An ancient Necropolis or burying-place 
has been discovered here. ‘The situation is fine, but 
the air is suspected. 

A detailed account of these villas may be found in 
any of the Roman guide-hbooks. 


VittA Horatti. 


The ruins of this famous villa consist only of a 
Mosaic pavement, and of two capitals and two fragments 
of Doric columns lying among the bushes; but it is not 
improbable that more may be found by excavation. 
The pavement has been much ruined by the planting 
of a vineyard, and can only be seen on removing the 
earth which covers it. The groundwork is white, with 
a border of animals in black. 

La Rustica (probably the ancient Ustica of Horace) 
is close under Licenza on the right ascending the valley. 
Above Licenza, on a very high point, is Civitella, and 
another more lofty mountain covered with wood, now 
called La Vena Rossa, probably the Mons Ustica of 
the Scholiast, who says there was a mountain as well 
as a valley of this name. ‘The river of Digentia, 
(“ gelidus Digentia rivus,”) is as represented by 
Herace, a cold and copious mountain stream, and serves 
to fertilize this beautiful and green valley. The pea- 
sants call the river Mariscella; but, as usual, such an 
authority cannot be trusted. ‘There are also two foun- 
tains; one of which, rising higher up the valley, under 
Mount Cornazzano, ata spot shaded by rocks and woods, 
to which the sun seldom penetrates, may be that of 
Blandusia; the other, now formed into an artificial 
and formal cascade, has its source in the same moun- 
tain. The whole neighbourhood is so different from 
others in Italy, that the passion conceived for it by the 
poet is quite intelligible to those who visit this cool 
retreat. 
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Vitta Spava (Vide FIenz.) 


Vitta Torionta, formerly CoLoNna. 


A beautiful villa of the Torlonias, dukes of Brac- 
ciano, on the right of the road from Porta Pia. It is 
well kept, and well laid out. 

Another Villa Torlonia is that formerly called Cos- 
taguti, in a fine situation above Porto d’Anzo. 


VILLA VERSAGLIA. 


A large mansion, so called by one of the princes 
Chigi, in allusion, it is said, to the palace of Versailles. 
It is situated nnder Mont Aguzzo, near Formello and 
the site of Veli, and may be seen from the Via Cassia 
on the right from Rome. 


VITELLA. (Vide VALMONTONE.) 


V oRAGINI. 


The Voragine, near the town of St. Oreste, under 
Mount Soracte, of which some account has already been 
given, under the article Soracte, is voleanic; and the 
noxious vapours occasionally emitted from it are ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the orifice pene- 
trates deeply into the volcanic substratum of the 
mountain. 

The well known story of the gulf in the Forum of 
Rome, may likewise be ascribed to the volcanic nature of 
the soil. 

The Voragine near Greppino or Greppina, on the 
road between St. Angelo and Nomentum, is somewhat 
different, being an almost triangular opening, of which 
two sides descend, by very steep and wooded banks, 
to a small pool of water, while the third is a perpen- 
dicular limestone rock of great height. The water of the 
pool is clear, and seems deep; it may be observed, with 
caution, from the top of the precipice. The peasants 
say that it was never known to vary in height, remaining 
the same in winter as in summer.—lIf conveyed by a eut 
to the lower part of the valley of the Rivus Magoulianus, 
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which is generally dry, the water might possibly be 
applied to some useful purpose. It is probable that at 
this spot the volcanic country unites with the calcareous 
soil and rock, and an examination of this extraordinary 
chasm might be interesting to the geologist. 

There is a chasm also at Collepardo, but without 
water, similar to one not far from Hermione, in Argolis, 
though of less extent. 


ZAGAROLO. 

A town near Palestrina, containing 2,921 imbhabi- 
tants. It gives the title of duke to the Rospighiosi 
family, who possess a large and handsome baronial 
mansion in the centre, as well as a villa at San Cesareo 
in the neighbourhood. The situation of the place is 
very remarkable, being a long and narrow hill, formed 
by two ravines and their torrents, and attached at one 
end to higher ground near the read to Palestrina, while 
the other extremity is cut off by the junction of the two 
brooks, when the ravines unite, and form a wider valley. 
The town is a mile in length, but is very narrow. The 
eentre strect passes through four piazzas or squares. 
From two sides of the baronial mansion the views are 
extensive, being uninterrupted by the houses of the 
town. It was in this residence, as is recorded in an 
inscription, that the Latin version of the Bible, called 
the Vulgate, was produced. 

There seem to be no antiquities in the town, except 
such as have been brought thither by its fendal pro- 
prietors for the embellishment of their mansion. 


ON THE HISTORY AND LANGUAGES 


OF 


ANCIENT ITALY*. 


HISTORY. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the scepticism with which many regard the 
anciently received accounts of the emigration of the Grecian 
Pelasgi to Italy, the observatious made whilst collecting mate- 
rials for the Map that accompanies this work, appear strongly 
corroborative of their truth. 

“No one can tell,” says Dionysius, “who inhabited the 
country before the Siculi;” but there seems no doubt that tribes 
of greater numerical force, or rendered more powerful by supe- 
nor civilization, arriving from the North, drove out these primeval 
proprietors, and possessed themselves of their territory. 

The Umbrians, or OuSpoz, who occupied Umbria (OuBpexn) 
in the centre of Italy, were considered by Pliny, Florus, and 
others, as the most ancient of all the Italian nations; but they 
are said by Solinus and [sidorus to have derived their stock 
from the ancient Gauls. Their language seems to have retained 
for many ages some admixture of Gallic words, and it is certain 
that their cities had anciently names quite different from those 
they bore at even an early period of history. Clusium, for in- 


[* It has been thought unnecessary to add any notes to these dissertations 
on the history and languages of ancient Italy, for it would be impossible to 
do so without entering at great length into this complicated and difficult 
subject; and the reader who wishes for fuller information must necessarily 
consult the works of Niebuhr, Miller, and other writers. Sir W. Gell was 
one of the last of a school which has probably now few adherents, at least 
on this side of the Alps, who were content to receive all the statements of 
ancient writers as literally true, attempting only to conciliate or explain 
away the most palpable contradictions, and applying the same standard of 
criticism to the ante-historical ages as to later periods of Greek or Roman 
history. It is now generally adinitted that much of this legendary history 
is pure fiction, and whatever credit may be given to the early genealogies, 
such as that referred to in p. 209, as truly representing national affinities, pro- 
bably no one will be found at the present day to believe in the personal or 
historical existence of such personages as Lycaon and his son Cénotrus. 

Much light has been recently thrown upon the languages of ancient 
Italy by the valuable researches of Grotefend and Lipsius, thongh the 
Etruscan language has hitherto defied all the efforts of it ee B.] 
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stance, was called Camers. The Umbrians were at one time so 
powerful, that, according to Pliny, they had three hundred towns 
in the region afterwards called Etruria. 

Strabo says the Sabines were a most ancient and indigenous 
race, TaAaotatov Kat avtoyGoves. Now, as the Sabines came 
from Amiternum, their country must have been included in 
Umbria; which, at one time, extended to the south at least as 
far as Mount Garganus, where there is even vet a Valle degli 
Umbri. Zenodotus of Treezene, who wrote the history of 
Umbria, asserts that “after the Pelasgic invasion, the Abori- 
gines who were Umbrians, were called “Sabines; ” a clear indi- 
cation that they were then considered, either by origin or inter- 
mixture, the same people. Cato, who wrote a work on the 
Origines (which invaluable book is unfortunately lost,) says, 
that “the Sabincs lived at Amiternum, whence, as the popula- 
tion increased, and in consequence of a vow, they sent colonies, 
who drove own certain parts of the country both the Umbrians 
and Aborigines;” and he mentions Cutilia as one of the towns 
taken by them. 

But the Sabines are also said to have lived originally at Tes- 
trina, a place on the mountains, between the modern Antrodoco 
and Aquila, and to have taken Amiternum from the Aborigines, 
who had taken it from the Umbrians. 

Amiternum is now called San Vittorino, where there are no 
remains above ground of very ancient times; though the site is 
remarkable, rising in terraces to an acropolis. The amphitheatre 
is of Roman imperial construction; but at a distance, and at the 
foot of the mountain behind the. village of San Vittorino, the 
late Mr. Dodwell, in the year 1830, found certain ramparts, 
apparently constructed to fortify a pass, of very ancient date, 
and of polygonal or irregular masonry. 

It is surprising with how slight a change of letters many 
of the Italian tribes may be shown to have been of the same 
race, though bearing apparently different names. In certain 
districts, the Sabini- were called Sabelli and Sabinite. The 
Sabelli and the more ancient Ausones, were also evidently the 
same people. (Virgil.) The Sabines, in name, were likewise 
much the same as the Samnites, who were one of their colonies, 
(vide Strabo and Festus Pompeius); 2avvera scarcely differing 
from YaBrvoc, except in the substitution of V for B, which was 
common. ‘The coins of the Social war, in the Osean language 
and character, have Sabinim or Safinim for Sabinorum, and. 
Viteliu for ala. 

But the Sabines were also Opici, whence the more recent 
term Osci, is derived; a name, of which Opici, Obsci, Opsci, 
and Olsci, were so many different modifications; and with the 
digamma, Volsci, Volusci, Helisci, and even Palisei, It was also 
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common to substitute the letter Q for P; (as in old Latin, pid 
for quid); hence Opici easily became qui; whence, upon 
admixture with the Siculi, the AXquicoli or Aiquosculi. 

The Aborigines, or Casci, who, according to Cato and Sem- 
pronius, the most learned of the Romans, were originally of 
Greek extraction, seem to have united with some of the Um- 
brians, from whom they had taken forcible possession of a ter- 
ritory within the original limits of Umbria. We have already 
seen that they took Amiternum when the great divisions of the 
Umbrian territory were in progress. Zenodotus says they set- 
tled in the country about Reate. 

Though so many of these tribes seem to have been at length 
confounded, it appears that this part of Italy had, at some very 
early period, received a colony of Pelasgi, who were called Gino- 
trians, whence Varro and Servius call Sabina, CEnotria tellus. 
This early immigration from Greece probably introduced a certain 
degree of civilization, though much could scarcely have existed 
in Greece itself at that time. Dionysius cites an ancient author, 
Antiochus of Syracuse, to prove that different descendants of 
the CGinotrians took the names of Siculi, Morgetes, and Itali— 
names which, added to those already mentioned, seem to prove 
that all these neighbouring tribes were connected, and had 
received some tincture of Pelasgic blood from a colony of very 
early date. 

Strabo, who perhaps knew more of history than of geogra- 
phy, says that the Pelasgi were spread over all Greece, but par- 
ticularly throughout olia and Thessaly ;—and Diony sius (lib. 
1. 14,) that they were Argives, who left Peloponnesus in the 
sixth generation after Phoroneus, son of Jupiter and Niobe, 
and om to Hemonia or Thessaly. Thence, after six more 
generations, they were expelled by the Curetes and Leleges, 
afterwards denominated A&toli and Locri. Some fled to Crete, 
some to the Cyclades, and others into Mounts Olympus and 
Ossa; others again to Beeotia, and Phocis; and some to Asia. 
A body of them flying to Dodona, which was a sacred soil, 
settled there, and multiplied so fast, that the oracle commanded 
them to go to Italy, then called Saturnia. Having settled at 
Spina, near one of the mouths of the Po, they erected fortifica- 
tions, and remained there in great prosperity, till driven out by 
the barbarians in the vicinity. 

A detachment, being sent thence into the interior, was 
exterminated by the Umbrians; but others, more fortunate, 
passed the mountains, and, coming into that part of Umbria 
which bordered upon the Aborigines, seized several small Um- 
brian towns. A large army of natives having collected to revenge 
the attack, the Pelasgi quitted this territory, and marched into 
that of the Aborigines, who quickly assembled their forces, in 
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order to repel the invasion.—This body must have passed along 
the valley from the modern Amatrice and Sigillo to Antrodoco, 
afterwards occupied by the Via Salaria*, leaving Amiternum in 
another not far to the left. By this route down the valley of 
the Velinus they arrived near Cutilia. 

The upper part of this valley is a narrow, bare, and sterile 
region, probably at all times but little peopled, till it approaches 
Interocrea or Antrodoco, whence there was another mountain 
road by Testrina to Amiternum, under Monte Calvo, part of 
which is still called Monte Giano, (Janus). At Antrodoco that 
river is swollen by the accession of other fountains; the valley 
is beautiful;—embosomed in woods, and encircled by lofty moun- 
tains, it gradually emerges, and, opening on each side, presents 
all the charms of high picturesque beauty and fertility. By 
other singularly transparent and copious fountains rising under 
the villages of Canetra, St. Angelo, and Pié di Monte, the Velinus 
is increased to a rapid, but at all times a clear river; and below 
Cutilia, after the accession of a number of mineral waters, it 
assumes the most lively tinge of blue. 

It was in this delightful valley in the neighbourhood of 
Cutilia that (according to Dionysius,) the Pelasgi pitched 
their camp. Having taken one of the natives prisoner, they 
learnt from him the name of the place; and also ascertained 
that a lake, reputed sacred, was in the vicinity, with a floating 
island, upon which, on a certain day of the year, mysterious rites 
were celebrated. The Pelasgi examined the place, and finding 
the account true, concluded they had reached the spot pointed 
out by the Dodonzan Oracle as their future country. The 
Oracle commenced thus :— 


ZTELXETE paLopevol Stkeh@y Taropyviay atay 
Ho’ ABoprywewyv KortvAny, 60 vacos oxétrat. 


The Dodonean verse then proceeds to command an union with 
the natives of the country, where such names and such circum- 
stances should be found, and orders that a tenth of their future 
riches should be dedicated to Apollo, and that a temple should 
be erected to Pluto, and an altar to Saturnt. 

On the approach of the forces of the Aborigines to repel the 
invasion, the Pelasgi, unarmed and carrying branches of olive, 
presented themselves as suppliants, stating that they came by a 
divine command, and not for plunder, and that they only begged 


* The late Mr. Dodwell found various traces of this road, as well as of 
the more ancient one. 

+ Dionysius says that L. Mamins, a person of distinction, had seen the 
oracular verses, inscribed in ancient characters upon a tripod in the temple 
of Jupiter, at Dodona. 
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permission to settle according to the oracle; the Aborigines, 
finding that peace might be preserved without the risk of battle 
against a more skilful people, respecting also the oracular decree, 
and finding themselves weakened by recent wars with the Siculi, 
yielded to the prayers of the Pelasgi, admitted them into fellow- 
ship, and assigned to them the marshy and almost useless land 
then called Velia, which lay below the lake of the floating island, 
on the banks of the Velinus, in the lowest part of the valley. 
The opinion of Dionysius, that this coalition with the Abori- 
gines was effected principally from the acknowledged affinity and 
kindred origin of the two tribes, has great weight ; for the Casci, 
notwithstanding their name of Aborigines, which only signified 
mountaineers, were in fact foreigners, and had forcibly dispos- 
sessed the Umbrians of the lands they occupied. 

The superior skill and industry of the Pelasgi soon drained 
the fen; but as the land did not suffice for their maintenance, 
they persuaded the Aborigines to assist in an attack upon the 
Umbrians of Cortona, as the possession of that place would 
serve to secure them from the future incursions of that people. 
We may here remark, that Cortona still retains its Pelasgic 
walls; and that outside the city, a vault, constructed in the 
Pelasgic manner, with approaching stones, remained perfect till 
the last invasion of the Austrians, when it was destroyed. 

United with the Pelasgi, the Aborigines now became the 
most powerful of the Italian tribes, and expelled the Sicuh from 
the whole country from Cere and Alsium to Pisa and Saturnia; 
which, however, they afterwards lost to the Etrusci. The walls 
of Ceere and of Alsium were built with soft volcanic stone, and 
consequently in parallelograms; those of Saturnia, recently exa- 
mined for the first time, and drawn by Mr. Fox, are of genuine 
Pelasgic style, and of calcareous stone. 

These Aborigines (according to Cato, Sempronius, and many 
others) were Greeks of the Génotrian colony, who had seized on 
that part of the territory of the Umbrians which lay near Reate. 
It is not said that the conquest was followed by the extermina- 
tion of the previous occupants; but, according to Dionysius, 
“ they expelled the barbarians from certain parts of the country, 
and built, in a style known to the ancients, many small cities in 
the mountains.” The power of the Umbrians and the extent of 
their dominion, seems to have been abridged by the successful 
rebellion of many of their dependent provinces. 

There is even yet, in the vicinity of Rieti, a place named 
Cascia, which may possibly be the last memorial of the Casci™, 


* The name Casci, according to the old grammarians, signified Veteres, 
or Ancient. 
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or Aborigines. There are now no ruins, and probably there 
never were any walls; but an acropolis-like hill may have been 
the site of one of their towns. 

Dionysius, who was an excellent antiquary, informs his 
readers that Lista, situated twenty-four stadia from Reate, a 
well-known city, was the capital of the Aborigines,—and stood 
on the road from Reate to Cutilia and the lake of the floating 
island before mentioned: in strict consistency with this account, 
there is a lofty, wooded, and remarkable hill on the right of the 
high road, now called Lesta,—which is precisely at the required 
distance. Those of Rieti who are best informed, conclude it to 
have been the site of Lista; but on this hill there are no traces 
of antiquity; below this higher hill is one of less elevation, on 
the left of the road, and on the other side of a pass between the 
plain of Rieti and the valley of Civita Ducale, the present limit 
of the Roman and Neapolitan states; and here, just beyond a 
ruined house, called Casotto di Napoli, any one accustomed to 
the examination of the ancient cities of Greece, may clearly per- 
ceive the remains of the ancient capital of the Casci and Pelasgi. 

The fortifications of a small but strong city are seen inclosing 
the upper part of the hill, on the top of w which was an acropolis, 
most advantageously siete The fountain was, as usual, and 
for some reason not yet clearly ascertained, outside the town, 
and may still be seen not far from the gate. Annexed is a 
specimen of the wall near the gate, seen from the carriage-road 
on the left, after passing the Casotto di Napoli. 
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LISTA. (CALCAREOUS BRECCIA.) 


It is an interesting circumstance, that remarkable ruins of 
Lista, (the capital of the Casci in Italy,) and of Lycosura, (that 
of the Pelasgi in Arcadia,) still exist, and that in each instance 
a place in the vicinity bears a name but slightly differing from 
that of the ancient town—Lesta as has been just remarked, 
being the name of a hill in the vicinity of the ancient Lista, and 
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Surias To Kastri, or Castle of Surias, standing within a short 
distance of the site of the ancient Lycosura. That both these 
Greek colonies were originally from Arcadia, and alike descended 
from Gelanor or Pelasgus, the father of Lycaon, is rendered 
highly credible by the circumstance that their walls are mani- 
festly of a construction perfectly identical. ‘To prove this, a 
small part of the wall of Lycosura, built by Lycaon, (on the 
model of which, according to Pausanias, “in <Arcadicis,’ all 
other cities were built,) 1s also given, of the genuineness of which 
there can be no doubt, in consequence of the minuteness with 
which the position and characteristics of that city are described. 
It stood, says Pausanias, not far from the summit of Mount 
Lyceus, now Dioforte, in Arcadia, on which was the altar of 
Jupiter, and a temple of Pan, the ruins of which yet remain; 
and within a short distance of the city, as a further proof of its 
identity, the Hippodrome of the Lycean games, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks, may still be seen. (Vide Pelasgi, p. 348.) 

The youngest son of Lycaon, Cinotrus, discontented with 
his share of the Peloponnesus, led the first Pelasgic colony to 
Italy, and the Pelasgic method of building may possibly have 
been on this occasion transferred to Italy. Pausanias is the 
authority for this history; and as Dionysius has been accused of 
misrepresenting facts, in order to prove the descent of the 
Romans from the Greeks, and not from barbarians, the authority 
of Pausanias, who lies under no such imputation, is of much 
weight. Servius, on the authority of Varro, says that Ginotrus 
was king of the Sabines; and even the Chones, whose name is 
found among the oldest possessors of Italy, are said by Aristotle 
to have been CSnotrians. 

That a similarity exists between the walls of Lycosura, the 
earliest specimen of Pelasgic fortification, and those of Lista, is 
so undeniable, that in order to prove the common origin of the 
two people, the concurrence of history seems scarcely requisite. 
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LYCOSURA. 


Dionysius states, that Palatium was another of the towns of 
the Aborigines, situated on another road, twenty-five stadia from 
Reate. This place, said to have been the origin of the name of 
the imperial hill at Rome, has been usually considered in the 
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light of an idle story, or at most as a vague tradition; yet if, on 
visiting the spot, vestiges of a very ancient city are found, cor- 
responding with the peculiarities observed in other places reputed 
contemporaneous, it is surely more reasonable to rely on the 
statement of historians, than on any unsupported theory. Those 
who feel interested in the confirmation of the early history of 
the country, may find at the required distance from Rieti, and 
upon the Ill behind the Villa Ferri, between that place and the 
monastery of La Foresta, the ruins of this ancient city, well 
situated both for convenience and defence. The walls, like 
others of the time, are backed by the rising summit of the lull, 
but are so overgrown with every sort of vegetation, that it re- 
quired some trouble to find a part sufficiently exposed to be 
given as a specimen. The small portion represented will suffice 
to show that the style resembles that of Lista and Lycosura. 
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The walls of these and other very ancient Italian cities were 
probably built by the second colony of Pelasgi, who came by 
Spina to Cutilia; for Dionysius positively asserts that the Abori- 
gines lived in villages on the hills till the accession of the Pelasgi 
commonly so called, when they built many towns. Lista and 
Cutilia were therefore unwalled till the arrival from Dodona of 
this second Pelasgic colony. On a high hill, nearly in the direc- 
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tion of Poggio Bustone, seen from Rieti, is a curious vestige of 
one of these primeval cities. 

Other towns of the Aborigines and Pelasgi,—Trebula, Ves- 
bola, Suna, Mephyle, and Orvinium, with the oracle of Mars at 
Tiora, now Tora, (where the dove of the oak of Dodona was 
imitated by the ApvoxoXarrns, or woodpecker, perched on a 
pillar of wood,) have been also found, and all exhibit ruins of the 
same style. The last is situated near the great mountain Veli- 
nus, from which it is said the Latins originally came. 

The town of Cutilia seems to have entirely disappeared; the 
blocks of the walls may possibly have been employed in the 
magnificent substructions of the Via Salaria, which, near the 
Lacus Cutilie, are of polygonal masonry—or perhaps, the whole 
substruction at this spot may be the original wall itself. The 
lake, on the surface of which an island is said to have floated, is 
now called the Pozzo Ratignano, and is very remarkable for its 
clearness and great depth. The banks appear to be increasing 
and approaching each other by incrustation ; there is no shelving 
shore, the rock being suspended over the lake, like broken ice 
over a deep abyss*. Above is the village of Paterno, and not 
far distant the terrace of a Roman villa, possibly of the Emperor 
Vespasian, who was fond of the vicinity. A little nearer to 
Rieti, after passing two springs, is the ruin of a large building, 
evidently either the imperial palace, or baths; and close under 
this four little pools, three of which are of deep blue, and one of 
greenish water. The blue waters are cold, and strongly acid. 
Further on are two beautiful sources, the waters of which are 
blue and acid, like that of the pools; and just beyond is another 
pool: these are all to the left of the road. The phenomenon of 
the floating islands may still be observed ; they are nothing more 
than reeds, or long coarse grass, the roots of which, bound toge- 
ther by the petrifying nature of the water, are sometimes detached 
from the shore. There are three more sources near the church 
of San Vittorino; and this very considerable supply of water 
has again rendered the marsh of Velia, which fills up the valley, 
nearly as unprofitable as when the Pelasgi received permission 
from the Casci to drain and cultivate the spot. The account of 
Dionysius, that the place was seventy stadia from Reate, that the 
larger lake was four plethra in extent, and his description of the 
marsh Velia, on the river Velinus, are perfectly correct. He also 
says the island was about fifty feet wide, and dedicated to the 
goddess of victory; so that his description tallies too closely with 
present appearances to admit of a doubt as to the site of Velia, 
and of the sacred lake of Cutilia. 


* Notwithstanding the adventitious matter with which the water 
abounds, there are fish in the lake, which are sometimes taken with a net. 
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Having thus shown the establishment of two Pelasgic colonies 
in Italy, (the Casci, and the Ginotrians,) and the positive resem- 
blance of the remains of their cities, with such as are yet found 
in the mountains of Arcadia, whence they originally issued, we 
proceed to the further consideration of the Sabines, a nation 
which seems to have superseded the Aborigines and Pelasgi, and 
even the Umbrians, who after their reduction, assumed the name 
of their Sabine conquerors. 

This people, says Cato, derived their name from Sabinus, son 
of Samus, a tutelar genius of their country, called also Sabo and 
Dius Fidius; and Varro hints that this last might be the same 
as the Dioscuri of the Spartans. Their first habitation was 
Testrina; they afterwards seized on Amiternum; and thence, in 
a nocturnal expedition, fell first upon Cutilia, and then upon 
Lista, and took both those places. ‘Those of the Aborigines who 
escaped retired to Reate; and after many fruitless attempts to 
regain Lista, withdrew from the contest. The Sabines now he- 
come the dominant tribe, spread their influence over all the region 
of the Casci, and of the Umbrians, as far as the Nar, on the « one 
side, and the Anio on the other, and gave their own name to the 
whole country, which it has ever after borne. 

There was one remarkable difference between the Sabines 
and the united nation of the Pelasgi and Casci, which may per- 
haps be traced to the Lacedemonian pride of the latter, inherited 
from a Spartan colony which had joined them, as well as from 
their original descent from that people. It was that the Sabines 
did not wall their towns—perhaps they were unable to do so, 
for they belonged to a colony which emigrated previous to the 
introduction of the practice into their part ol <ateece: 

Their connexion with the Lacedemonians is asserted by 
Hyginus, in his treatise De origine urbium Italicarum, who 

says, that coming with the Lacedemonians to Italy, they drove 
out the Siculi. Cato, also, and Aulus Gellius, represent the 
Sabines as a Spartan colony under Sabo; and Plutarch and 
Trogus confirm their Grecian origin. The first colony are 
said to have arrived in Italy long before the ‘Trojan war; the 
second body of Lacones came at a inuch later period, bringing 
with them some of the laws of Lycurgus, from the sev erity of 
which they had fled. Those which they adopted conferred upon 
them a high reputation for sanctity. 

Dionysius (lib. ii.) relates, that “after subduing Reate and 
the whole of the neighbouring region, the Sabines built several 
towns without walls, (areryiora) and among others, Cures.” 
At Amiternum, another of the towns built by the Sabines, ter- 
races are still to be seen—which, if the houses were united, in 
the manner yet common in several Greek and Italian towns, as, 
for instance, at Thermia and Siphnos, or at San Gregorio and 
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Poli, must have answered in a great measure the purpose of 
walls*,. The Sabine colonies from Reate seem to have followed 
the course of the valley of the Telonius, or Turano, leaving that 
of the Salto to the east. This latter was occupied by the 
Pelasgic Aborigines and the remains of the Siculi. 

Sabina is considered to have extended in later times as far 
as Nomentum; but it is clear from Virgil, that the supposed 
Sabine descent of Latinus, from Picus, Faunus, Sabinus, and 
Italus, was not purely Sabine; he appears rather to have de- 
scended from the Sabimes, after their intermixture with the 
Aborigines or Pelasgi, and the Siculi, (who are said by Cato and 
Sempronius to have been at one period the same people,) of 
whom Italus was king. It seems clear from Stephanus, that at 
one time the Antemnates also were Sabines, although on the left 
hank of the Anio; as well as Canina and Crustumerium. 

The Picentini and Samnites, according to both Pliny and 
Strabo, were Sabine colonies; and even the Marsi are said to 
have descended from the Sabines. Festus is of opinion that the 
Hernici are so called from rocks, which the Marsi call Herna. 
Servius says Herna is a Sabine word, and that the Hernici were 
a Sabine colony; and adds, that they received their name from 
the position of their country, which lay amongst rough and 
stony mountains. The Bruttii and Lucani were derived from 
the Sabines, through the Samnites. The Peucetii were 
Pelasgians. 

Of the Volsci, we have seen that the name was derived from 
that of the Opici or Osci. That their language was alike is 
plain. Pompeius Festus speaks of those “qui Obscé et Volsceé 
fabulantur, nam Latiné nesciunt.’’ As their country lay upon 
the coast, it is by no means surprising that several foreign esta- 
blishments were formed there. Cora and other places received 
Greek colonies, who may have been peaceably permitted to 
settle, and to cultivate the borders of the Pomptine Marshes. 

Of the Rutuli, there can be no doubt that they sprang from 
the same stock as the Aborigines and the Sabines; for on the 
paternal side, their king Tumnus was directly descended from 
Picus and Faunus; and, as his mother was of the family of 
Acrisius, even his maternal descent was from the Argives, or 
Pelasgi. 

The walls of Ardea are not built in the usual manner of the 
Pelasgi, but this may be accounted for by the softness of the 
voleanic materials of which they were constructed; for, whereas 


* There seems to have been some little deception in the boast of Lace- 
demon; for the city was seated on several insulated and defensible hills, and 
toward the Eurotas, was so effectually protected by a long line of perpen- 
dicular rocks, as to render a wall, at least on that side, wholly unnecessary. 
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the tufo of Ardea could be easily cut by a hatchet, the hard 
limestone and calcareous breccia of Argolis and Greece required 
considerable labour to reduce them into polygons. 

The Rutuli are classed by Virgil with the Veteres Sicani, 
who were the same as Siculi. The Ausonians and the Aurunci 
also were the same people, the S and R being frequently inter- 
changed ; in the most ancient Latin, there was in fact no R. 

Many of these seemingly different nations may be in reality 
traced to a common stock, assuming different names according 
to circumstances, but having, in most of the southern parts of 
the country laid down in our Map, what may be termed a foun- 
dation of Siculi, or Sicani, and in Umbria in the north, that of 
an ancient colony of Gauls; subsequently, however, the whole 
people were amalgamated, by two decided invasions of the 
eastern coast, by more civilized Pelasgi from Greece; and several 
smaller colonies landing at different times, formed settlements 
near the Tyrrhene sea. 

Dionysius says that the glory of the Pelasgi in Italy began to 
decrease before the time of the Trojan war, the Tyrrheni occupy- 
ing many of their towns. The Pelasgians, thus depressed, be- 
came mixed and confounded with the Aborigines, and with them 
possessed the site of Rome. 

Forty years previous to the Trojan war, (as the Romans say,) 
Evander led a colony from Palatium, or Palantium, an Arcadian 
city. This second Greek colony, after the arrival of the Pelasgi 
in Italy, formed one common nation with the Aborigines on the 
site of Rome. We have already seen that Palatium, near Reate, 
really existed—named probably by the Pelasgi, from the Arca- 
dian city, near Tegea; and we may suppose that it was from the 
Italian town that Evander and his colony came and built the city 
upon the Palatine Hill, so that it was only in a remote manner 
that he was connected with the original Arcadian city. 

The Cinotrian Aborigines, in the region near Rome, were, mm 
process of time, called Latins, from one of their kings, Latinus. 
Dionysius gives this account: (lib. i. 8.)—The indigenous Siculi 
were the first occupants of the site of Rome. The Aborigines, 
who had hitherto lived in villages on the mountains, having 
obtained assistance from the Pelasgi and other Greeks, drove out 
the Sicuh, built many cities, and seized upon all the country 
between the Liris and the Tyber: they afterwards received the 
name of Latins from Latinus, their king. The first who reigned 
at Laurentum was Saturn; to him Picus succeeded, reigning 
thirty-seven years; Faunus succeeded Picus, and reigned forty- 
four years; and Latinus, his successor, reigned about the time of 
the Trojan War.—Ovid and others, in deriving the name of 
Latium from the concealment of Saturn (latente deo,) possibly 
record the history of some chief of the interior, who had fled 
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from the mountains to the coast for safety; but the etymology 
seems fabulous. 

Having thus endeavoured to establish the descent of the 
Latins from the Aborigines, and having shown the intermixture 
of the latter with the Pelasgi and other Greeks, it is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further—the remainder of the history of 
the country being intimately connected with that of Rome itself. 


LANGUAGES. 


In the foregoing remarks, it has been already observed that 
the Umbrians (who, according to Pliny, Florus, and others, were 
the most ancient natives of Italy,) are supposed to have derived 
their origin from the Gauls. This is asserted by Solinus; and 
Isidorus also of Seville, an author of the seventh century, who 
wrote several books on etymology and languages, expressly calls 
them Celts. 

Herodotus says, that the Pelasgi in the north of Italy spoke 
a Barbaric tongue, and not Greek,—that is, not pure Greek :— 
“Tlexkacyo. BapBapov yAwooay tevtes.” These northern Pelasgi 
seem to haye been those who united with the Umbrians; and 
the females being, for the most part, of Umbrian origin, it is 
probable that their children spoke the language of their Umbrian 
mothers, with a certain admixture of the paternal tongue. If the 
Umbnians were really Gauls, it would be natural to refer to the 
Gallic language all that is not Latin or Greek; the term Gaul, 
is, however, somewhat indefinite, for it seems to have been ap- 
plied toa I] colonies coming from the North, even to Illyrian, and 
nerhaps even to Thracian and Dacian colonies. 

The Aborigines, upon their admixture with the earliest 
Pelasgi, were called Casci. This people built their towns with- 
out walls, were acquainted with few of the arts of civilized life, 
and lived in huts of straw; and from these huts, if the Pelasgi 
could be proved to have spoken, as they possibly did, the lan- 
guage of the Epirots, (which may have been the same as the 
Macedonian, Thracian, and Phrygian, the parent of the modern 
Albanian,) their name seems to have been derived; Casct in 
Albanian, signifying thatch, which is in Hebrew, Case. 

Of the Umbrian tongue, the Kugubian Tables seem the best 
specimen. They were found near Scheggia in the year 1444, at 
the temple of Jupiter Apenninus, inscnbed on seven plates of 
brass; and relate apparently to the sacrifices and ceremonies 
performed at the temple to IVVE GRABOVEI, or Jupiter Grabo- 
vius, as a “ PIHACLV TVTA PER IKVVINA,”’ an atonement or 
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piaculum for all Ikuvium—(Eugubium). Tight of the inserip- 
tions are in Umbrian or Pelasgic, (commonly called Etruscan,) 
and four in Latin characters. In the latter, which seem to be 
like the other Tables as to their contents, but somewhat moder- 
nized, the letter O appears instead of V, and sometimes F. The 
G is also introduced, which was not used, as it is imagined, till 
about the year 400 U.C. Those in the Umbrian character may 
be three hundred years older. 

Iixcept a letter somewhat similar in form to the Hebrew 
Beth, and which, like it, has the sound of V, there seems no 
material difference between the Umbrian characters and those of 
Pelasgic or ancient Greek: the lines likewise, as in most oriental 
languages, run from right to left. It has been shown in the 
Hore Pelasgice of Bishop Marsh, that [ and F were used indis- 
criminately in Greece. (Page 76). A slight alteration had taken 
place in the language, when the Tables in the Roman letters 
were written. 

According to Lanzi, the third Table is an edict, for the feast 
« Plenarum Urnarum.” The date is “ Idibus plenarum Urnarum 
xvili Kal. Decembres.” “ Hitipes, plenasier, nrnasier, ubtretia, 
k. t.” For the original characters, see plate of inscriptions (a). 
The concluding 'T is explained by ‘Tesem, used for Decem; but 
it is not easy to recognize in the fourth w ord, XV 

A prayer for the agriculture of all Ikuvium, (written on the 
older tables 110VINA, ‘but by good fortune, in one of those in 
Roman characters, IKVVINA,) runs thus :—* Bue. peracrei. piha- 
. Clu. di. grabovel. pihatu. ocre. fisei. pihatu. tota. liovina. di. gra- 
bovie. pihatu. ocrer. fisier. totar. liovinar. nome. nerf. arsmo. 
veiro. peuo. castruo. fri. pihatu. futu. fos. pacer. pase. tua. ocre- 
fisi. tote. liovine. erer. nomne. erar. nomne. di. grabovie. salvo, 
seritu. ocrefisi. salva. seritu. tota. iovina;” or, “ Bove piaculo 
piatus esto Jupiter Graboyei piamitre (najus) ‘sacrificii expiato 
totam Jovinam. Jupiter Grabovi piamine sacrificiorum totius 
Jovine nominibus agrum virum pecus oppido expiato fiasque 
volens propitius pace tua sacrifico totius Jovine gentis, eorum 
nomine, earum nomine. Jupiter Grabovi, salvo satu sacrificii, 
satum sospita toti Jovine.”—This prayer is taken from one of 
the tables written in Roman characters; but the words nearly 
correspond with those in the Umbrian character. 

‘The Eugubian Tables show that S was used in the Umbrian 
tongue, as in the old Latin, instead of R. The same sentence, 
which, in the older chances was written SENALPERT. SEREV. 
sup. [to be read from right to left—see plate of inscriptions, (6) ] 
is, in the Latin Tables, post. VERIR. TREBLANIR. “ After the 
boars, three in number,” &c. 

A few other instances may suffice as a specimen of the lan- 
guage from which the Latin seems to have originated. We find 
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arsie for ignis, and pirase from the Greek, for the same. In one, 
is the word sup for fire, in Latin characters :— Pir orto est 
toteme liovine,” or, “ignis ortus est toto Ikuvine.”? Wine and 
bread have preserved nearly their original names, as is proved 
by the sentence, “Tiu puni, tiu vinu,” given in the plate of in- 
scriptions, (fig. c,) which signifies “adponite panes, adponite 
vinum ;” the first word Tiu being from the Greek Ti@ewaz, or 
Geo. In the following passage (of which the original may be 
seen in the plate of inscriptions, fig. d,) Jupiter is represented as 
having a sacrifice of three oxen, the fat of which is burnt. “Jovi 
Grabovio bubus tribus facito arvinam ustoenta.” Ap Sivvn, says 
Hesychius, is the Sicilian for fat—An object which was ordered 
to be placed on the apex or acroterion of the temple, is spoken 
of in one of the tables, as “ Anglome Hondomu;” and in a sub- 
sequent one, “ Anglome somo;” the angulo summo of a later 
period. Among the Greek words in the Umbrian, “ Puemune 
pubrice,” for Io:uwnv publicus, or priest, is curious; it occurs 
also in an inscription found near Amiternum. 

In the article Etruria, it will be seen that the alphabets of 
the Lydians, of the Etrurians, and of the Umbrians, and all that 
can be ascertained of the Pelasgi, were so similar to each other, 
that it is impossible not to suppose these people descended from 
one common stock. 

The result of an examination of the Eugubian Tables is that 
it was from the Umbrian language that the Latin was mainly 
derived; the contrary, namely, that the Umbrian was derived 
from Rome, cannot have been the case; for the last of the tables 
was composed before the year 400 U.C., at which time the Romans 
had not penetrated so far to the north as Umbria, having only 
just conquered the Veientes. Another component part must 
have been the old semi-barbarous Greek which the two colonies 
of the Pelasgi had imported. Of its third and last element, the 
Gaulish or Gallic tongue, we are almost wholly ignorant, and 
there is now little hope of obtaining any knowledge of it. The 
Latin, as is affirmed by Dionysius, (lib. i.,) was subsequently 
more and more mixed with Greek. 

It is somewhat more difficult to determine the origin of the 
Sabine tongue. Such words of the language as have been pre- 
served, seem to be either Gallic or Thracian ; certainly they are 
neither Greek nor Latin. Cata, in Sabine, says Varro, means 
pointed; Cateia, in Gallic, is a dart. Ciprus or Ciprius, in 
Sabine, is good; Crepirum means right; Herna, rocks; in 
Celtic, a rock is Arn; Irpus or Hirpus is a wolf; Lexula a cake; 
Nero, strength; and Strebula, flesh offered in sacrifice. 

The names of the deities of Umbria followed the changes of 
the language, and seem to have varied according to the localities 
consecrated to their worship. The Di Krabovie of the Umbrians 
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is the Ae or Atos of the Greeks, with the addition of the Latin 
epithet, Cura Boum; and the 1vparerR, Zevrarnp ; the title of 
Krapuvie is, however, given not only to ivvE, Jove, but to 
Marre, Mars; and also'to VuFtung. (Plate, fig. e and /*) 
This latter word, the very learned Lanzi supposes equivalent to 
Evios or Eviov, (Bacchus,) wondering at the same time how 
Apollo was neglected in a nation descended from the Pelasgi. 
The word Vufiune, however, is as easily converted into Soifos 
as into Evcos, Ennius has “ Versibus quos olim Fauni Vatesque 
canebant ;? and the word in question is not far from the Deum 
INVIVN—a word sometimes found in commexion with Pan, Syl- 
vanus, and Faunus. Among the divinities of Umbria, we find 
also Janus or Dianus, who was, as Scaliger cbserves, the God of 
the Sun, and father of Circe; Joviscus, or the young Jove; and 
Sata, the goddess of seed; a goddess so often invoked by this 
agricultural people, that it seems as if a blight was a frequent 
misfortune. Museiate and Cvreiate are Movoa and Kopa; 
Kureties and Coredier are Curetes; and the name Pieriates, a 
family or priesthood of the Umbrians, seems derived from the 
Greek Pieria. Much of the religion of the Umbrians may thus 
be traced back to Greece. FV ijuvi was Filius Jovis, or Dius 
Fidius; Fise Sapi, Filius Sabi; and Fijuve Sansi, Sancus, after- 
wards confounded with Hercules. All these gods obtained a 
place among the divinities of Rome in consequence of the con- 
quests and immigration of the Aborigines and Sabines mixed 
with the Umbrians and Pelasgi. 

The Umbrian language cannot be quitted without mention- 
ing that in one of the inseriptions, the subject of which seems to 
be the sacrifice of a dog, or perisculacismus, the whelp, in Latin, 
Catlus, is called Katle, while the dog is Hunte or Hound, wiich 
some may think evidence of a northern tongue*.—See Plate of 
Inscriptions, fig. g. 

Another specimen of the language, found in 1742, near 
Assisi, may possibly be of a later time,—when the Romans had 
conquered Umbria; is seems, however, almost equally unintelli- 
gible. 

AGER. BMPS, ET. 
TERMNAS, OHT. 

C. V. VISTINIE. NER. T. BABR. 
MARONMEIL. 
VOIS, NER. PROPARTK. 
T. V. VOISIENER. 
SACRE. STAIIY. 


* This sacrifice of the dog is mentioned hy Lycophron, as offered to 
Ilecate, in the cave of Zerynthus in Samothrace—“ ZnpuvOov avtpov tijs 
kuvooayou Beas.” ‘This island was the holy place of the Pelasgic mysteries, 


and particularly connected with Umbria, by the flight of Dardanus thither 
from Cortona, 
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This has been translated “Ager emptus et termimatus est 
cippis quinque Vestiniorum.... Tit. Babri.... Volsiniorum 
pro parte Kardin. Terminis quingue Volsiniorum sacrificio sta- 
tuto.” The translation proves how little the language is under- 
stood. 

The song of the Fratres Arvales, or twelve priests who 
celebrated the Ambarvalia at Rome, is of higher antiquity than 
the Eugubian Tables in Latin characters. Their hymn is said 
to have been sung in honour of Ceres; perhaps she was included 
among the Semunes or deities of seeds; but the song calls first 
upon Mars. They sacrificed a sow, a sheep, and a bull, (Suove- 
taurilia,) principally at Festi, on the limits of ancient Rome. 
(Vide Festi.) heir feasts, called Terminalia, were instituted in 
the time of Numa; in the time of Tullus Hostilius, a certain 
Mamurius (vide Dionysius) having made the Ancilia for the 
Salian dances with such art, that the original, which was regarded 
as a kind of Palladium, could not he distinguished from the rest, 
received in return for his labour, the privilege that his name 
(which bore a great resemblance to that of the god Marmar, 
from which it was probably derived) should be inserted at the 
close of all the songs of the Ambarvalia. 

The name, Salians, says Dionysius, is derived from e€adXeo- 
Gat, (to dance.) By the Greeks, they were called Curetes; and 
in the Umbrian Tables, Kureties and Coredier, as has been 
already observed. It must be remembered that Numa, (in 
whose palace the first of the shields or ancilia was found placed 
by no mortal hand,) came from the Sabine Cures; he was con- 
sequently of the race of those, who, after taking possession of 
part of Umbria and of the lands of the Aborigines, had arrived 
within twenty-five miles of that Rome, which he was afterwards 
called to govern. He reigned six hundred and seventy-two years 
before our era; consequently the song of the Arvales existed 
about two hundred and fifty years prior to the last of the Kugu- 
bian Tables, which is dated CCC of the Fratria or College, or 
between 300 and 400 U.C. But those of the Tables, which 
were written in the Umbrian or Pelasgic character, may be 
refered to a much more ancient date, when the letter O was 
unknown; and there can be no reason why they should not be 
supposed the original rituals of the Fratria, compiled at the 
foundation of the order, and coeval with the Arval hymns. It 
may be observed that the earlier and later specimens of the 
language, as exhibited in these monuments, are so similar, that 
there can be no doubt that the language of Latium was Umbrian, 
though it seems to have been afterwards changed by Hellenisms 
and other refinements. 

In the Arval hymn, each passage was repeated thrice, and, as 
Festus says of the Salian dancers, the Presultor advanced, “ et 
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amptruabat,”’ then all the rest came “et redamptruabant,’” or 


danced and sang as he had done. The song was called “ Tripo- 
dare Carmen ;” and the priest, Terkantur or Ter Cantator. The 
song of the Arvales is given under the article Feséi. 

The Satur of this hymn is found also in the Eugubian Tables ; 
—Lanzi translates it ador, discarding the S. 2atupea in Greek, 
means an esculent herb. In the Eugubian Tables Fvfere is also 
found. Aotpwos or AvpeEv arog is equivalent to pestilitas maris. 
Berber is said to be a title of Mars.—Quintilian remarks, “ mu- 
tari religio vetat et consecratis utendum est;’ this is so true, 
that even as late as the third century of our era the Arvales still 
sang this hymn, which, as it was written ten centuries before, 
they could not have understood. ‘Two quarto volumes, little 
known in England, containing much interesting matter on the 
subject of the Arvales, and their Archaic poems, have been pub- 
lished in Italy. 

It has been usual to reckon four periods, during each of which 
the Roman language underwent sensible changes. Bourguet and 
Maffei reckon back from Cicero to Plautus a hundred and forty 
years as the first period. The second was from Plautus to the 
Decemvirs, two hundred and seventy years, and in this the laws 
of the XII Tables were collected. The third period was from 
the Decemvirs to the time of Servius Tullius, a hundred and 
fifteen years, and in this the treaty between Rome and Carthage, 
mentioned and seen by Polybius, was written. The fourth, or 
earliest period, was from Servius Tullius to Numa, a hundred 
and thirty-eight years, and an example is subjoined supposed by 
some to be of that period. For a full description of this monu- 
ment, with the bas-reliefs attached to it, bearing the more modern 
words Apollini and Klatre, we refer the reader to Lanzi’s Saggio 
di Lingua Etrusca, vol. ii. p. 538. 


LERPIRIOR. SANTIRPIOR. DVIR. FOR. 
FOVEER. DERTIER. DIERIR. VOTIR. 
FARER. VEF. NARATV. VEF. PON]. 
SIRTIR. 


The metal plate on which this is written is said to have been 
found in the country of the Falisci, and to have passed through 
the hands of Ligorio, who is known to have been a falsifier of 
antiquities. The Apollo and Diana may possibly be his work ; 
but as he cannot be suspected of knowledge sufficient to invent 
an inscription so like to truth, the latter is probably authentic. 
As to Falerii, its real situation could not have been known to 
Ligorio so it is now useless to inquire whence this monument 
was brought. Lanzi gives this translation of it :—“ Lerpirius. 
Santirpius. Duoviri. quod. voverunt. iterare. dies, votivos. 
egerunt, et. nuncupato. (tempore) et. deinceps. iterum.” After 
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the word votivos, this translation is evidently incorrect. The 
inscription is in the language of Ikuvium: Farer has probably 
reference to Farina; Vef is proved by Passeri to be the ori- 
ginal of Oves; and Naratu means the dedication of the two 
offerings. 

Nothing can be found of the Roman tongue of the time of 
Romulus, which has not been confessedly modernised. Diony- 
sius says positively, (lib. 11.) “that Greek was the language then 
in use, and that the Roman tongue was altogether a mixture of 
Greek and Barbarian,’ 2) eotiv 1) wrerwv Atwdrss. As it now 
stands, the sixteenth of the laws of that period, collected by 
Justus Lipsius, runs thus :— 

“ Duumviri perduellionem judicent: sia duumyiris provocarit, 
provocatione certato. Si vincent, caput obnubito, arbori infelici 
suspendito, verberato vel intra pomoerium vel extra pomoerium :” 
but it is probable that it does not contain one single word of the 
law as it originally stood. One of the laws of Romulus, which, 
though evidently modernised, retains more of the original phrase- 
ology, is as follow: — 


SEI. NVRVS. PLORASIT. SACRA. 
DEIVEIS. PARENTOM. ESTOD. 


Another is, 


QVEI. NOX. FORTOIN. PAXSIT. SEIIM. 
ALIQVIPS. OCCISIT. IOVRE. CAISOS. ESTOD. 


A proof that these laws have been totally remodelled as to 
language, is afforded by the fact that a law of Numa Pompilius, 
preserved by Festus, is full of archaisms, which in the former 
examples, are wanting. 


SEI. QUOI. HEMONE. LOEBESO. SCIENS. 
DOLOD. MALOD. MORTEI. DUEIT. 

PASEICID. ESTOD. SEI. IM. IMPRODENS. 

SE. DOLOD. MALOD. OCEISI. PRO. KAPITED, 
OCEISI. ET. CNATEIS. EIOUS. ENDO. 
CONCIONED. ASIETE. SOBEICITOD. 


In Festus, the words are divided, which possibly they were not 
in the original, and doubtless have been somewhat modernised ; 
they are still, however, so different from the Latin of later times, 
that not more than four of the words could be understood by an 
ordinary Latin scholar. It may be thus translated into Latin of 
a later time. “Si quis, hominem liberum, dolo sciens morti 
dabit, parricida esto. Si imprudens se dolo malo occidit, pro 
capite occisi et natus ejus in concione, arietem subjicito.” 

The word 1omoNvs occurs in the Eugubian Tables, but 
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there it is said to be a proper name. Quintilian notices the ter- 
mination of the ancient ablative in D; as in the above specimen, 
dolod malod for dolo malo. 

Another law of Numa is this—“ Pelex asam Junonis nei 
tagito. Sei tagit, Junoni crinebos demeiscis acnom faeminam 
caedito.”” Or, “ Pellex aram Junonis ne tangito: si tangit, 
Junoni crinibus demissis agnum feeminam ceedito.” 

One of the laws of Servius Tullius, (whose historical name, 
it may be observed, is probably composed of Servius, Latin, and 
Aovrtos, Greek) runs thus:--“ Sei. puer. parentem. verberit. 
ast. ole, plorasit. puer. deiveis. parentom. sacer. estod;” or, “ 81 
puer parentem verberet, at ille ploraverit, puer divis parentum 
sacer esto.” The son was to be sacrificed to the paternal gods.— 
That alterations have been made here is certain, since the letters 
used in Rome, in the time of Servius Tullius, were Greek; that 
is, they resembled the characters of the Eugubian Tables; for 
Polybius says the ancient and modern Latin were so different 
that the wisest scholars could scarcely understand the former, and 
adds, that he saw upon a Stele, on the Aventine, an inscription 
in Greek characters, recording the treaty between Servius Tullius 
and the confederation of the Latins. 

The Lex Tribunicia Prima, which was made previous to the 
embassy under the Decemviri to Athens, is, perhaps, but slightly 
altered: ——“ Sei. quis. aliuta. faxit. cum. pequnia. familiaq, sacer. 
estod. sei. quis. im. occisit. paricida. nec. estod;’’ 7. e., “Si quis 
aliter fecerit, cum pecunia familidque sacer esto. Si quis eum 
occisit, paricida non esto.” 

The “aliuta faxit” seems to mean “hath slain another.” It 
was not lawful to kill a person in the predicament called Sacer, 
though the crime was not considered capital. 

Some examples shall now be given of the laws of the XII 
Tables, collected after the expulsion of the kings, about the year 
303 U.C.; though somewhat altered, in accommodation to the 
subsequent changes i in the language of the state, they will serve 
to convey some idea of the Latinity of time.—* Patrei. endo. 
fidio. vitae. necisque. potestas. estod. terque. im. venom. darier. 
jous. estod. sei. pater. fidiom. ter. venom. duit. fidios. a. patre. 
leber. estod.” Another begins thus—‘“ Sei. in. jous. vocat. nei. 
eat. statim. encapito. antestarier.”’ &e. Another of these laws 
runs thus——“ Sei. quis. occentasit. casmenve. conduit. quod. alte- 
rom. fl.citiom. faxit. kapital.estod”’ Another—* $i. quis. occen- 
tavisset. sive. carmen. condidisset.” &c. 

That the original phraseology of these Tables has been mate- 
rially changed seems in the highest degree probable; for Polybius 
(lib. 111.) says, that “ the treaty of peace between Rome and Car- 
thage in the third century U.C., could not be read in his time, 
except by the learned; whereas, it would appear, that any 
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Roman, without being a great antiquary, might have made out 
the seuse of these laws of the XIT Tables. 

The Duihan inscription, which Quintilan believed to be 
ancient, but which being decayed by age had been recopied about 
the fie of Claudius, was originally written about the vear 500 
U.S. The naval victory over the Car thaginiaus, which it records, 
took place U.S. 494. Some of the restorations are judicious, 
but the words must have been considerably altered to suit the 
improved orthography of the time. 


C. Biliot. mw. r. Cos. Advorsom. Cartacinienseis. en. Siceliad. 
Rem. cerens. Ecest Anos. cocnatos. popli. Romani. artisumad. 
Obsedeone. D.. XEMET. LECIONEIS. Cartacinienseis. omneis. 
MAXIMOSQVE. MACISTRATOS. Lucaes. Bovebos. relicteis. 
NOVEM. CASTREIS. EXFOCIONT. MACELam. moenitam. urbem. 
PYCNANDOD. CEPET. ENQVE. EODEM. MACestratod. prospere. 
REM. NAVEBOS. MARID. CONSOL. PRIMOS. Ceset. 

CLASESQVE. NAVALES. PRIMOS. ORNAVET. PArayetque. diebos. 


ed 
ake 


CVMQVE. EIS. NAVEBOS. CLASEIS. POENICAS. OMnis. paratis. 

SVMAS. COPIAS. CARTACINIENSEIS. PRAESENTed. maxumod. 

DICTATORED. OLOROM. IN. ALTOD. MARID. Pvcnandod. vicet. 
&e. 


The tombs of the Scipios, discovered A.D. 1780, (which are 
among the most interesting of Roman discoveries, both as sepul- 
chres and on account of their inscriptions,) prove how slowly the 
language advanced to the perfection it afterwards attained. In- 
deed, it does not seem to have been a cultivated language till the 
sixth centur y U.S. Some other tongue, perhaps the Etruscan, 
must have maintained a considerable degree of popularity till the 
middle of the seventh ceutury U.S.; “for by the Julian law, 
U.S. 663, public acts were ordered to be in Latin; whence we 
may infer that till that time, other languages had been employed 
indifferently with the Latin. 

The inscription upon the tomb of Scipio Barbatus, who was 
Consul U.S. 456, runs thus:— 


CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARBATVS. GNAIVOD. 
PATRE. PROGNATVS. FORTIS. VIR. SAPIENSQUE. 
QUOIUS. FORMA. VIRTUTEI. PARISUMA. FUIT. 
CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. QUEL. FUIT. APUD. VOS. 
TAURASIA. CISAUNA. SAMNIO. CEPIT. 


SUBICIT. OMNE. LOUCANA. OPSIDESQUE. ABDOUCIT.” 


In this it is not difficult to perceive that Gnaivod is Cneo; 
quoius, cujus; and Loucana, Lucaniam. It may be observed 
also that the accusative after the verb was not then thought 
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necessary. In the two first lines, P has been retained for P in 
the original; this character may also be observed in the Tusculan 
tombs of the Turpilii and Fur. In the latter it even stood for 
Ph or &. 
The next inscription seems still more archaic. 

HONCOINO, PLOIRVME. COSENTIONT. R. 

DVONORO. OPTVMO. FVISE. VIRO. 

LVCIOM. SCIFIONE. FILIOS. BARBATI. 

CONSOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. HIC. FUET., A... 

HEC. CEPIT. CORSICA. ALERIAQUE. URBE. 

DEDET. TEMPESTATEBUS. AIDE. MERETO. 


Or, “ Hune unum plurimi consentiunt Romani, Bonorum opti- 
mum fuisse virum, Lucium Scipionem filium Barbati. Consul, 
Censor, AMdilis, hic fuit apud vos. Hie cepit Corsicam, Aleri- 
amque urbem, Dedit Tempestatibus adem merit.” 

This inseription, which can belong to no other period than 
the beginning of the sixth century of Rome, is such, that a Ro- 
man of the Augustian age would have found it difficult to trans- 
late even the first line. 

Another of these inscriptions will serve to show the language 
was now beginning to improve:—* L. Cornelius. Gn. F. Gn. N. 
Scipio. Magna. Sapientia. Multasque. Virtutes. Aitate. Quom. 
Parva. Possidet. Hoc. Saxsum. Quoiei. Vita. Defecit. Non Ho- 
nos.” &c, &c. In this the Latin is more intelligible, though even 
here, we find “ magna sapientia” for magnam sopientiam. These 
inscriptions have the merit of belonging to a period confessedly 
historic. Though the memorials of so great a family, they are 
upon the common peperino, or Alban stone, and are proofs how 
little the Romans had at that time advanced toward splendour or 
refinement. 


We trust, that from the preceding investigations, it will be 
perceived that the Eugubian Tables, (even the very latest.) 
having been written before the conquest of Umbria by the 
Romans, the language of that country could not have been 
derived from Rome. The inscription beginning AGER. EMPs. 
from the same country, shows that it was long before good Latin 
was known there. It is clear also, from that found near Falerii, 
that the language of Umbria had then found its way to the Roman 
Campagna; a circumstance strongly corroborative of the con- 
quests of the Umbrians, as recorded in history. It will be per- 
ceived likewise, that the most ancient inscriptions, and the laws 
of Rome, though subsequently modernized, still retain many of 
the peculiarities of the Umbrian inscriptions, so as to be unin- 
telligible to a Roman of the Augustan age; and that even so late 
as the beginning of the sixth century U.C., the words, as well as 


the style, have still an air of the most venerable antiquity. Livy 
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says that the hymn of Livius Andronicus, though composed in 
the sixth century U.C. was, even in his time “abhorrens et 
inconditum.” 

It may be urged that this Umbrian language never extended 
south of Rome, but such an assertion we think sufficiently dis- 
proved by an inscription found at Velletri, in the Volscan lan- 
guage, which is evidently nothing more than a modification of 
the same tongue, (vide Plate of Inscriptions, fig. h.;) and still 
further to the south, in a fragment found at Herculaneum, there 
are no less than seventeen of the same words, or but slightly 
different. 

The Oscan, though some of the specimens yet existing in 
inscriptions are of difficult interpretation, must have borne a 
strong resemblance to the Latin of the commonalty of Rome; 
for plays were acted in it before the populace, which of course 
they understood. The Oscans were Opici, who coming south- 
wards expelled the Siculi (Thucyd.); and as their origin, and 
that of the Sabines, of the Aiqui, of the Apuli, and of the Volsci 
were the same, there must have been a close afhnity between 
their languages. 

A specimen of the Oscan, from Campania, is given in the 
Plate of Inscriptions, fig. i. This is interpreted “ L. Slabius. 
ZL. Anchilius Mediastutici Junonali Preepositi proferunt.” The 
translation seems fanciful, and might perhaps begin better with 
Junonalis sum. The name is of Lucius Slabius Lucilius, Med- 
dix Tuticus or magistrate, &c. 

It will certainly oceur to many that a principal element of 
the Latin language might have been Etruscan. It is certain, 
however, that the Etruscan was so widely different, that in order 
to understand it the Romans were obliged to devote as much 
time to its acquisition as they did to that of Greek. If there 
were any similarity between the Latin and Etruscan tongues, a 
knowledge of the one would materially assist us in comprehend- 
ing the meaning of the other. But so far is this from being the 
case, that notwithstanding the great number of Etruscan inscrip- 
tions which exist, and although many of the religious ceremonies 
of Rome were derived from Etruria, which must have perpetuated 
the language, the assertion of Niebuhr, that we are only certain 
of the translation of two Etruscan words, Ril avil,—annos vixit, 
or vixit annos,—is not far from the truth; and even with respect 
to these two words, we cannot tell which is the verb vivit, or 
which the substantive annos. 

Of the Tuscan language, proper names, and some formule, 
seem to have been the only portions received into the Roman 
language, and even these were materially changed. Thus, Lekne 
became Licinius; Titiu, Titius, or Titus; Tetile, Titilius; and 
Tetnie, Titinius. 
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It is known that from the year U.C. 509, the intercourse 
of the Romans with the Greeks began to be frequent; and so 
persuaded were the Romans of that period of their Greek or 
Trojan origin, that they requested of King Seleucus a remission 
of tribute for the people of Ilium. Niebuhr observes, that the 
Roman ambassador to the Tarentines spoke bad Greek in the 
fifth century U.C.; and in the time of Hannibal, about the vear 
U.C. 536, a century later, many Romans spoke Greek. U.C 
549, the Romans were connected still more closely with the 
Greeks of Asia, and had also made a treaty with the king of 
Macedon; and U.C. 564, one of the Seipios had crossed the 
Hellespont, and recognised the Ilienses as relations of the 
Romans. Livy says, Evander brought letters to Latium. Taci- 
tus says the same. Solinus agrees with Pliny, that the Pelasgi 
first introduced writing into the country. 

From the moment of this connexion with Greece, the lan- 
guage of Rome began to improve, and advanced to perfection as 
the connexion of the Romans with Greece became more in- 
mate. Indeed, it has been often said that the Latin was only a 
dialect of the Greek language; and, according to Suidas, a gram- 
marian named Tyrannion wrote to prove that such was the fact. 
Dionysius says plainly that the ancient AZolic Greek was the 
primitive Roman tongue; and if so, it is not surprising that the 
Latin should afterwards have so casily enriched and refined itself 
from the copious stores of Athenian eloquence. Nothing but 
an intimate connexion could have produced the similarity 
observable in the Greek and Latin languages, in such words as 
were of the most common use; such as, vicus, 6txos; aratrum, 
apoTpov; ager, aypos; lac, yada, yadtaxtos; bos, Bods; sus, 
avs; ovis, ots; oleum, eAaov; vinum, 6ivos; malum, pHAor; 
equus, (z7os, with the usual interchangeable g and p; pater, 
TaTnp ; mater, wnTnp; filius, vios. The names also of many of 
the deities of Rome were introduced from Greece through the 
Pelasgo-Sabine colony. 

These remarks have perhaps been extended to a greater 
length than could have been expected in a work of this nature, 
yet the subject is so intimately connected with the history of 
the ancient possessors of the countries of Latium and Sabina, 
that the facts detailed cannot fail to be interesting, and may ulti- 
mately, perhaps, lead to further researches. and to more con- 
clusive investigations. 
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Addenda to the Article ALBANO (LAKE)—-(p. 22.) ° 


THE fragments of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, published in 1816 
by Monsignor Mai, at Milan, contain several passages relating 
to the Alban Lake, which may not be generally known. 

“ While Veii was besieged by the Romans, about the time of 
the rising of the Dog Star, (when all lakes and rivers diminish, 
except the Nile of Egypt,) a certain lake in the Alban moun- 
tains, one hundred and twenty stadia distant from Rome, and 
near the site of the ancient Alba, began suddenly to increase 
from its own Iidden resources, without any assistance from 
clouds or showers; and tearing a passage through the side of the 
crater, deluged the plains below in the form of a powerful 
streain, inundating the surrounding country, and destroying many 
rural habitations.” (Antiq. Rom. Ixii. frag. xi. U.C. 356.) In 
fragment xii. the Etruscan augur informs the Romans that © Veii 
would be taken when the natural sources of the Alban Lake 
being augmented, their waters should nevertheless not reach the 
sea.” In fragment xvi. the Delphic Oracle announces, that “so 
long as the sources (at mnyat) of the Alban Lake were super- 
abundant, and ran into the sea, so long would the gods and 
Gite inmeceni ole ell Cetend tat Clty, sue. ee leat wwiCn 
these waters shall have relinquished their original nature and 
ancient course, and shall have found another channel, by which 
nevertheless they shall not reach the sea, then the city of Veu 
will fall.’ These passages show that the Alban Lake did actu- 
uly, at one period, overflow its banks, forming the Rivus Al- 
banus, which issued from the lowest point in the lip of the 
crater. <A passage also of Cicero (de Divinatione, lib. 1.) shows 
that a river once ran from the lake. THe mentions that, when 
the lake had violently overflowed, Veii, according to the pro- 
phecies, could not be taken, so long as the water ran into the 
sea by its own natural channel and descent—“lapsu et cursu 
suo ad mare protluisset.”’ 
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As there were, perhaps, not fewer than fifty air vents com- 
municating with the Emissary of this lake, it will be evident 
that workmen may have been lowered through each of these 
orifices, and thus the work may have been completed with ease 
within the given period. 


Addenda to the Article ALLIA—(p. 43.) 


The Gauls, at the siege of Clusium, do not appear to have 
had, at the beginning, an army of more than thirty thousand 
men; but in their expedition to Rome their forces consisted of 
at least seventy thousand. The Romans had in the field an 
army of forty thousand men, though only twelve thousand were 
absolutely citizens, the remainder consisting of the contingents 
which the Allies were bound to furnish. This is rendered pro- 
bable by the researches of the learned Niebuhr, whose disquisi- 
tions on subjects unconnected with topography are invaluable. 
Diodorus is cited by him, to prove that the left wing consisted 
of twenty-four thousand men. The right wing, says Niebuhr, 
had two legions of veterans, and three civic legions. The left 
wing of the Romans extended to the Tyber; the right, which 
was composed of the worst troops, was stationed in the hilly 
country. The Gauls were in sufficient numbers to outflank the 
Romans, and having routed the right wing, which fled through 
the uneven country directly toward Rome, they were enabled, 
by not pursuing the fugitives, to pour down from the hills upon 
the low ground by the Tyber, and to intercept the retreat of the 
remaining Romans, who suffered much in their attempts to cross 
the river in their flight. The Roman troops had been assembled 
at Veli previous to the attack of the Gauls, probably supposing 
that, coming from Clusium, the enemy would have remained on 
the right bank of the river. 


Addenda to the Article RomE—(p. 377.) 


The Roman style of building, when tufo or Alban stone was 
used, was in the city, as in the colonies, in rectangular blocks, 
and almost uniform, as in Nepe, Falerii, Galeria, Ardea, and 
many other places. 

The wall below the Tabularium, overlooking the ancient 
Forum of Rome, was built in the year U.C. 674 [676], and is 
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therefore a precious relic. It was perfectly regular, and the 
columns of the Tabularium stood upon it as a podium. Recent 
excavations below the Tabularium, and in the interior of the 
building, show that a little hollow, or ravine, ran originally 
between the two summits of the hill, corresponding to the 
details given in the ancient marble plan of Rome. This hollow 
was afterwards, by degrees, filled up by buildings. 
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Of the walls of Servius Tullius, one of the best and least 
doubtful specimens is that (now much decayed) under the church 
of Santa Balbina, on the right hand of the exit at the Porta 
Capena. This wall is of tufo, and was constructed with alter- 
nate layers of square and oblong stones, presenting im one course 
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their sides, and in the next their ends. This was, in fact, the 
easiest and best method of building with such materials. 
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WALL OF SERVIUS TULLIUS, NEAR TIIE CHURCIL OF SANTA BALBINA 
AND TITE PORTA CAPENA, 


We have noticed in the article Artexa Volscorum a most 
remarkable resemblance between the portal of Mycenz and the 
gate of Arpinum, and have thence inferred the great probability 
of connexion between Greece and Italy in remote times. here 
is yet another link which does not seem to have been hitherto 
observed. The arch has been attributed to the Romans; but 
domes formed by approaching stones, like the treasuries of 
Atreus and Minyas, have been held to be distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Greek architecture. It is there’ore important if it 
ean be shown, that in very ancient times the Romans and the 
Etruscans constructed domes, on principles identically the same 
as those of Mycene and Orchomenos. Among the Etruscan 
tombs at Tarquinii is one of which a section is subjoined. The 


diameter of the dome is about eighteen feet, and its height nearly 
the same. It is constructed on the exact model of the treasury 
of Atreus at Mycene. 

The prison, near the Roman Forum, called Mamertine, from 
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Ancus Martius (Mamers,) is considered the most ancient build- 
ing of the city. Common opinion assigns the upper cell to 
Ancus Martius, who died B.C. 616; the lower dungeon is sup- 
posed to have been added by Servius Tullius, who died B.C. 
534; but the absurdity of ascribing to a later king, Servius, a 
building under the foundation of an upper chamber, constructed 
by an_earlier king, Ancus, is seen by referring to the figure or 
plan, No. 1, where the dotted lines represent the lower cell. 
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Here it will be seen, that a considerable part of the walls of this 
lower cell lies immediately below those of the upper chamber, 
so that the inferior cell could not possibly have been constructed 
or excavated after the erection of the other. Moreover, it is not 
probable had Tullius merely excavated this lower cell, which 
was only eighteen feet wide, and was hidden from public view 
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by the building ascribed to Ancus Martius, that such a circum- 
stance would have led to the change of the denomination of the 
whole edifice from Mamertine to Tullian, 

Several authors have however been cited in support of this 
opinion, and, among others, the testimony of Sallust has been 
thought conehicimer hat some various readings, and, above all, 
his observation that the chamber of which he speaks had a vault 
held together by arches of stone, whereas the lower cell is not 
arched, “render the supposition extremely questionable. An 
assertion of Victor, who attributes the original prison to Tullus 
Hostilius, who died in the year 640 B.C. being once admitted, 
would account for the name Tullianum, and produce al agree-~ 
ment between history and existing remains. Even the upper 
chamber is now twenty-eight steps below the modern soil. Both 
the cells have, however, been in some degree altered by the 
addition of the sacred ornaments of Catholic worship, and a door 
has been made. The lower cell, evidently the more ancient, for 
it supports the superstructure, is formed by three courses of 
approaching stones laid horizontally, (as may be seen in the 
section,) and not on the principle of an arch. That it was 
originally roofed by four other courses of blocks, arranged in 
the same manner, in the form shown by the dotted line, is clear, 
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not only from a comparison with other cells, and particularly 
with that at Tarquinii, which is of equal dimensions, but from 
the totally different and posterior application of the stones 
A A A A, which could not have formed the roof of the lower 
cell upon any principle of the arch. They are, in fact, strangely 
united by cramps of iron, so that they are together as one flat 
stone, lightened by a slight curvature below, and perhaps, in a 
great measure, depending for support on the weight of the walls 
of the upper structure. These irons, and the use to which they 
were applied, were discovered by Ficoroni. It is evident, that 
when the upper chamber of the cell was constructed, the pointed 
dome of the original cell was found inconvenient, and was there- 
fore cut off, at scarcely more than seven feet from the floor, while 
its place was supplied by horizontal stones, firmly bound toge- 
ther by iron, and totally different from the old method of con- 
struction. In the interval between the erection of the first and 
second cells, the arch might have been invented, or possibly 
brought to Rome by Tarquin. Another thing worthy of remark 
is, that the Roman prison, like the treasury of Mycene, is formed 
by courses of stone, united as an arch, and pointing horizontally 
to a common centre. This prison is said to have been in a 
quarry, as were also the buildings above referred to, at Mycene, 
Orchomenos, and Messene. ‘There is a similar edifice at Suna, 
one of the ancient cities of the mixed Pelasgi and Aborigines, 
in the valley of the AZquicoli; but the manner of its construction 
has not yet been well ascertained. ‘This may possibly serve to 
prove the existence in Italy of that style of architecture, which 
has hitherto been thought peculiar to the Grecian continent, but 
which the Pelasgi who were architects long prior to the Cyclopes 
of Proetus, may have preserved wherever they emigrated. It is 
to be remarked, that whether the lower cell of the Roman prison 
was ever terminated or not, the argument is equally good, as the 
three remaining courses prove a knowledge of the principle con- 
tended for. 

Iexcayations are still going on throughout the Roman forum, 
and on the Clivus between the temples of Jupiter Tonans and 
Fortune. The latter seems narrow and ill paved. ‘The arch of 
Constantine is quite clear, and the whole of the great fountain 
and colosseum are seen standing on their original pavement, or 
nearly so. The Venus and Rome stood on a large podium, 
which is now cleared. ‘The workmen are at present cutting, so 
as to unite the hollow of the column of Phocas (where five 
other pedestals have been found) with that of the Grecostasis. 

The latest accounts of the state of the Campagna of Rome, 
a of the population of the city, present us with the following 

ata. 

Of two hundred and forty-two thousand rubj of arable land 
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in the vicinity of Rome, eighty-two thousand are considered to 
be in healthy districts. The low and unhealthy parts of the 
Campagna consist of one hundred and sixty thousand rubj, which 
are sown with grain once in four or five years. Wheat is sup- 
posed to return nine for one in this soil. In the districts of 
Malaria only fifteen thousand inhabitants are found resident on 
one thousand four hundred square miles of land. The sheep 
are reckoned at seven hundred thousand; the buffaloes at four 
thousand; and other horned cattle at a hundred thousand. 
Almost the whole agricultural produce of the country is in the 
hands of a few great farmers, styled Mercanti di Compagna, who 
sometimes are able to raise the price of provisions very consider- 
ably, by the monopoly enjoyed by them. There are about a hun- 
dred and fifty of these Mercanti in the Roman state; but the 
families Giorgi, Truzzi, Valentini, Cleter, and Vanni, seem the 
chief. The whole soil, as stated by the Marchese Marini, who 
was employed by the papal government to assess the land-tax, 
is thus distributed :— 


Arable land : ’ : . 242,000 rubj. 
Vineyards . : : - 14,600 
Pastures : ; : . 162,000 
Orchards - ‘ : : 1,400 
Woods and forests : : - 170,000 


590,000 rubj, or 
two million three hundred and sixty thousand English acres. 


The population of the city of Rome in the year 1832, was a 
hundred and fifty-one thousand. ‘The numbers have at times 
varied considerably. In the reign of Pope Innocent III. the 
population was estimated at only thirty-five thousand; during 
the residence of the popes at Avignon, the number of inhabi- 
tants, says the Abbate Cancelliere, was reduced to seventeen 
thousand; and at that time Tivoli was equal in size to Rome, 
and Viterbo was even larger; but when the papal court returned 
in the year 1378, under Pope Urban VI. the population quickly 
increased to sixty thousand. After the cruel sack of Rome by 
the Constable of Bourbon, in 1527, only thirty-three thousand 
remained. A hundred and fifty years later, the number was 
quadrupled; and about the year 1700, it amounted to a hundred 
and forty thousand. In 1730, the inhabitants were a hundred 
and forty-five thousand; and in the year 1775, as many as a 
hundred and sixty-five thousand; which number it has not since 
exceeded. The consequences of the French invasion in 1805, 
reduced the population to a hundred and thirty-five thousand ; 
and in 1810, the number was only a hundred and twenty-three 
thousand. On the return of the Pope Pius VII, in 1814, the 
population increased. In 1820 it was a hundred and thirty-five 
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thousand; and in 1830, a hundred and forty-seven thousand. 
The population is kept up by the influx of strangers; for the 
deaths exceed the births in the proportion of five thousand one 
hundred to four thousand seven hundred and twenty-five per 
annum. The paupers vary in number from fifteen to thirty 
thousand. 


alddenda to the Article TrnuR—(p. 415.) 


At Tivoh, the government have undertaken, at an enormous 
expense, to cut two tunnels, in the form of Gothic arches, in the 
hard limestone rock of Mt. Catillus. They are to begin about 
one hundred yards above the old fall of Bernini, and are to con- 
duct the Anio to a spot in the mountain, on the bank opposite 
to the temple at about one hundred yards beyond the temple, 
and nearly on a level with it, whence it will fall in a tremendous 
flood, into the old bed of the river, so as not in future to risk the 
undermining of the rock. This, however, may, or may not be, 
for the force will be prodigious. The old fall is to be filled up 
with rocks and earth; when, however, one of the usual floods 
takes place, it remains to be seen how far two tunnels, about 
fifty fect wide, will be sufficient for the passage of the water. 

In cutting the tunnel a number of sepulchres have been 
found, a very considerable quantity of opus reticulatum supporting 
the Via Valeria, and also an ancient bridge, two arches of which 
remain above Bernini's fall. 

The Anio at Tivoli anciently formed a lake, or barathrum, 
under the temple, when the whole of the Grotta of Neptune 
must have been under water; but a flood having swept away 
the dam which held up the pool between the Sibyl and Vopiscus, 
the fall was divided into two, one above and one below the temple, 
and the Grotta was left nearly dry. 


THE END. 


